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C^IIAPTHU X\' 

THK CRIMKS ACT 

The Goverunuaii of Lord Sp(‘HC(‘r soon htH'a,iuo. ai^ 
odious as the (iovernnuait of Lord (-owjua’ had lauai. 
Tliis was iiuivitahlt^ No l^n^dish ^^overnor cim rul<5 
Ireland by coc'.rcdou and win ilu'. popular favour, * Tlus 
question is/ said I ailor Kluul, ^ do you wish to ruli' Ini- 
land by putting yoursulvt‘S in coniatd or in (U)lliHion witli 
the people ? ’ It was tlui wisli of I jord Sp<auHT to rule 
Ireland by puttin^^ hiniHt‘lf in contact with tlie peopli\ 
But the riuxauK Lark inurders forccal the Ministry to 
pass a Coercion Act/ which, in tlui words of Panu‘1!, 
'Lord Spencer administered up to tlu*, hilt.' 

The beginning of thc^ ycair lHH;j was signalised l)y 
a sericB of bluxiders on tlie part of the Administration. 
Mr. Biggar had made a fierce attack tipon the Viceroy. 

’ Augunt 10, lBH‘i. There waa an antunm Btiimioti of Parliament in 
1BB2, when the closure, the most eileotive lucnuiurc hitherto taken 
against obstruction, was xiassed. 
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Proceedings were taken against him. He was com- 
mitted for trial. Then the prosecution was suddenly 
dropped. Mr. William O’Brien published a seditious 
libel in ‘ United Ireland.’ He was prosecuted and was 
sent for trial. The jury disagreed, and he was dis- 
charged. Davitt and Healy were sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment because they refused to find 
sureties to keep the peace. They were discharged at 
the end of three months.^ 

All these measures, feeble in their ' strength,’ served 
only to discredit the Government, to consolidate the 
Nationalists, to lessen the chances of a split, to improve 
the position of the Extremists, and to make it more 
difficult for Parnell to persevere in his efforts to keep 
the Kilmainham treaty. 

^ ‘ I delivered a very strong speech,’ says Davitt, ‘ in view of the 
possible return of distress, and I threatened that if the Government did 
not undertake some public works I would call upon the starving 
peasantry of the west to march down on some fruitful lands which their 
ancestors were given to make room for cattle. I was prosecuted for 
that speech under a statute of Edward III., and sentenced to imprison- 
ment or to find bail. I refused to find bail, and was sent to prison. I 
was released after three months .’ — DavitVs evidence before the Special 
Commission^ Qs. 86,906-7. 

Mr. William O’Brien’s article was entitled ‘ Accusing Spirits,’ and it 
dealt with a subject which at the moment excited a good deal of 
popular interest. Four men had been hanged for the murder of the 
Joyces. One of these men, Myles Joyce, asseverated his innocence 
on the scaffold. The other three prisoners admitted their guilt, but 
declared in a paper (which had been submitted to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant) that Myles Joyce was innocent. Nevertheless he was hanged. 
Mr. O’Brien, expressing the popular view, denounced the Government 
as judicial murderers. Curiously enough the judge— the late Lord 
Justice Barry— who tried the prisoners was much impressed by the 
statement of the three men who asserted the innocence of Myles Joyce. 
‘ The evidence against Myles Joyce,’ he said subsequently to an Irish 
Q.C., ‘ seemed to me to be as strong as the evidence against the other 
prisoners, and yet I find it very difficult to believe that these three men 
(who did not deny their own guilt) should on the verge of the grave 
have insisted on the innocence of Myles Joyce if he were guilty too.’ 
Rightly or wrongly, the people of the district believed in the innocence 
of Myles Joyce, and his execution made the Government intensely 
unpopular. 
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The Executive, however, showed more vigour m their 
pursuit of the Phoenix Park murderers. In January 
they were arrested. In February the public inquiry 
began. There was startling evidence ; there were 
‘ astounding revelations.’ As the investigation pro- 
ceeded Englishmen cherished the hope that proof of 
complicity in the crime would be brought home to the 
parliamentary party, perhaps to Parnell himself, and 
that the ' Home Rule bubble ’ would thus at length be 
effectually pricked. One of the murderers, James 
Carey, turned informer, and gave everyone aw^ay. 
Carey was a Home Ruler. He was personally known 
to several of the Irish members, one of whom had 
proposed him as a member of the Dublin Town 
Council. The knives with which the murders were 
committed had been concealed in the London of6ce of 
the National League. They had been brought to 
Dublin by Mrs, Frank Byrne, the wife of the paid 
secretary of the English organisation. Byrne himself 
wduS particejps crvminis. 

These revelations whetted the English appetite, 
and every day the new'spaper reports were eagerly 
scanned in the expectation of finding that the Irish 
members themselves were involved in the plots of 
the Mnvincibles.’ ^ This,’ Sir William Harcourt is 
reported to have said, ‘ will take the starch out o 
the boys.’ 

Mr. Forster would have been more than human if 
he did not take advantage of the public excitement and 
the public sympathy— for the Phoenix Park inquiry 
proved that his life had been almost constantly in 
danger — to strike at Parnell, and even at the Ministry. 
An amendment to the Address (moved by Mr. Gorst), 
expressing the hope that the recent change in Irish 
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policy would be maintained, that no further concessions 
would bo made to lawless agitators, and that the scicret 
societies woidd continue to receive the energetic vigilance 
of the Government, gave him his chance. 

On February 22 he came down to the House full of 
fight and bent on vengeance. He had been thrown 
over by Mr. Gladstone at the instigation of one of his 
eolleagiu^s in tlu'. Cabinet and under tlie skilful manipu- 
lation of Parnell, who had tisial hostility of that 
colleague to accomplish his ovt‘rthi:ow. H(i would 
now cx]K)se his entauies. He would show that the 
man with whom Mr. Gladstone had treated, with 
whom Mr, Chaiulxnrlaiu had intrigued, was the eiuuny 
of Fngland, and the head of a lawlc^ss and rebc^llious 
agitation aimed at the very heart of tlu'. hhnpiri\ He 
had a popular tluune, and he <li<l it justices His indict- 
ment of Parnell was trenchant and (‘locpie.nt, piUdunl 
in a key which pleascul old Whigs and d(‘,lighted young 
Tories. Tlui Opposition roanid tlnunst'lvi's hoarse with 
joy at every sontcuice, not nu'nsly Ixu'ausc^ tlu^ oration 
was calculated to damagi^ Panu‘11, but much moni 
because it was calculated to bring discredit on tins 
Govcirnnumt. 

The whohi Liberal ])arty would have cluten^d 
vocifiTOusly too, but th<‘y hdt that the liX-Chief 
Hecrcitary was girding at tluur own lead<a' as w(dl as at 
the Irish ‘ ndad ’ whom they ahliorrcHl, and this <tou- 
sidcration kept them in restraint. In tlie Bpe<ich itself 
there was nothing new. It was, in fact, liased on a 
pamphlet published some mouths before by Mr. Arnold 
Forster entitled ' The Truth about tlie Land League ' 
—a pamphlet made of extracts from the inflam- 
matory and sculitious speeches and newspaper articlc‘.8 
of the Leaguers. Mr. Forster spoke from this brief, 
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and proved himself an able, an adroit, a vehement 
advocate. He certainly had a sympathetic jury to 
address, but he deserves the credit of having played 
npon their feelings, their passions, and their pre- 
judices with complete success. The burden of the 
speech may be summed up in a sentence spoken by 
Mr. Gladstone himself on another occasion : ‘ Crime 
dogged the footsteps of the League.’ For this crime, 
the ‘ outcome of the agitation,’ Mr. Forster held 
Parnell, the leader ‘ of the agitation,’ responsible. This 
was the gravamen of the indictment : 

‘ My charge is against the hon. member for the 
city of Cork. ... It has been often enough stated- and 
shown by statistics that murder followed the meetings 
and action of the Land League. Will the hon. member 
deny and disprove that statement? I will repeat 
again what the charge is which I make against him. 
Probably a more serious charge was never made by 
any member of this House against another member. 
It is not that he himself directly planned or perpetrated 
outrages or murders, but that he either connived at 
them or, when warned, did not use his influence to 
prevent them.’ 

This was Mr. Forster’s case. What thoughts 
passed through Parnell’s mind while he sat listening 
to the indictment, hearing the wild cheers with which 
it was received, and watching the angry glances flashed 
at himself from almost every part of the House ? 

He stood arraigned of high crimes and misde- 
meanours at the bar of English public opinion. Of all 
the agitators he had been singled out as the chief 
criminal ; he alone was to be cast to the lions. Yet 
what was the exact measure of his guilt ? He w^as 
certainly the ' head of the organisation.’ He had 
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favoured a ‘ forward policy,’ united extreme and 
moderate men, kept the agitation at fever heat, and 
fanned the flame of discontent into a blaze w’hich 
overwhelmed the enemies of his country. What 
was the result ? A measure of reform which revolu- 
tionised the system of land tenure in Ireland, and, 
despite grave defects, gave the masses of the people a 
chance — long withheld — of working out their own sal- 
vation by honest labour and industrious exertion. He 
had certainly never acted ' police ’ for the British 
Government ; he never would. He had never stretched 
forth a hand to arrest any movement tending to sap 
the foundation of British authority in Ireland, and he 
never w^ould. Yet from the passing of the Land Act 
in 1881 to the hour of Mr. Forster’s indictment his 
influence had been used to hold the Extremists in 
check; not, indeed, in the interests of England, not 
under the pressure of English opinion, but in the 
interest of Ireland, and under the pressure of the con- 
viction that, for her sake, the time had come to 
^low down the agitation. He met with opposition in 
his owui ranks, made enemies in America, ran the risk 
of disunion ; nevertheless he was bent on playing the 
part of moderator when, in the autumn of 1881, he 
was attacked by the English Press, denounced by the 
Prime Minister, and flung into jail by Mr. Forster. 
On his release he took up the work of slowing down 
the agitation precisely where he had left it on the day 
of his arrest. He had made a treaty with the Prime 
Minister, and was doing all in his power to keep it, 
though the Prime Minister had thrown almost insur- 
mountable obstacles in his way. Determined on a 
‘truce of God,’ he had incurred the displeasure of 
Davitt, earned the enmity of the ‘ Irish World,’ and 
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been constrained to dispense with the services of Mr. 
Dillon, Mr. Egan, and Mr. Brennan. 

It was at this moment, when all his efforts were 
being nsed to keep the peace in Ireland, that Mr. Forster 
decided to hold him np to public odium as a criminal, 
with whom no honourable man could associate. But 
what was Mr. Forster, what was English opinion, to 
him ? He had to think of his own countrymen, and of 
his own countrymen only. Mr. Forster’s attack and 
the English cheers which welcomed it would serve him 
with them. That was the main fact. The answer to 
the Extremists, who called him a reactionary, would 
be Forster’s speech ; thus fortified he could moderate 
the agitation without exposing himself to the odious 
charge of Whiggery. He could hold them in check 
without forfeiting his reputation as an advanced 
politician ; he could keep all the Nationalist forces 
together without breaking the treaty of Kilmainham. 
The expression — sometimes indifferent, , sometimes 
scornful, sometimes sinister —which passed over his face 
wiiile Mr. Forster was speaking faithfully reflected 
the thoughts within. Only for an instant did he show 
the least sign of emotion. It was when the late Chief 
Secretary said : ‘ It is not that he himself directly 
planned or perpetrated outrages and murders, but that 

he either connived at them, or, when warned ’ 

‘ It is a lie,’ cried Parnell, darting a fierce glance at his 
antagonist, and relapsing again into silence. When 
Mr. Forster sat down, everyone expected that Parnell 
would spring to his feet to repel the charges hurled at 
him. But he quietly kept his seat. There was a 
painful pause, an awful silence. Parnell did not stir. 
The whole House swayed with emotion. His own 
party were touched by the scene and stung by the 
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onslanght made npon him; he alone remained un- 
moved. ‘ Parnell, Parnell,' English members shouted 
again and again. A scornful smile was Parnell’s only 
response. The discussion seemed about to collapse 
when an English member interposed to avert a 
division. The Irish members got around their Chief, and 
urged him to reply on the instant. He refused. His 
colleagues persevered. Finally he yielded to their im- 
portunities, and at the close of the night’s proceedings 
moved the adjournment of the debate. ‘ He did not want 
to answer Forster at all,’ says Mr. Justin McCarthy ; 

* we had to force him.’ 

On February 23 the House met in a state of intense 
excitement. The approaches were thronged, the 
lobbies crowded, the galleries full ; members them- 
selves had scarcely standing room. Among the dis- 
tinguished strangers who looked down upon the scene 
the portly figure of the Prince of Wales and the refined, 
ascetic face of Cardinal Manning ware conspicuous. 

Parnell sat amongst his followers, calm, dignified, 
frigid, quietly awaiting the summons of the Speaker to 
resume the debate. It came. He rose slowly and 
deliberately, and in chilling, scornful accents began : ' I 
can assure the House that it is not my belief that 
anything I can say at this time will have the slightest 
effect on the public opinion of this House, or upon the 
public opinion of the country ’ (a pause) ; then, raising 
his head proudly, looking defiantly around, and speak- 
ing with marked emphasis : ‘ I have been accustomed 
during my political life to rely upon the public opinion 
of those whom I have desired to help, and with whose 
aid I have worked for the cause of prosperity and 
freedom in Ireland, and the utmost I desire to do in 
the very few words I shall address to the House is to 
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make my position clear to the Irish people at home and 
abroad.’ 

Every ]5ritish mc'mher was disgusted with these 
opening sentcnices. Tlu^ Irish ‘ piisonor ’ repudiated 
the jurisdiction of tlui court ; tlu're would be no 
apology, no explanation, no defeiuax '])tdiance’ was 
the watchword of this incorrigible i'uemy. Ihit the 
Irish memlun's clu‘.ei\ul as only Irish nuunbers can 
clieer. EariudI had struck a kt'ynote which would 
rcverherat(‘. througliout lr(‘land and America. 

What was England to him or to tluuu ? Eamell 
in elT(ict contimu^d. Mr. Korsi(‘r had asked many 
(pK^stions. W'hat right had Mr. I<'orsi(M: to inttu'rogate 
,him? Who was Mr. l^'orstta'? A disenMlited politician, 
who had laaai r(‘])udiaU‘d by his own )>ariy, and whosi^, 
administration of Inland had Ixuui an ignominioiis 
failure.. Ihi (I^anudl) had, forsooth, acc.ording to Mr. 
EorsUa*, btuai deposttd from his places of authoritj^ If 
that W(U*(i so, lu; had cotisolatioii in knowing that Max 
Eorshs’ had htuai d(‘postHl too. But ilui facd was that 
h(i (Parmdl) still posstnsstxl ilui (^onlhhaict! of his fellow- 
counirynum, wliile, Mr. h'orster wa.H left out in tlu^ (told. 
Upon what did tint accusation against him n^st? Upon 
spectches and mtwspapiu* artichts, madet or written by 
others, and which lut had not e.ven ntad. But it was idle 
for him to try to strike a n^sponsivit chord in that House. 

^I say it is impossibUt to Ht(*m tint torrent of 
pnpudicut that lias arisem out of tint (wcuits of tint past 
few days, I n^gnvt that tint onicials cJiargcxl witli thti 
administration of this Act an^ unfit for them: posts. I 
am sun', tint right hon. g(*ntleman, tht‘, presemt Olnef 
Kecretary to the Ijord LieuUaiant, must admit tliat to 
the fullest extemt, and wlum In*, looks round on the right 
hon. memlxu* for Bradford, he must say, “ Why am I 
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here while he is there?” A\'hy was he (Mr. I’\)rster) 
(leposed—he, the ri^ht hou. ^^enthenaii W'ho has 
acquired experience in the adiuinistratien of ire.hiud — 
who, accordin^^ to his own account, kiuAV t;v(‘ryihiu^% 
although he w'as almost invariably wrong? Wliy was 
lie dcqiosod, and the right hon. gcnthenau (Mr, 
Trevelyan), a ’prentici^, although a very willing hand, 
put in his position? I (V.id that the (’hitd Strndary to 
the Lord JjitsiUeiant must say with the Scriptures, 
I am not wortliy to unloosi^ his shot» laichet.” It 
would be far betim* to havii tlu‘. Act a<lmiiustert‘d by tlu^ 
seasoiuul politician now in disgract^ and rctinemmi. 
Call him bacdv to his post ,* send him to help laird 
Spencer in tlui congenial work of the gallows in Ireland. 
Send him to look after tlu^ secret inijuisitiuns in Dublin 
Castle. Send him to distribute tlu‘ taxes wliich an 
unfortunates and starving peasantry liav<‘ to pay fur 
crimes not ceimmittcHi liy tluunselves. All this would 
1)0 eongemial work for tlu'. right hon. gtaitleman. We 
invite*. ye)U to man your ranks, and to smul your ahle*st 
and best meai to push forward th(‘ task of misgoveuaiing 
and oppre^ssing Indand. b’or my pari 1 am eumfident 
as to tlu^ futun^ of Iredand. Although the* horizon may 
1)0 tdoudeelj I bedie*veM)ur people will survivi* the* prt*semi 
oppression, as they have survivetl many and worsen mis- 
fortune's, and although our progress may bet slow, it will 
be sure, d’he time*, will come* wl)e*n this I louse and tluj 
peKiple e)f this country will admit, oneu* again, that tliey 
have been inistaketn, and that th(*y havet been cliHanveid 
by those who ouglit to be asliamed of dtaariving 
them ; that tlu*y have been led astray as to tlu! riglit 
mode of goveaming a nobleg a brave*, a ge*neroUH, 
and an impulsive people ; that tlic*y will re*jc*ct tluvir 
preseait le*adeu‘s, who are conducting thc*m into tlic 
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terrible courses into which the Government appear 
determined to lead Ireland. Sir, I believe they will 
reject these guides and leaders with as much deter- 
mination, and just as much relief, as they rejected the 
services of the right hon. gentleman the member for 
Bradford.’ 

When Parnell ended I was in the Lobby. There 
was a rush from the House. I met an English Liberal 
member. I asked, ‘ How has Parnell done ? ’ He 
answered, ‘ Very badly. He has made no at all. 
He has ignored the whole matter, and says that he 
cares only for the opinion of Ireland ; but it won’t go 
down in this country.’ Later on I met an Irish 
member. I said : ‘ What do you think of Parnell’s 
speech ? ’ He replied, ' Splendid ! He just treated 
them in the right way ; declined to notice Forster’s 
accusations, said he cared only for Irish opinion, and 
that Ireland would stand by him. Quite right ; that 
is the way to treat the House of Commons.’ 

The following account of the scene from the pen of 
a British politician of Cabinet rank is fair and judicial : 

‘ Two things were remarkable about Mr. Parnell 
in the House of Commons — his calm self-control, 
and his air of complete detachment from all English 
questions, coupled with indifference to English opinion. 
Never were these more conspicuous than on the night 
when, at the beginning of the session of 1883, Mr. 
W. E. Forster, no longer bound by the trammelling 
reserve of office, delivered an elaborate and carefully 
prepared attack upon him. The ex-Chief Secretary had 
accumulated a number of instances of outrages, and in- 
citement to outrage, perpetrated or delivered in Ireland, 
and of the language used from time to time by Irish 
members encouraging, or palliating, or omitting to 
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condemn tliese acts, and suninied np liis long indict- 
ment l)y arraigning Ivlr. rarncll as the author of these 
otteiKH^s. Though far fnuu being an eloquent speaker 
or an agreeable, one to listen to, ISlr. Forster was in 
his way powerful, putting plenty of force and directness 
into his sp(‘eches. On this occasion he was more 
dinH‘t and hdling than I (wer rcinenibt'.r him; audit 
was (Misy to s(H‘. that pt'rsonal dislike and resentment, 
long ])ent up, (‘iihired into tlu‘ indictnumt. Someone 
coinpanal it to tln^ striking of a nuin oxci' the fac<^ with 
nqunittal l)lows of a whip, so much fua-ce vehemence 
burnt through it all. Fv(‘ryon(‘. had listened with 
growing c‘X(nU'me.nt and curiosity to see how Mr. 
Panudl would tak(^ it and what di'ft^nco he would 
mak(^ 

* N(^xt day Panudl ros(^ to U'ply, aiuid bn^athloss 
silt‘iUH\ ])erfeetly cool and (piit^t. Ih^. Viad shown no 
signs of (‘motion during tlu^. long harangu(\ and showed 
nom‘ now. d'o (‘V(‘ryon(‘’s astonishnuait he nnule no 
dt‘feiUH‘ at all. With a dry, earth^ss, and almost con- 
hanptuous air, lu‘. said tliat for all his words and acts 
in Indand lu‘ luhl him.self r<‘sponsil)Ui to his coxintry- 
nu‘n only, and did not the. l<‘ast <ear<‘. what was thought 
or said about him by ICnglishnum. 

* hiy tin* judgnuait of tlu*. Irish jx^ople only did he 
untl would he stand or fall, 

* Tdies(! w‘onls, pronounc(‘d witli the utmost de- 
lihc'raiiou in his usual frigid voic(% but W'ith a certain 
suppresHixl int(‘nsity luuunith th(‘ almost negligent 
mann(*r, |>roductKl a ju'ofound (dlect. Most wa‘.rc 
shockttd and indignant. Those wiio relhxcted more 
diJtqdy pcuaadvcHl wliat a gulf ht^iwauai England and 
Jndand was (qxuuHl, or ratlun* I'evealed as existing 
alniidy, l>y such w'ords. Tlu^y saw, too, that as a 
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matter of tactics this audacious line was the best the 
Irish leader could take. What he had done could not 
be dcfciuled to such an audience as the House of 
Commons. The right course was, as lawyers say, to 
plead to the jurisdiction,’' and to deny the compcjtence 
of the House, as a predominantly English body, to judge 
him. Mr. Forster’s speech did, of course, produce an 
effect on English opinion, and quotations were oftem 
made from it. But as Mr. rarncll could not have 
refuted many (at least) of its statements, lui lost 
nothing by his refusal to meed them, and his dediance 
of English opinion both pleased his own friends and 
made the English feel the liopelessness of the situation. 
It wanted a strong will and great self-comma, nd, as 
well as perfect clearness of view, to liold this line 
xinder the exasperating challengers of Mr. b’ersttu'. 

* Mr. rarncll was an extraordinary parliaimuitary 
tactician. Nobody except Mr. (lladstone surpasscul him, 
perhaps nobody else C(|ualled him. Mr. (Uadstom} was 
the only person he nuilly feanal, recognising in him a 
ioxco of will cupial to his own, an (jvon gixuitta* fertility 
of resource.” 

Tlic Phamix Park inquiry— the peg tipon which 
Mr. Forster had hung his speech —was sooii over, Tlu^ 
prisoners were committed for trial. Five wtaxi hangcul, 
nine were sent into penal scirvitude. 

Of coxirso the attcmi)t to connect th(^ Irish memlxvrs 
with tlio crime failed xitterly. 

I had a conversation with Lord Hpcmccu' upon this 
subject, and upon the charge giUKirally that Iktrnell 
and tine Irish party hedped to g(d up outrages. 

IIc said : ' I never could get any trace that either 
ho or any of his party wore concerned in getting up 
outrages, and I stated this imblicly in a speech at 
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Newcastle. I remember very well Parnell sending 
someone to me, I think it was Mr. Morley, on an 
occasion when he had been bitterly attacked in the 
House of Commons about crime, to let him know what I 
said in my Newcastle speech. I wrote out what I had 
said for him on a large sheet of foolscap paper. 

' I went to the House of Commons the night that 
he was to defend himself. He was interrupted as he 
went along, and in the middle of this interruption he put 
his hand in his pocket and, greatly to my surprise, 
pulled out the sheet of paper on which I had written 
the extract from my speech for him, and then he read 
it right out to the House, just as I had written it. I 
think Parnell disliked crime, but he never publicly 
condemned it.’ 

About a month after Forster’s attack Parnell 
introduced a Bill to amend the Land Act of 1881. 
Most of the provisions of this measure have since 
become law, but they were all scornfully rejected then.^ 

Some weeks later another measure of Irish signifi- 
cance was run through the House of Commons at a 

^ Whigs and Tories united in voting against the Bill, which was 
defeated by 250 to 63 votes. The provisions have been summarised by 
the Annual Registe?' thus : 

‘ The Bill provided for the inclusion of certain classes which were 
left out of the Act of 1881, such as the leaseholders and occupiers of 
town parks. It further proposed to extend the operation of the 
purchase clauses. The chief provisions of the measure were : 

‘ 1. The dating of the judicial rent from the gale day succeeding the 
application to fix the fair rent. 

‘ 2. Power to the court to suspend proceedings for ejectment and 
recovery of rent pending the fixing of a fair rent on the payment by the 
tenant of a rent equal to the Poor Law valuation of his holding. 

‘3. A definition of the term “improvement’* as any work or agri- 
cultural operation executed on the holding which adds to the value 
of the holding, or any expenditure of capital and labour on the holding 
which adds to its letting value. 

‘ 4. Direction to the court that, in fixing fair rent, the increase in 
the letting value of the holding arising from improvements effected by 
the tenant or his predecessor in title shall belong to the tenant, and the 
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single sitting. This was the Explosives Bill — Parlia- 
ment’s response to the dynamite plots of American 
Extremists. Parnell did not oppose the Bill. He 
wrote to Mr. Justin McCarthy : 

Parnell to Mr, Justin McCarthy 

‘ Monday. 

‘ My dear McCarthy, — I have been unable to go 
out of doors since I saw you on Friday, but am some- 
what better to-day, and hope to be able to return to 
the House to-morrow (Tuesday). Please inform T. P. 
of this, as I should like to see him to-morrow. 

'I do not know what the party have decided to 
do about the Explosives Bill, but I think it would be 
well not to oppose it on the first or second reading 
stage, but to confine ourselves to pointing out that it is 
far too wide and vague in its provisions and will require 
alteration in committee. If the Government desire 
to take the committee stage to-night, I do not think 
you ought to oppose them, as postponing it till to- 
morrow or Wednesday will only result in depriving us 
of opportunities for discussing two Irish questions of 
importance. However, I think the different stages of 
the Bill should be made to last throughout the evening 
until half-past twelve. 

‘ As regards alterations in committee : 

landlord shall not be permitted to ask for an increase of rent in respect 
of such increase of letting value. 

‘ 5. The use and enjoyment by the tenant of his improvements shall 
not be held to be compensation for such improvement. 

‘ 6. The presumption as regards the making of the improvement to 
be for the future in favour of the tenant. 

‘ 7. Power given to leaseholders and to holders of town parks of 
applying to the court to fix a fair rent ; and, lastly, the Land Commission 
to be permitted to advance the full amount of purchase money, and in 
the case of holdings under 30Z. the period of repayment is to be exteuided 
over 52 years instead of 35 years .’ — Annual Register, 1883, p. 65. 
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‘1. It appears to me that the Bill is not retrospective 
in its character, hut if there is any doubt about it an 
amendment should be moved so as to ensure that it 
shall not be retrospective ; otherwise this point had best 
not be alluded to by us. 

‘ 2. The second clause should be amended so as to 
secure that the explosion of cartridges or gunpowder in 
an ordinary gun, pistol, or other firearm shall not 
come witliin the section, otherwise nobody could dis- 
charge a gun or pistol for sporting or other purpose's. 

' 8. The third clause should be amended in a similar 
way, otherwise nobody would be able to have or carry 
a pistol or ammunition for his j)ersonal protection. 

'4. Sub-section [ ’] of clause 4 should also be 

modified in a similar direction ; and, with regard to 
the carriage of blasting materials, railways should bo 
compelled to receive and carry consigmiKuits of sucli 
materials from any licensed makcu* or magazine, as 
at present they refuse to carry tliem, and tlu'. only 
way to get tliein is to scud a special nu^ssengc'r, who 
is obliged to convey them surreptitiously, and undc'r 
such circumstances as to give ris(^ to a reasonable 
suspicion. 

' 5. The 5th clause should be altered by the inst'riion 
of the word ‘"knowingly” before “procurt's.” 

Mb Clause (> is a very objectionable^ oiu', giving the', 
right of private examination, which is Ix'ing so nuudi 
almsed in iredand at i>res(mt. An attempt might be 
made to modify it in the following din'ction : 

' (J) That the impiiry should take place in public if 
tlie wdtnesB desire it. 

' (2) That he should be entitled to have a h^gal 
adviser present. 

* (d) That no witness should be kept under exami- 
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nation for more tlian two hours at a stretch, or for 
more than six hours in any one day. 

^ (4) That he should be permitted a suitable interval 
during his examination each day for tlic purpose of 
obtaining refreshment, but that no refresliment should 
be given him by the Crown. 

' (5) That where a witness is imprisoned for refus- 
ing to answer questions, the total period of imprison- 
ment shall be limited to six months, and that he shall 
not again be imprisoned for refusing to answ^er questions 
in respect of such crime. 

^ (6) That where a person is imprisoned for refusing 
to answer, he or his legal adviser shall be furnished witli 
memorandum of the question, and [of] any statement 
made by the prisoner in explanation of his refusal to 
reply, or in partial reply to sucli question, and such 
prisoner shall bo entitled to apply on affidavit to the 
Court of Queen’s llench for his relea,se, on the ground 
that liis refusal to answ^cu’ was justified by his inability 
to answer, or other reasonable causes, or that he had not 
refused to answer or had answercMl such questio]}s to 
the best of his ability. 

‘These appear to me to he some of the points 
worthy of attention in the Hill, and in reference to 
which exertions should be niado to alter it. 

‘ Truly yoixrs, 

‘CiiAS. S. Pabnell. 

‘P.S.— I omitted to say that the duration of the 
Bill should be limited to three years, and Ireland should 
be excluded from its operation on the ground that tlie 
Crimes Act is sufficient. ‘ C. S. P.’ 

On April 25 there was a great Irish convention 

voii. n. c 
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at rinladelphia. rarncll was invited, and urged to 
attend. His j)arliamentary followers were divided on 
the question whether he should go or not. He dccidcul 
for liiinsclf. He did not go. He sent tlie following 
cablegrani instead : 

‘ My presence at the opening of tlie most represeuia- 
iive convention of Irish -American opinion ever assem- 
hle.d hc'ing impossible, owing to tlie necessity of my 
remaining hert^ to oppose the (•riminal Code Hill— whicJi 
re-enaeis permanently the worst provisions of coercion, 
and which, if passed, will leave constitutional move'.- 
ments at the mercy of the Governnient— I would a.sk 
you to hiy my views before the convention. I would 
respectfully advise that your platform be so franu'd a.s 
to enables us to continue to accept help from Amc'.riea, 
and at tlu'. same time to avoid ofhu-ing a ])retc‘xt to 
the British (lovornnient for entirely suppressing ilu^ 
national movement in Ireland. In this way only 
<‘.;m unity of movcniumt he preserved both in Ircda-nd 
and Americai. I liave ])erfect conlidiuice that hy 
prudtuuuy moderation, and firmness tlie cause of Ire- 
land will continue to advance; and, though ])(‘rsecuiion 
r(‘.st luaivily upon ns at pn'sent, lic'fore many 
luive passtal we shah luive achieved those gri'at 
objects for which llirough many (amturit's our ra.c(‘ lais 
Klrug'KU'd.’ ' 

* T1h< TiOiJtlon ct)Vrpsi)on<l<‘nt of Kti/ion wrufi* on April 21 : ‘'Dh^ 
^pu'siion of lb<‘ iu'h isnhility of Mr. rnriK'll’.s aUoiHlini'; tli<^ forOu-oiiiin;^ 
Irinh eonv<‘niiou at Ohioaaa C’/c iaiUa<l(tlphia) wa.s, an tla^ nenvM- 
paparH HtaUs (uniMiUonul ami rcsi>l\(ul upon hy a ineotina <>f 
coliaainira a f(*\v tlnyH a^o. Thn viinv of tho majority wa.s ntronaly 
oppoKcd to luK BO doinj'. Weighty roasouH were addiased by them 
in gupport of th<rir view; but reasonH were algo given on the 
other Hide. We niunt all hope that the best and wim^st thing Inui 
been done ; but if a newgpuper coiT('H]H)ndent may expr(\‘::5 an 
(Opinion on ho important and eomplicated a (pusstion, I \v<}uld nay 
that I had nuicli ratlua- tlio (hjcision had gone the otlier way. ^riie 
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The result of the convention was the formation of 
a National League of America ^ to co-operate with the 
National League of Ireland. 

Partisans at one side have said that the National 
League of America was nothing more nor less than a 
Clan-na-Gael association ; partisans on the other, that 
it was independent of the Clan-na-Gael altogether. 
The truth lies between these extremes. Tliere were 
hundreds of members of the League who did not 
belong to the Clan; nevertheless the Clan, . without 
absorbing, controlled the League. 

It is idle to shirk the truth. The National League 
of America was run by the Eevolutionists, who were 
only held in check, so far as they were hold in clieck at 
all, by the fact that they had Parnell to count witli. 
So much for tlio National League of America.'*^ 

It has been said in allusion to Parneirs counsels 
of moderation at this period that he was ‘ subinorgcul ' 
during the years 1883 and IBHl. This statement is only 
time, if true at all, in a limited sense; for whenever liis 
presence was necessary he came quickly (‘.nough to 


procoGclings o£ the cionventiou liavo boon IouIumI forward to with great 
iiiteroKt by overyone h(‘re. It in said that the plain insue to bo deter- 
ii\incd there, ib whether tine use of pliyHical force of all kinds “ dynamite 
includod —inay not properly bo employed by the Irinh people in their 
Ktruggle for the liberation of their country from BritiHh rule. To take 
the aOirmativo side of the discuB.sion would, putting all other conHidern- 
tions aside, hardly bo a safe thing for anyone who would contemplate 
returning to and living in any part of the so-called XJnlttMl Kingdom, 
least of all would it bo safe for a member of the British Parliament. On 
the other liand, it would be no easy task to argue before! an Irish-American 
audience that the use of force by Ireland, or by any other oppressed 
nation, for the recovery of its liberties would be immoral.’ 

‘ In place of the American Land League. 

- Towards the end of 1BB3 the Clan-na-Gael was divided into two 
branches, the one called ‘ The United Brotherhood ’ ; tlu! other (under 
the iwesidcncy of Mr. Alexand(!r Sullivan) ‘The Triangle ’--a name 
derived from the fact that the govermneut consisted of a committee of 
three. 
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the surface. Thus ixi the summer of 1883 a vacanc 
occurred in the representation of Monaghan. Farm 
at once seized the opportunity to invade the North ar 
to bombard the strongholds of Unionism. The tenan 
farmers of Monaghan cared little for Home jRul 
They cared much for the land. Parnell according 
sent Mr. Healy — the hero of the Land Act of 1881 — 
storm the Ulster citadel. He himself appeared upc 
the scene, and plunged into the struggle with chara 
teristic clan. The followixrg ixxcidexit of the campai^ 
show^s that Parneirs superstitious iixstincts did n 
desert him, even in the heat of the battle. 

‘ The xiight before the polling,’ says Mr. Heal 
^ we fouxid ourselves m the comfortable hotel at Castl 
blayney, exhausted by dusty driving and incessa: 
speaking through a long summer day. We order 
dinner and were showxi to our rooms. The roor 
adjoined, axxd immediately after closing my door 
heard Parnell’s voice in the corridor orderixig his apai 
ment to be chaxxged. Apparently there was a difficul 
about this, as the hotel w^as crowded for the electi( 
next day. Kxiowing he was xxot in the least a stick] 
for luxury or hard to please about a room, I wexit o 
to ask what w^as the matter. There he was, standi 
ixi the passage opposite his bedroom door, with his b 
in his haxxd, evidexrtly I chafing and very much put o^ 
"'Look at that,” said he, pointing to the number on 1 
door. It was No. 13. What a room to give ni 
They are Tories, I suppose, and have doxie it < 
purpose.” I laughed and said, ‘'Take mine; let 
exchange.” “ If you sleep in that room,” said he, “ y 
will lose the election.” I looked into it, axid founc 
good roomy chamber, much better than the one allott 
to me, and I said so, pointing out that the “ Tor] 
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hotel-keeper had probably given him the best room in 
the house. He was not to be pacified, however, so 
without arguing the matter I put him into my 
room, and installed myself in his. “ I tell you, you 
will lose tlic election,” he repeated, as I took refuge 
in No. 13.’ ' 

The election, however, was not lost. Mr. Healy 
was placed at the head of the poll by a handsome 
majority.''^ 

The Monaghan victory roused the Ulster landlords. 
The Orangemen took the field against the ‘ invaders.’ 
The invaders pressed forward everywhere, determined 
to improve their position in the northern province. 
There were demonstrations and counter-demonstrations, 
marcliing and coxinter-marching, Nationalist displays 
and Orang(', displays, until the province rang with the 
oratorical artilh'.ry of the opposing parties. 

‘ Oompel thc^^jx^bel conspirators,’ urge.d an Orange 
placard, ' to rdurn to their haunts in the south and 
west.’ ‘ We arc not an aggressive party,’ said an 
Orange orator, Mr. Murray Ktir, D.Tj. ‘ Let there 
be no revolver practice. My advice to you about 
revolvers is, never use a rc^volver (except you arc firing 
at sonu'-one.’ 

‘If tlie Govcirnment,’ said Lord Claud Hamilton, 
‘ fail to prevent Mr. Parnell & Co. from making inroads 
into Ulster ... it they do not prevent tliose hordes of 
runians from invading us, wo will take the law into our 
own hands.’ 

‘ Kecip the cartridge in the rifle,’ said the degenerate 
Home Ituler, Col. King Harman. ‘ Kc(^p a firm grip 


* WestminHtvr (Umitti\ N()vtunl)or 3, 1S93. 
iVIr. lUtaly wan r<! placed in the rei>rcseiUation ot Wexford by Mr. 
WiUiaiu Eedmoiul. 
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on yonr sticks,’ said Mr. Arclidale. ‘ Only for the 
police and soldiers,’ exclaimed Major Saunderson, 
those rebels would have been in the nearest river.’ 
The Government proclaimed an Orange meeting at 
which Lord Eossmore was to preside. ' It is a great 
pity,’ said his Lordship, referring to this action of the 
authorities, ‘ that the so-called Government of England 
stopped loyal men from assembling to uphold their 
institutions here, and had sent down a handful of 
soldiers whom we could eat up in a second or two 
if we thought fit. The Orangemen, if they liked, 
could be the Government themselves. I only wish 
they were allowed, and they would soon drive rebels 
like Parnell and his followers out of their sight.’ 

Despite Orange violence and Orange threats the 
Nationalists did their work in Ulster, and did it well, 
as the General Election of 1885 proved.^ 

Parnell himself ‘ lay low ’ after the Monaghan 
election, allowing his lieutenants to conduct the cam- 
paign in Ulster and elsewhere. He had for some time 
been in financial difficulties. The fact got abroad, and 
the people resolved to relieve him of his embarrass- 
ments. He told the story himself in his accustomed 
laconic style to the Special Commission : ' A mortgage 
on my estate was foreclosed, and I filed a petition 
for its sale. This fact, somehow or other, got 
into the new’spapers, and the Irish people raised a 
collection for me to pay off the mortgage. The 

^ ‘ Unfortunately, however,’ said Mr. Trevelyan, then Irish Secretary, 
* the counter-demonstrations of the Orangemen were, to a great extent, 
demonstrations of armed men. At their last meeting at Dumore sackfuls 
of revolvers were left behind, close to the place of meeting. . . . The 
Orange meetings were bodies of armed men ... So far as the Govern- 
ment knew, it was not the custom of the Nationalists to go armed to 
their meetings until the bad example was set by the Orangemen.’ — 
Hansard, 
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amount ol tlie collection considerably exceeded the 
amount necessary. 

The Parnell tribute (as this ' collection ’ came to be 
called) was a remarkable expression of popular conli- 
dence and enthusiasm. Seizing the opportunity which, 
Parneirs embarrassments gave them, priests and 
people combined to give him a substantial proof of 
their regard, arfection, and gratitude. Inaugurated at 
the beginning of the year, the fund increased gradually 
at fu*st, and afterwards by leaps and bounds, until 
before the end of the year it reached nearly 40,000Z.‘ 
This munilicent gift in itself bore striking testimony to 
lAinuiirs populJU,•it 3 ^ Put an incident occurred some 
time aJIcn* the subscription lists had bticn opened which, 
sIiow(ul in a inorc^ rcunaikable way still liis hold on tlic 
mind and lu\art of tli<‘ nation. 

[V\\a Ik>p(‘. had nev(‘r lookc.ul with favour on the 
Jjaud Leagiui agitation. Indeed, he regarded it as 
nothing mortj nor less tlaui a revolt against the law- 
fidly constitutc‘d a.uthoriti(5S, which in truth it was.- 
And now (!atholic l)ishops and priests and pcioplo of 
Ireland were uniting to place the Prottistant leader of 
tlu^ rtwolt on a pc'de'stal of glory. There were not 
wajitiiig, it is said, Pnglish ag(mts at Home who readily 
us(‘d the Pariuhit(,i tribute as a lever to move the Pope 
against the agitators. The Jrisli were losing tlic faith 
ev(m tluur religious guides had been Itul astray, and 
Jiothing but tlui interfe.rence of the Pontiff could avert 
tlui daaig(s-s which imp('.rill(Kl the very salvation of the- 
pciophn So it was whispenal and believed at the Vatican.' 
'Impresscul by those', r(ipn‘,s(.‘.ntations, the J.\)pc acted 
witlx vigour a.nd promptitiukv A letter, signed by’ 
(Airdinal Simeoin, JTcfect, and Monscu'gncur Dominico 
^ The amount of tho mortgage was about 13,0002. 
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Jacobini, Secretary of the Sacred Congregation de 
propaganda T'ide, was despatched to the Irish l)ishoi)S 
condemning tlu^ *tril)ute’ and calling upon them to 
give it no countenance. Of course the bishops obeyed 
this mantlat<^ and the priests henceforth ceased to take 
any public part in colhading suhscriptions. But the 
lK‘Opk^ luuHled not the inipal letter, dduiy saw nothing 
in it hut the hand oC Ihigland. Certain facts wian sub- 
s(!(pit;ntly nna^akal which stummed to show that the 
suspicions t>t ilu; ptu)pU^ W(n*c not without sonui founda- 
tion. Tlu:se facts may now he relatcul. 

Towards the end of lH8‘i an Irish (kitholic Whig 
member (Mr. (Jeorge Krrington) went to Konui - on 
* his own alTairs/ it was said. Jhvfore starting, how- 
tn'er, called at the Foreign Oflice, tohl Jjord (iran- 
vlllt; of his intemUal visit, and said that he might iiavts 
an opportunity of dis(uissing Irish affairs with tins 
Pope. Jjord (IranvilU^ ihv.iw and tlusi gavti him a 
l(tttt‘r of nteomnusidation, whicdi lu^ had authority to 
hIiovv to tlH‘ papal St‘(n*<daries of State. In tlut hegiu- 
ning of IHHd wti hud this gttntlemau praetica-lly hlling 
ilu^ post of Fnglisli Ihivoy at tlui Vatican. The 
(l(n'(‘rnuumt wislnul to us(i tlui Popii to put down 
Parnell, ami to control Irish affairs gimerally in the 
Pnglish inten‘.st. T’hc Popti was anxious to rti- 
(‘stul)lish diplomatic, relations with Bnglaml. I lure. 
was a basis of m^gotiation. Ijord (Iranvilhi <iari‘d 
not, in ilu^ light of day, SiSid a dipU)matic mission 
io the Pope. Hnglish public opinion would not stand 
iliat. Ikii he iliought that a privaUt chamu^l oC com- 
immicatimi might Ixi opened through Mr. hlrringtcm, 
and that thus Dowuiiig Street could be kept in touch 
witli th(i Vatican. * What was thought of Ih'rington 

Borne? ' I asked an oflicial of tlie Papal Court wlum 
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the Erringtoii mission had become a matter of history. 

' Oh/ he answered, ‘ we looked upon him as an English 
envoy. I remember in those days whenever I called 

to see Cardinal I was habitually told that I could 

not see him ; Errington was constantly closeted with the 
Cardinal. When he walked about in the vicinity of 
the Vatican the Swiss Guards saluted him. tie was 
looked upon as a man of authority. It is easy for 
the English Government to repudiate Mr. Errington 
now, but they gave him the means of holding himself 
out to us as their agent.’ The English Envoy used 
his influence to discredit the Irish agitators — lay and 
clerical. 

One story will suflice to show how the Vatican 
regarded the Irish movement about this time. ‘Had 

you been in Italy,’ said Cardinal to an Irish 

ecclesiastic, ‘ in the time of Garibaldi you would have 
supported Garibaldi.’ ‘Yes, yotxr Eminence,’ said the 
Irishman, ‘ I would have supported CTaribaldi if he 
had had at his back the bisliops and priests and people 
of Italy.’ 

Despite all attempts at secrecy, the Errington 
mission became a public fact, and Ministers were forced 
to admit in the House of Commons that Mr. Errington 
had received a letter of recommendation from Lord 
Granville, and that his despatches from Eome were 
deposited, like the despatches of any other ambassador 
or envoy, in the arcliives of the Foreign Office. In 
Ireland tlie papal rescript was at once ascribed to Mr. 
Errington’s handiwork. 

England had secretly sought the services of the 
Pope, her ancient enemy, to strike at the Irish leader 
and the Irish movement. Could the force of England’s 
meanness further go? ‘If we want to hold Ireland 
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by force/ said an English member ^ in the House of 
Commons, ' let us do it ourselves — let us not call in the 
Pope, whom we are always attacking, to help us/ The 
Irish were not irritated with the Pope. Their anger 
was wholly directed against the English Liberal 
Ministry, which, v^hile constantly denouncing them as 
the creatures of Eome, had invoked the thunder of the 
Vatican to overwhelm a political opponent. The prac- 
tical question now was, how the Pope and England 
should be answered. There was only one way of 
answering them. By making the Parnell tribute a 
conspicuous success. All Ireland worked for this end. 
Subscriptions, which before the rescript came in. 
hundreds, now came in thousands, until a few months 
after its appearance the grand total of 37,000Z. was 
reached. The English Ministers might have chuckled 
when the rescript ^ was issued. They did not chuckle 
when the tribute was closed. Then they realised the 
folly of invoking the aid of the Pope to crush an Irish 
popular leader. 

‘ May I ask,’ I said to Mr. Gladstone, ' if Cardinal 
Manning ever gave you any help in your relations 
with Parnell?’ He answered: 'Never. He had, I 
think, something to do with the Errington mission ^ — a 
very foolish affair. Spencer thought it might do some 
good, and so I tried it. It did no good. Why, it is 
absurd to suppose that the Pope exercises any influence 
in Irish politics.’ In order to dispose of the Errington 
mission at once, I may here, though anticipating dates, 

^ Mr, Joseph Cowen, 

- The papal rescript was dated May 11, 1883. On that day the 
Parnell tribute amounted to 7,688Z. 11s, 5dl. On June 19 it amounted to 
15,102Z. On December 11 it reached the grand total of 37,011Z. 175. 

^ I understand that Cardinal Manning was opposed to the Errington 
mission. 
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insert a letter from Mr. Errington to Lord Granville. 
It was written in May 1885. Cardinal McCabe bad 
recently died. The question of bis successor in tbe 
arcbiepiscopal see of Dublin was under consideration. 
Dr. Walsb, of Maynootb, was tbe popular favourite. 
Dr. Moran, of Sydney, was practically tbe English 
nominee. Mr. Errington’s services were, of course, 
used to secure tin’s appointment. But tbe following 
letter fell into tbe bands of Mr. William O’Brien, wbo 
published it in ' United Ireland ’ on August 1, 1885 : 

‘ House of Commons : 

‘ Monday, May 15 [1885]. 

‘ Dear Lord Granville, — Tbe Dublin arch- 
bishopric being still undecided, I must continue to 
keep tbe Vatican in good humour about you, and keep 
up communication with them generally as much as 
possible. 

^ I am almost ashamed to trouble you again when 
you are so busy, but perhaps on Monday you would 
allow me to show you tbe letter I propose to write. 

‘ Tbe premature report about Dr. Moran will cause 
increased pressure to be put on tbe Pope, and create 
many fresh difficulties. Tbe matter must therefore be 
most carefully watched, so that tbe strong pressure I 
can still command may be used at the right moment, 
and not too soon or unnecessaril}^ (for too much 
pressure is quite as dangerous as too little). To effect 
this, constant communication with Eome is necessary. 

‘ I am, dear Lord Granville, 

‘ Faithfully yours, 

‘ G. Errington.’ ^ 


^ Mr. Errington however, had his reward. He was made a baronet. 
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The publication of this letter blew the bottom out 
of the Errington mission, and secured the appointment 
of Dr. Walsh. 

In December 1883 the Parnell tribute was closed. 

It was decided to give the Irish leader a cheque, 
and to invite him to a banquet at the Eotunda. 

On December 11 the banquet took place. There 
was, it is needless to say, an enthusiastic gathering. 
Parnell made a speech on the general situation, but said 
nothing about the cheque. 

' I remember,’ says Lord Spencer, ' the incident of 
the Parnell tribute. I hear that when Parnell received 
the cheque he put it in his pocket and never thanked 
anybody. Then there was a public meeting. I 
remember he made a long speech, but never said a 
word about the cheque. That struck me as a very 
extraordinary thing and very characteristic. Here is 
this handsome sum of money collected for him. He 
does not make the least reference to it, and he gives 
offence to nobody. That little incident always made an 
impression on me, because it showed the immense 
power of the man.’ 

I have said that Parnell derived his political . 
ascendency in no small degree from the fact that he 
walked all the time on the verge of treason-felony. 
He kept that path still. At no period since the begin- 
■ ning of the agitation was English feeling more incensed 
against Irish-Americans than during the years 1883 
and 1884. The policy of dynamite had been boldly 
proclaimed by the ‘ Irish World.’ Attempts were 
made to destroy the offices of the Local Government 
Board and to blow up London Bridge. Victoria, 
Paddington, Charing Cross, Ludgate Hill railway 
stations were marked out for destruction. Scotland 
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Yard was attacked, l^ynamite i)lots and rumours of 
dynamite plots filled the air. There was an opidcmic 
of outrages. 

A dyiuimite factory was discovered at Biriningliam. 
Batches of dyiuimitards were seized, and the public 
investigations which followed proved the American 
origin of tliese plots to lay London in ruins. The 
public mind was disturbed, the (lovernment was 
alarmed. Special guards of police and soldiers were 
placed in charge of public buildings, and tlio streets of 
London pres(‘nt(^d the appearance of a town under the 
sway of som(‘ d(‘spotic ruha* who feared tlu'. vtujgc'.ance 
of his i)t‘ 0 ])h‘d Those who Indieved in the', lieneiicent 
infliKvncc'. of the Anglo-Saxon ra(‘,e werti (siragu^d and 
horril'u'.d a,t this sta,te. of affairs. Any nuin wlio was, 
(^V(‘.n to ihc‘. slightest (^xU'nt, undis* Mnglish influence 
would at this monu'ut have shrunk from cu)ntact with 
the (dan-ini-(hu'l. .But Banudl ludd on his courses 
English opinion was naught to him. ]lis oiu'. thought 
was to k(H'.i) Irishmen unitt'd. ]Ie wa^s prt*.pa,red to 
suffer much, to risk much, for this. H('. did not lu'sitate 
in IHHd to proclaim to the world his d(d('.rmination to 
kcu'.p up communication with tluj Anu'ricaai Ihvolu- 
tionists by dtispatching a cablegram to the Ehiladclphia 
convention ; and in 1884 he sent Mr. William liedmond 
and Mr. Si'xton to another convention in Boston. lie 
was cautious and circumspect. lie did not desire 
publicity. But when publicity was necessary ho did 
not slirink from it, ltd all England denotmee him as it 
might. 

Yet his relations witli the Clan-na-Gacd woro not 

’ Thf*HC outragcB took placo in 1S.S.1 anti 1SR4. On January 24, 
attenipt.H worn wxade to blow up the Tower, the ilouBo o£ ConmioiiB, 
and WeHtnuuHter Hall. 
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cordial. In sympathy with the rebellious spirit of the 
brotherhood, he looked upon the dynamite policy as sheer 
insanity. It was, besides, unfair to him and his 
parliamentary colleagues. Men in Chicago might easily 
hatch plots for the destruction of London, but they 
had not to run the gauntlet of the English House of 
Commons. Some consideration ought to be shown 
to those who had to carry on the struggle on this 
side of the Atlantic. None was shown. He did not 
conceal his private repugnance to the methods of the 
American Extremists. He spoke of Eord and Einerty 
as ‘ d d fools.’ 

The ‘Irish World’ denounced the parliamentary 
movement, and opposed the parliamentary party after 
the Kilmainham treaty. In fact, from about August 
1882 until about the middle of 1884, or even later, 
the ‘World’ was hostile to Parnell. ‘There are no 
organisers,’ it wrote in October 1882, 'going about 
knitting the people together. There are no orators or 
teachers sent through the country to educate men. On 
the contrary, all agitation has been discontinued, and a 
quieting down policy is the order of the day. Davitt, 
Dillon, Egan, Brennan have been wishing and pray- 
ing for vigorous action, all in vain.’ In November 
1882 the ‘ World ’ wrote : ‘ We have not as much faith 
in the wnsdom and ability of Mr. Parnell as we once 
had.’ 

If the Clan could have fitted out a fleet of torpedo 
boats to blow up the British fleet Parnell would have 
offered no objection. That would have been war. But 
a conspiracy to damage the British empire by abortive 
dynamite explosions in the streets of London w^as the 
conception of lunatics. 

He would sometimes smile grimly at the grotesque- 
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ness of these plots, occasionally luitclxecl with utter 
iiuhrfercncocvcn to the lives of the Nationalist mcinbcrs 
themselves. Had the attempt to destroy tlic Chairing 
Cross Railway Station been successful, a score of Irisli 
members who were stopping at the Cliaring Cross Hotel 
would liavo been blown into eternity. It transpired at 
the trial ot some of the dynamitards that a proposal 
had been made to throw a bomb into the Ilonse of 
Commons, ‘ I entered the House of Coimuons about 
this time,’ said Mr. Harrington. ' I rememlier being 
in the Bmoking-room one evening with rarnell and 
Lord Randolph' Churchill. Well, rarnell,” said Lord 
Raaulolph Cliurchill, reft'rring to the dynaaniio trials, 

I su])])os(\you would objcxrt to laive a^ bomb thrown 
into the IIoiisi'. of (^vmmons. Yon would not likevio 
hii blown up, by a.n Irishnuin.” I tun not so 

sur(‘. of ilait,” stiid Ptiriudl, “ if tluan'. wt‘n‘, ji call of the 
House,”’ 

'Mr. Ha.iaie!l,’ a,sk<Ml th<^ Attoriu^y-dema’jd a/t the 
Ptiriudl Commission, ‘yen know that ]>ti.ly |a c*onvict(id 
dyiuunitaa'd] a.t all (ivmits was tricul for luiing n, d^'iia- 
mitard?’ ‘ ^^!S,’ aaiswia'tul I’armdl, ‘ lut was tried and 
conviftiid of having bombs in his po<*k(‘t wbie.h, it wtis 
siigg<!st<!d, wc?r(t going to Int thrown on tin; lloor of tin) 
Housti of (kmmions, which would ])rol)abIy hav(t had 
an (upiaJ efftM’t a.ll roumh’ 

Hut wha.t did Ikirmdl think of tlu^ moi*alIty of 
dynainiti'V I hi did not think a, bout it a,t all. He 
regaj'ded tin* moral s(‘rmons ])r<aiclu‘d ])y Hnglish 
statesmen and publicists as the nusH^st caint, a.nd 
looked upon tlu^ ‘ d'im(*s’ ’ dmuineiations of tht^. ‘ Irish 
World ’ as ih ca.sc^ of thc^. pot calling tla^ kMtli! blacdv. 
Morality was tins last thing the Hnglish thought of in 
tludr dealings \\’iili ln‘laiuL IMoraliiy was the last 
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tiling he thought of in his dealings with them. There 
are men who can readily argue themselves into the 
belief that whatever serves their purpose is moral - 
Such men could easily explain away the dynamite 
outrages to their own satisfaction. But Parnell’s mind 
was too simple to indulge in the subtleties and refine- 
ments necessary for this achievement. He was content 
to call the dynamitards fools, and to laugh at the 
moral pretensions of the House of Commons. For the 
rest, he concentrated all his energies upon the main, 
purpose of bringing the British statesmen to theix* 
bearings on the question of Ireland. He had no faitlx 
in an English party. He advised his fellow-country- 
men to trust in none. Speaking at the St. Patrick’s 
Day celebration in London in 1884, he said : ‘ I have 
always endeavoured to teach my countrymen, whether: 
at home or abroad, the lesson of self-reliance. I do 
not depend upon any English political party. I should 
advise you not to depend upon any such party. I do 
not depend upon the good wishes of any section of tho 
English. Some people desire to rely on the Englislx 
democracy — they look for a great future movement; 
among the English democracy ; but I have never: 
known any important section of any country which has 
assumed the government of another country to awaken, 
to the real necessities of the position until compelled to 
do so. Therefore I say, do not rely upon any English, 
party; do not rely even upon the great English 
democracy, however well disposed they may bo 
towards your claims ; but rely upon yourselves^ 
upon the great power which you have in every 
industrial centre in England and Scotland, i]Lpon 
the devotion of the sea-divided G-ael, whether it: 
be under the southern cross or beyond the wide 
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Atlantic ; but, above all, rely upon the devotion 
and determination of our people on the old sod at 
home.’ 

In the struggle which was now imminent we shall 
see him playing off one English party against the 
other, and out-manoeuvring both. 


VOL. II. 
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CHAPTEK XVI 

WOOING PARNELL 

I HAVE given one instance — the Monaghan election — of 
how quickly Parnell, though ' submerged ’ during the 
years 1883 and 1884, could come to the surface when 
his presence was necessary. I shall give another. We 
have seen that in 1882 Davitt wished to make Land 
Nationalisation a plank in the National League plat- 
form, and that Parnell would not allow it. Davitt still 
adhered to his views, and, not unfairly, endeavoured in 
private and public to enforce them. Parnell — shrinking 
from public controversy with a colleague, yet fearing 
that perhaps even a small section of the people might 
accept the principle of Land Nationalisation and that 
a division would thus be caused in the Nationalist 
ranks — felt himself constrained to make a public 
declaration on the subject. Speaking at Drogheda on 
April 15, 1884, he said : ‘ It is necessary for me to take 
advantage of this occasion to warn you against elements 
of future difficulty — elements of possible future diffi- 
culty, and possibilities of grave disunion in our ranks, 
which may be obviated by a timely declaration. I 
refer to the project termed the nationalisation of the 
land, and in dealing with this question I don’t wish to 
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intrude upon you anything of a personal character. 
I prefer, as I always have done in public life, 
to deal with principles, and not with men. I have 
stLown you two planks of the platform of the Land 
League— the destruction of rack-rents and of landlord 
oppression and evictions, and the facilitation of occupy- 
ing ownership by the tiller of the soil. Well, un- 
mindful of this fact, we have been recently informed 
upon distinguished authority, at a meeting in Dublin, 
ttiat w'e have been false to the spirit of the Land 
League, that we are unmindful of its principles, because 
we refused to desert that which has been our pro- 
gramme up to the present moment and follow this new 
craze. Ownership of land by anybody, we are told, is 
theft. Whether that anybody be landlord or tenant, it 
is equally a crime and a robbery, and because we refuse 
to agree with that sweeping assertion we are condemned 
as slack and as yielding basely to the i)resent Coercion 
Act. The desire to acquire land is everywhere one of 
the strongest instincts of human nature, and never more 
developed than in a country such as Ireland, where land 
is limited and those who desire to acquire it are numo- 
rons. I submit further, that this desire to acquire landed 
property, and the further desire to be released from tlie 
crushing impositions of rack-rents, was the very basis 
and foundation of the National Land League, and that 
without it, although not solely owing to it, we never 
could have progressed or been successful. As reason- 
ably might we have supposed that we could have 
persuaded the poor man that it was with him a crime 
to endeavour to hope for the ownership of the holding 
he tilled. No more absurd or preposterous proposition 
was ever made to a people than, after having declared 
on a thousand platforms by a million voices that the 
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tenant slioultl tlu‘ owner t*f his liohlin*;’ that afite* 
this (leelaraiion hail lanai (m’reeil tn hy a million of our 
own counirynion in iMi^dainl, Anua-ira, and Australia - 
tifier having’, with unnxainphni sueuoss, prutaHultui 
forward on ilu'Sti lim*s for hvt* years, we shoultl quietly 
turn round, retraei* our sit‘ps to tin* stariiiqppo.st, ami 
coninuuuHi aiU!W a movement whieh rdundd ht! wantin|.t 
in e.vcuy elenumt and prospin-t of sueeess. . . , 1 liave 
neither advaneed nor r<M*t;dt‘d from the positiori whie.h 
t took up in iHTd. It was a position whieh I thoiq^dit 
you wovdtl ht^ ahltt to earry, ami whieh in all proliahility 
you will ahhi ti> earrv. ... I said in New York, in 
1B79, wluui I lamUnl thtu'e, w hat 1 :siy to you toun^lit 
—that you must either j>ay for the land or fq^ht for 
it. . . . Constitutional a*tiiatit>n ami or‘tanisation (siu 
do a gnuit deal to wliittle duwn the jjriite tliai the. 
landlord asks for his lami, hut it must he pai<l unless 
you adopt tint other alltsmativi* whieli I say mdhing 
about. We are told of some gnsit W'ave of Isaglish 
<huuocraey whieli is eoming ‘^^‘**^* here to poor Ireland 
to assist the. Irish ilemot'ratyv. ^Vliv jioor Iiish 
diuuocraey will havts 1 fear, to ndy upon Ihemselviss in 
tlie future a.s tiny havi* had to dtj up to the prtssimt 
nUHueni. ddie land qm-stion of Ireland must ht* seiihsl 
hy the Irish perqde at home.’ 

This Kpeeeh ilisposed of t!u* question of Land 
Kaiionalisatiem. Davitt still ht*ld his own views, hut 
he despaired of gaining any adherents in Ireland, and 
soon aftinwvards wamt on a ttuu* to Lgypt, 

Towards t!a.!<md of 1 hh 4 then* was imieh diHciission 
in Nationalist cdrcles about the ' inaetivity ’ of ParmdL 
^ Do you think,’ a Nationalist Haiti to me in Dtsteiuher, 
Uhat Parnell is tired of the wlmlt* huHiness and that 
he means to chuck it up? * 1 ventured to remind my 
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friend of the Monaghan election a,nd of tlio Drogheda 
speech, and snggestod that rarm‘11 would probably 
always appear upon the scene wluni he thouglit his 
presence was necessary ; that he would not be forced 
into activity by tlic iibusc ot‘ the ‘ Irish World,’ any 
more than he would be forced into inactivity by tlui 
abuse of the ^ Times.’ .lie would always take liis own 
line at his own time, and disregard tluj critics. A 
fortnight after this conversation Pariull was again in 
evidence. An election was pending in the C^-ounty 
Tipperary. Ilis nomiiuH'. was Mr. dolm O’Connor, of 
Cork. A local conve.ntion nominated a locail candidait', 
Mr. O’Kyan. lltn-t'- was a new dang('r. A fight 
between two Donui Jtul(‘ caaididaii's would c.(‘rtainly 
give the (sunny an opportunity to l)laspbenu\ Ihiglish 
publicists looked at tlu' situation with joy, Irish 
Nationalists with abirm. W’hat wa.s to bit done? How 
was this fresh ptnal to ho a,V{*rt(*d? OiuMlay Parnell 
arrived siuhbnily in tli(‘ town of dMuuit‘s. Ne.xt day 
the dang(ir laid pa.ss(‘.d. Mr, O’K-yan Inul rtdansi, Mr* 
O’Coimor was aecu'.ptcHl with atudjinuition. On January 
8, IBHo, ranu‘11 addrc^sscul a nuudang in Jliurh'S. Hti 
said: ' When 1 went to Miaith I was told that I was not 
a Meath man, but .1 was not told scy by Nationalists. J 
was told so by landlords. Wluni 1 went to Cork, no 
one there said that I was not a C’ork man. The 
qiu'.stion is i\ot w'ludlun’ you Indong to this county or 
to that, hut whetlun: you an^ a good Irishman. Mr. 
OMiyaai has jyroved himsdf a good Irishman by ilH'> 
haiulsomci way in which he has r(‘iir<‘d fnym this 
contest; and I will answes* for it that Mr. O’Connor 
will prove himself a. good Irishman if lu‘ is rt'iurmul for 
Tippcirary.’ 

JIc was returncul for dh’pperary without op])ositioiL 
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The General Election was now approaching, and 
Parnell girded up his loins for the struggle. The 
election was fought under new conditions. In December 
1884 a new Eeform Act, establishing household 
suffrage in Ireland, became law. The result, contrary 
to the expectations of Ministers, w^as to strengthen the 
position of Parnell. The Irish electorate was increased 
from about 200,000 to about 700,000 voters, and the 
new voters were almost all Home Eulers. Ministers 
were ' hoisted with their own petard.’ They believed 
that the new Franchise Act would make Ireland 
Liberal. In truth it effaced the Liberals. 

For two years Parnell had kept quiet, flashing only 
now and then like a meteor across the political firma- 
ment, and again disappearing. Now he burst forth once 
more in a blaze of activity, and filled the world with his 
name. ‘ When,’ he said, speaking of his tactics between 
May 1882 and January 1883, ‘when courage was 
required when it was necessary for the interests of the 
nation, I have shown it ; and when moderation was 
necessary and temperate judgment for the interests of 
the nation, I had the courage to show it too.’ 

He now made a short journey through the country, 
speaking at Clonmel (where the freedom of the city 
was presented to him) and at Bansha on January 9, and 
at Arklow on January 11. On January 21 he sounded 
the tocsin of war at Cork, in a speech which cheered 
the heart of every Nationalist in the country. Pie said : 
‘We cannot ask for less than the restitution of Grattan’s 
Parliament, with its important privileges and wide, far- 
reaching constitution . We cannot, under the British con- 
stitution, ask for more than the restitution of Grattan’s 
Parliament. But no man has a right to fix the boundary 
cdE the march of a nation. No man has a right to 
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say, Tims far sluilt tlicni go, aiul no fiiriliti:’' ; and 
we liavc never attoiupitKl to fix tlie ;n' plus' ultra to 
the progress of Ireland’s nationhood, and \vc^ nevt‘r 
shall’ 

On January 28 he delivered a lee.iurt^ before (he 
Cork 'Young Ireland Society’ on inland and lua* 
Parliament. Mr. Ilorgan has given nu*. (h(^ following 
reminiscence of this lecture : 

' Parnell always stopped at my lumse in Cork. 
He was very pleasant in a house; (piiett, and ix'.ady 
to put up with anything. He stayc'd with nu‘ in 
January 1885. Tlu^ Young Inland Soeh'ty a,skt‘d 
him to deliver a lecture on Irish Instory. ih' c‘on- 
sented. Afterwa,rds lu' said to nu\ ‘‘ I really do not 
know anything about Irish liistory. Have' you <>;ot 
any books I cam n'ad?” .1 kmnv a;S lil.lle about Irish 
history as lu'. did, but 1 lisluu’l out some, books for hiju. 
The day of tlu'. Us-.tun'. ea.nus T'lu‘ hour fixed was 
8 i’.M. \\a diiusl a litth^ (*a.rli(‘r tiuui usual. Dinruu: 

was ov(ir at a quari(‘r to (ughi. Now,” said larnell, 
rising from the (abU% I must rea,d up the; history. 
Will you give nu'. a ptm and ink, andsonu* nof(‘-pa,p(‘r ? ” 
I put him into a room by himself, with ptui, ink, and 
paper, and tlu^ Inioks. I canui bade aJ»out a, (puirtta* 
to uiiux He lookt'd up smiling and said: “Pm 
x'cady 1 ” He laid mad(i noU's in big luimlwriting on 
tlie paper ; about three noU^s on each slund.. ‘‘ 1 ilduk 
I will be able to say sonuHiing now,” h(‘. said. W'e tluui 
drove off to tlui rooms of the society, d'hti streets w<*re 
crowded, the rooms wtU'ii crowdcHl. \V(‘ were. a,n hour 
and a (piarttu: late. Wlum Ikinudl showed himself he 
received a magnifuauit nua^ption. When lu; asemuhid 
the platform they ch(H‘red him a, gain ajid again. What 
a king he looked, standing on that pluiform that night; 
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SO handsome, so quiet, so self-possessed, so dignified, 
People thought of looking at no one hut him. He 
dwarfed all around him. There was a majesty about 
the man whicli fascinated and awed you. I felt 
horribly nervous for him. I knew how he had got 
up the lecture, and I feared he would break down. 
1 felt so anxious that I really did not follow the lecture 
at all. Put I heard the cduuu's, and tlu^y cdieered from 
l)(*ginning to (uid. 

* Coming home hv. was as simplti and as proud as 
a child of the whole piafornuuna'. ^‘1 think,'’ he 
said, “ I got through very widl.*' He did not seem to 
have the faintest notion that pi'oph^ IooIuhI up to him, 
not only as the greatest man in Indand, but one of the 
most rtuuarkable nusi in Kuropi‘. Jh^. spoke like a 
young man nuiking his (irljid at a d(‘bating socitdy, 
1 can see him now walking upstairs to bt‘d with the 
candlt‘. in his hand, and stepping so (itiieily and lightly 
so as to disturb no om‘, 1U‘, was likt^ a young fellow 
who has conui honu^ late and was afraid to wak<‘, '‘the 
governor,” Vet, with all his self-dt^pnadation, nuKh^sty, 
and gentlen(‘ss, you always hdt that you wen^. in tlie 
prc^sence of a masttu'. Vou dan^ not presume on his 
familiarity when lu^ chostj to l)e familiar. Without 
any tdTort whatevtu' upon his part you always hilt 
tlui ovtu'powm’ing iidhuuuai of his extraordinary 
p<irsonality/ 

From Cork Farnell wtmt on January 25 to bhmis. 
On tlui 2(>th lui addressed a nuading at Milltowu 
Malbay. hi b'ebruary he was oncu^. more in Ijondon 
attiuuling to his parliame.ntary duties. 

On March 17 he prc^sldcul at tlie Ht. Ikitrick’s Day 
l)an(pU‘t, and again laid denvn the principle on which 
the. siruggUi should he carried om * Jhigland,’ ho 
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said, ' will respect you in proportion as you respect 
yourselves. Englislnnen will not give anything to 
Ireland out of justice or righteousness. They will 
concede your liberties when they must, and no sooner.’ 

In April the Ihiucc and rriiicess of Wales visited 
Ireland. Some Nationalists thought that the occasion 
should 1)0 used to demonstrate against tlie Government. 
Parnell did not hold this view. He was of opinion that 
the royal visitors should ho allowed to pass through 
the country like ordinary visitors ; that there should be 
no demonstrations one way or the other. On April 11 
he wrote to ‘ United Ireland ’ : 


Letter to ‘ United Ireland ’ 

‘ ^’'oll a.sk for my views regarding the visit of 
tlu' Ih*ince of Wal(‘s. In n^ply I desire to say tliat 
it the usa<g(‘s of the constitution existed in Inland 
as they do in hhigland there would, to my judg- 
ment, bt^ no incu)nsistency in those who believe in 
the liinihul monarchy as tlie Ix'st form of govern- 
ment taking a suitahle part in the recej)iion of the 
Prince. .Hut in view of tlie fact that the constitu- 
tion has never becai adininisUvrcd in Tnhind according 
to its spirit and pn'.ccHlents, that the power of the 
Grown as wiihlcd l)y !Earl Spencer a,nd other Viceroys 
is despotic a,nd unlimited to the last degree, and that 
in the pn^stavt insiiuuu) the royal pca'sonage is to be 
tiscul by tlu^ two Ihiglish political partic^s in Inland 
for the purpose of injuring and, insulting the Irisli 
Nationalist paa*t3% ^^lal of impeding if possible their 
work, I fail to stui tipon what ground it can he claimed 
from any lover of constitutional govcaannent under a 
limited monarchy that the Ihnnctj is (mtithul to a 
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rtH’fpiitui fnuu tin* iiulrjH'ndfui aiul patriotic people 
i\[ !n*l;uid, or to any rccc^jpiitioii, nave, from tlu‘. garrison 
of tjffu'ials, and larulowiua’s, and placnol uniters who 
fatten upon tlu* pcJVerty and misfortunes of the country. 
lici nu‘ suggest a panillt‘l. ‘Would it l>e. tolerated in 
iMigland for a monuait if the (lovernnunt for tlieir 
<nvn party purpost‘s> on the eve of a g’iaun*al election, 
\vi*re to ust^ th{‘ Priiun of Wah^s as an t'lt'ctioiKnring 
ag’tad in any st*etion of tlu^ (‘ountry, and were to send 
liim upen a royal prog’ress in ordea' to emharrass tluu’r 
politieal opponents V ^V\u\ breach, of et)nstituiional 
pri\ ili'‘,a‘ hta-oines i;till graver when W(‘ eonsidea* that it 
is the mareh of a nation which is now sought to he 
impetled -the fruition of a long struggle' luul of many 
sat'rifiees which tlu* adventitious aid of this roya,l 
visit is enlistesd t*) injurt'. 1 luivt', howt'Vt'r, vwny 
eouthieiuM' that our pt'ophs haA'lng hetui suitahly fore- 
warned, win not allow' tlasir hospitsihle nature a.nd 
('ortlial dispe^sition to carry tluni into any attitude 
v\hi(di might In* taken as om^ of (‘ond{)na.Lion for 
the past, or sat i:da(‘t ion with the pnssmt states of 
affairs. 

*(’nMnn-:s S. pAUNi-nn./ 

{firiK'ir,. ad\ier to n*erivt‘ the r^yal \i;dtorHwith 
ts»urt» -.v and is',.*-rve was nut taken, dhien* w‘er(‘ hosiiUi 
dt'Ui* «!r 4 1'at itna in tii»' lunth. In some ihstrieis l)laek 
flag-* Were hung uloigt tlu* line of nmle inul tlu^ 
in-:^rri|iti«n \\H.s sht'wn : * W’e will liavts no 1 ha nee tint 
(‘lutrliis* Mngli.di petgde wtu'e ridieveth says tlui 
‘ Aiiimul Ki*girUerd when the !*rinee reinrned. 

On the <*\'e of the (huuu’ul Mleetion of inHo Irctlaiul 
was h»fihn;^ with sedition. Loial Spenemg like Mr. 
l**Mr,Srr, larretl w it h t he t*oi*ndon luatsln Wluu’eviir 
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he went throughout the south and west he was received 
with manifestations of disloyalty. From the hour of his 
landing to the hour of his departure ‘ United Ireland/ 
expressing popular opinion, never ceased to denounce 
him in language of unmeasured ^dtuperation. 

His excursions through the streets of Dublin sur- 
rounded by a military escort suggested rather the 
presence of an arbitrary despot than the rule of a con- 
stitutional Viceroy. The people sought his overthrow 
and the overtlirow of the Minister w^ho sent him with 
a singleness of purpose and a tenacity of will which 
for the moment dwarfed almost every popular grievance 
and obscured every popular aspiration. 'Eemember 
Coercion 1 Down with Gladstone ! ’ was the war-cry 
of the day. 

Parnell was unmoved by the passions which swayed 
the multitude. He surveyed the situation with his usual 
calmness, and with his usual clearness of vision. Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government was doomed. That much 
was evident. He had the power to destroy it, and he 
would destroy it. But what then ? 

In opening the campaign of 1885 Parnell fixed his 
eyes on three men in public life — Lord Eandolph 
Churchill, Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. Gladstone. As 
we have seen, he had no faith in English parties. He 
believed that neither Whigs nor Tories would do any- 
thing for Ireland because of righteousness. Office was 
the goal of every English politician. It was for him 
to see that no English politician should reach it except 
through the open ranks of the Irish parliamentary 
party. The new Eeform Act wnuld enable him to 
command a following of eighty or ninety members. 
With this force, well disciplined, he would be master 
of the situation. It was said that he ought to address 
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public meetings in England. He laughed contemptu- 
ously at the suggestion. He would concentrate all his 
efforts to bring English statesmen to his feet. Then 
he would let them convert the English people. That 
was his plan of operation. 

Parnell liked few men ; above all, he liked few 
Englishmen. Yet he regarded Lord Eandolph Churchill 
with no unfriendly feelings. He thought that the 
young Tory Democrat possessed generous instincts, 
entertained kindly feelings towards the Irish, and was 
full of originality, resource, and courage. A pleasant 
companion, frank, witty, joyous, with a dash of fun and 
mischief, there was no English member with whom 
Parnell would rather spend an hour in the Smoking- 
room of the House of Commons than this Eadical who 
was born a Tory. But would Lord Eandolph take up 
Home Eule? Well, Parnell w^as of opinion that he 
was as likely to take it up as any other Englishman, 
and (at the worst) for the same reason — to get into office ; 
at his best, however, Parnell believed that Lord Eandolph 
was more likely to be genuinely touched by the Irish 
case than any of his compatriots. He also had a 
shrewd suspicion that there was nothing which this 
rattling young Tory would relish more keenly than 
‘ dishing ’ the Whigs — except, perhaps, ‘ dishing ’ the 
Tories. But if he were drawm towards Home Eule, 
would he bring the Tory party with him? Of 
this Parnell had grave doubts. Yet he was satisfied 
that with Lord Eandolph’s help he could at least create 
a diversion on the Tory side which -would fill the 
Liberals with alarm and force them forward in his 
direction. 

Politically, Parnell held the member for Birmingham 
in high esteem. They had combined to throw over 
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Mr. Forstcu'. Would they conibinc to carry Home 
liule ? Iso member of the Cabinet was more advanced 
on Irish questions than the Itadical leader. He had 
prepared a scheme of self-go vcrninent which gave the 
Irish everything but a Parliament. He had always 
considered, and even at times consulted, the Irish party 
on Irish subjects. He kept in touch with the National- 
ists when Ins colleagues in the Cabinet shunned them 
as pariahs. He disbelieved in the policy of coercion. 
He was fully in sympathy with a policy of redress and 
reform. Assuredly, if there were any English politician 
with whom Parnell might be expected to cultivate 
cordial relations, it was with Mr. Chamberlain. Yet as 
the crisis approached ho kept the member for Birming- 
ham at arm’s length. 

Mr. ITc'.aly and Mr. Cliamberlain saw a good deal 
of each oilier in those days. On one occasion Mr. 
Chamlxndaiu asked Mr. Ilealy to dine with him in 
ordi^r to have a tallc about Ireland. Mr. Hcaly asked 
Parneirs ptvnnission. Parnell said, ' No,* angrily, and 
showed very clearly that he did not desire the con- 
tinuance of friendly relations between the two men. 
In fact, Parnell secans to have made up his mind that 
Mr. Chamberlain would go to the verge of Home Eule 
and stoi) tluu'e. lie would make the running for Mr. 
Gladstone. He could be relied on to that extent, but 
no more. 

Mr. Gladstone remained. Parnell had no love for 
Mr. Gladstom^. But ho regarded every person in public 
life in England as an intellectual pigmy compared to 
the Grand Old Man. ^ Ah,* he once said to me in the 
Smoking-room of the House of Commons, ' you do not 
know what it is to fight Mr. Gladstone. I am no 
match for him.’ I said : ‘ Don’t you think you under- 
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estimate your powers?’ He answered : 'No; I could 
not explain to you what a strain it is to have to fight 
him. I know it. I have fought him, and am ready to 
fight him again; but he knows more moves on the 
board than I do.’ He then paused ; an Irish member 
entered from the Terrace. Parnell, shaking the ashes 
from a cigar, looked at him, adding quickly, with an 
arch smile, 'But he thinks he is a match for Mr. 
Gladstone.’ 

Man for man, Parnell would rather have Mr. 
Gladstone on his side than anyone in England. Party 
for party, he preferred the Tories to the Liberals. 
'The Tories,’ he said, 'can carry a Home Eule Bill 
•through the Lords. Can the Liberals ? ’ Hoping to 
convert the Tories, he believed nevertheless that Mr. 
Gladstone would in the end outstrip all competitors 
in the race for the Irish vote. The greatest parlia- 
mentary tactician of the age, the chances were he 
would out-manoeuvre every antagonist. He might even 
out-manoeuvre Parnell himself. Still the course of the 
Irish leader was perfectly clear. He had to threaten 
Mr. Chamberlain with Lord Eandolph Churchill, and 
Mr. Gladstone with both, letting the whole world know 
meanwhile that his weight would ultimately be thrown 
into the scale which went down upon the side of 
Ireland. His first move was against the Government. 
He wished to make the Liberals feel the power of the 
Irish vote. That could be done by beating them with 
the Irish vote. 

On May 15 Mr. Gladstone announced the determi- 
nation of the Cabinet to renew the Crimes Act.’ The 

^ Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet had decided, according to the account 
given by the Prime Minister, ‘ with the Queen’s permission,’ to abandon 
the coercion clauses of the Act, but to invest the Viceroy by statute with 
power to enforce, wherever and whenever necessary, the ‘Procedure 
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Bill was to be introduced on June 10. Parnell bided 
his time, watching his opportunity. On June 8 the 
second reading of the Budget Bill was moved by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach moved an amendment condemning the increase 
of beer and spirit duties proposed by Ministers. The 
House divided on the question. The Irish vote was cast 
upon the side of the Tories, and the Government were 
defeated by a majority of 12. When the figures, 264 — 
252, were handed in, a wild cheer of triumph and 
vengeance, mingled with cries of 'Eemember coercion,’ 
broke from the Irish benches. Parnell had shot his 
bolt and brought down his man. Mr. Gladstone 
resigned immediately, and before the end of the month 
the Tories were in office. Lord Salisbury was Prime 
Minister, Sir Michael Plicks-Beach Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Lord Pandolph Churchill Secretary of State 
for India, and the Earl of Carnarvon Viceroy of Ireland. 
The effect of this coiop de main on Liberal opinion has 
been described byMr. Morley: 'A second point that 
cannot escape attention in this crisis is the peremptory 
dissipation of favourite illusions as to the Irish vote 
‘‘not counting.” The notion that the two English 
parties should establish an agreement that if either of 
them should chance to be beaten by a majority due to 
Irish auxiliaries the victors should act as if they had 
lost the division has been cherished by some who are 
not exactly simpletons in politics. We now see what 
such a notion is worth. It has proved to be worth 
just as much as might have been expected by any on- 
looker who knows the players, the fierceness of the 

clauses ’ which related to changes of venue, Special juries, Boycotting. 
Ministers proposed, in fact, to dispense with the name and maintain the 
reality of coercion.— Jeyes, The Right Eo7i. Josexjh Chanihcrlain,^. 148. 
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ganu% atul the irrcsistil)le of the prizes. When 

it suits tlu‘ir own purpose the two J^nglish parties will 
uniii* to hufilt‘ or to crush the Irish, but luuther of them 
will evtu- st*rupU‘ to use ilu^ Irish in order to baffle or to 
crush their own rivals. This fancy must be banislied 
to the same liml)o as tlu' similar (lri‘am that Ireland 
could bi^ disfranchistul and rtuhuual to the a’ank of a 
(’n>wu (*tdony, Thna^ yt^ars a^^o, wlu'u Ireland was 
viohaitly disturlual and tlu‘ hash mt‘ml)tu*s W(a*e ex- 
tnantly troublesi)mt% this lin(‘ proj<Hd of ^a)ve.rnin^ 
Ireland lik(‘ India was a favoiirih' consolation even to 
some Lilau'als who mieht have lusm (‘xpected to know 
beiUn*. ^riu* absurdity of tlu^ design and the shallow- 
ju‘SH of thost* wlio W(‘rt‘ captivait*d by it wtu'c swiftly 
<*xpoHtHh A few montlm aftt‘r tlu^y had been consoling 
tlu’mst*lvi‘s with th(^ idea of takiiig away the francliiso 
fnuu Inland they all voted for a measure which 
(‘Xtendiul the franchist^ to stwi^ral hundreds of thousands 
uf tlu‘. inhabitants of Ireland who had not possessed it 
befon*, a.nd who an* not at all likdy to (‘inploy their 
newpowio' in tlu^ dinadion of (’rown coloui(\s, or martial 
law, or any of tlu^ other random panata^asof thoughtless, 
iiH^outineiit politicians. As for the luuv (iovcTument, 
sharp (*ritics and som<‘ of tlu^ sharp(‘st an^ to be 
found on their own benclu*s do not shrink from 
declarin^^ that tliey come into powt^r as Mr. i^inudrs 
lit*utt*nants. His voti^ has instalh‘(b it cari displace 
thiuu; it has its pric<% and tlu‘ price will be paid. In 
ilu* wIiolt‘ transaelion the Irish not only count, they 
almost count for twiu-ything.' 

Parnell stavnal lunivily by his first move. He put the 
Liberals otil, and tlut 'Tories in ; puaislu‘d the one party, 
and made* he other <k‘p(*ud(mt on his will. It was 
chi*ck for Lord Baiisbury, and cluckmatc for Mr. 
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Gladstone. That was the state of the game in July 
I 1885. 

Kept in office by Parnell, the Tories did not of 
course attempt to renew the Crimes Act. They were 
I more Liberal than the Liberals themselves ; and Lord 
Carnarvon, in a gracious speech, expressed his determina- 
tion to rule by the ordinary law. Parnell asked for an 
inquiry into the trials of the Maamtrasna murderers. 
It was granted. Sir William Harcourt denounced the 
action of the Executive in reopening the subject as a 
rellection both upon the Government of Lord Spencer 
and upon the administration of justice in Ireland. Lord 
"Jvandolpli Churchill scoffed at Sir William’s qualms, 
i'(vpudiated a, 11 responsibility for tlie Gov(a‘nment of Lord 
Spencer, and condemned the Liberal policy of coercion. 
Ulhc Tory Pn'.ss was shocked. ‘We admit,’ said the 
' Stauda.rd,’ ‘the force of tlie temptation to conciliate 
Ml*. Parnell. Wo do not at all dispute the probability 
that the simple expeulient adoptcul will succeed. But 
tlait, in our ojiinion, is not enough to justify tlie tactics 
that have lieeu (unployc'.d.’ 

‘ It was not Ijoi’d Spencer alone whose good faitli 
lias been impeached,’ said the ‘Times,’ ‘but the Irisii 
judiciary, tlie law officers of the Crown, the public 
prosecutor, tlie magistracy, and the police.’ 

Tlio following extracts will give the reader some 
notion of the efforts which were made l)y tlie Tory 
leaders to ^ conciliate ’ Parnell. 

IjOTcI Itandol})li Church Ul. ‘ Undoubtedly we do 
intend to inaugurate a change of policy in Ireland. . . , 
The policy of the late Government so exasperated 
Irishmen —maddened and irritated that imaginative 
and warm-hearted race — that I firmly believe that had 
the late Government remained in office no amount of 

YOL. II. B 
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bayonets or niilitary would havt* provi'iiitnl {inibtH^aks 
ill Indandd 

Lord C((r}U(rr(OL ‘ 1. for my own part that 

special higislatioii oC this {eiHTfi<»id si»rl is iiicxptaliiait . 

It is inexpiulitail whih; it is in oinTaiion, and it is jstill 
nioni iiu^xpt'dimit wlion it has to In* rmovvcd at :dinrt 
inttn'valsd 

Lord Sdlisiiurj/, * 'riu‘ of (la- Crinias A<*t has 

l)e(‘n vory nuudi t'va;y!a‘ra.lod. W'hih* it u as in cxii.ti laa^ 
tlua*(} ‘'I’ew up a< thoirnuul hraiuda-. <!' (ht* NaJinna! 

.rioaypie, and it is from thorn that thtn;o ditViouh io,, 
procotsUal with whioh wi^ have m»\\ to oontiauh ddio 
in'ovisions in tlu^ (’rimos A<:t ayaiuoi hoyootiin*;’ ut ro 
ot veny small id'ieet. It ‘ 4 ’rt‘W up undor thal Art lunsm.s* 
it is a (‘rime which lo;,pslalion has very proat difficuhy 
in naiehinp'. I ha.ve soon it statoil that tin* (’rinH‘s Art 
diiniuislual outra‘»os: that htwootlinp aidi-d throupji 
oiitrapos ; tmd that ihf‘ Crinr s Act diminir.hoil lni\r;a > 
tinp. ... It is not (ruo; tla^ A*-! did lad dimini h 
outrap<!S. In So]di‘nd>or wiilmui tho Crinc ; Act tlaa't! 
wen: fiiWta' out raya tha.n in Anyjj. * uith that Act. . . , 

The truth ahonl i)iycot (.iny i.; that it dopend., upnn tho 
passing Iminoiu* of tho po|)ulation. 1 do not holiovo 
tluit in aaiy eommunily it ha., ondurod. I dotdtl 
whoihor in any community law ha:, boon ahU* fo 
provide a, sa t i -faidoiy rtunotiy : huf, I h -hoi o if ront.f in ^ 
its own Nomo.;is.’ ^ 

Jhuaull r.oi his hoarl (»n a fHO\ Land Ihil to faciliialo | 

the creation of a tiumut propriotary. Such a ihiluas v 

passed, jjord Aishhtmrno’s Act to(ik it:. |>Ia,i.’e on tho 1 

staiuti>l)ook. ily this nasisuro tia* Smto ua. . oinpoworod 
io advance a pari or the wlmlo td tho puroha.si.* luonoy 
to tenants who had aiyoml witli tludr landlords to piir« j 

cliase tludr holdings. Furly-uinu yi.*an» wvm allinvi.a! | 
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for repaj^ment of the purchase money, at the rate of 
4 per cent., and 5,000,000Z. were taken from the sur- 
plus fund of the Irish Disestablished Church and set 
aside for the purposes of the Act. But the most 
remarkable development of the Tory Irish ' alliance ’ 
has yet to be unfolded. 

In the summer of 1885 Lord Carnarvon invited 
Parnell to meet him to discuss the affairs of Ireland, 
Mr. Justin McCarthy shall begin this story : 

‘ Some time in the summer of 1885 Howard Vincent 
came to me in the House of Commons and said that 
Lord Carnarvon wished to have a talk with Parnell 
about Ireland. Vincent asked if an interview could be 
arranged. I said that Parnell w^as a difficult man to 
see, and that I doubted if it could be arranged. 

‘ Vincent said that the interview could take place at 
his house, and that everything would be managed very 
quietly ; he would keep all the servants out of the way, 
and open the door himself. I promised to see Parnell and 
to put the matter before him, I did see Parnell, and I 
told him all that Howard Vincent had said. Parnell 
replied : “ I will see Lord Carnarvon at his owui house if 
he wishes to see me. There must be no mystery.” I told 
this to Vincent, and it vras finally settled that I should 
see Lord Carnarvon first. I called on Lord Carnarvon 
at his own house. He opened the conversation, saying 
he wished to talk about Ireland and to hear Parnelhs 
views. He asked me if there were any suggestions 
about the government of the country which I would 
like to make. I said: “The first suggestion. Lord 
Carnarvon, I would like to offer is that you should go 
about without a military escort and without detectives. 
Trust the people.” 

' He answered : “ I have made up my mind on that 
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point already. I mean to trust the people.” Next he 
said that he was in favour of Home Eule.’ 

I asked : ‘ Are you sure he said Home Eule ? ' 

Mr. McCarthy. ‘ Yes, he did.’ 

‘ Did he give any sort of explanation as to what he 
meant by Home Eule ? ’ 

Mr. McCarthy. ‘ Yes, he said some such arrangement 
as existed in the English colonies. He did not conceal 
that he would have some difficulty with his colleagues 
in the Cabinet, hut he made no secret that he was him- 
self in favour of Home Eule. I said that Parnell was 
willing to see him in his own house. He replied that 
they could meet at his sister’s house in G-rosvenor 
Square. The house was not, I believe, at that time 
occupied. The carpets were up. That was the reason, 
I suppose, that Parnell said afterwards that the meeting 
took place in an empty house. I saw Parnell imme- 
diately, and told him what had taken place between 
Carnarvon and myself. 

' A few days later Parnell and Carnarvon met at the 
house in Grosvenor Square. They were quite alone. 
Parnell never gave me an account of the interview. 
He often had interviews which he kept to himself. 
Subsequently — it might be some months later — Car- 
narvon wrote to a lady, a mutual friend, saying that he 
was going to Hatfield to see Lord Salisbury, and that 
if he should happen to see me, to say that he would 
like to have a talk with me. This lady invited me to 
dinner to meet Lord Carnarvon ; the only persons pre- 
sent were the lady and her husband, and Lord Carnarvon 
and myself. After dinner the lady and her husband 
took some opportunity of retiring from the room, and 
Carnarvon and I w^ere left alone. He at once called my 
attention to an interview which Parnell had Just given 
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to an American newspaper. In this inic'rvitnv T'^arnell 
was reported to have said that he expi'cted inor(^ from 
Mr. Gladstone than he did from, the Toric's. “ If this 
newspaper report be true/’ said Lord C'arna.rvon, “ iluaui 
is no use in our goin^^ on.” Tliat was his ex])rt‘ssion, 
or something like it, as well as I can nuJoIU'ct. I 
unfortunately had not secai tin's report. I kiu‘AV nothing 
about it. I could not give any explanation. 1 could 
not say anything.^ 

'Carnarvon added something to tlu', (dTe(*t tl)a.t if 
Parnell looked to Mr. Gladstone to settk‘ tlu‘ (jiu'si.ion 
of Home Pule it was idle for him to discuss tlu' suhjeud; 
furtlier. 

'That was suhstantia.lly wha.t hapixac'd aJ. this 
interview. I had aJways a. high opinion of Lord 
Carnarvon. I feud salislied lu‘. wa,s willing to *,»ivt‘ us 
Home Pule, hut how' far h(‘ c.ould carry Ihe (’alunet 
with him, of cours(% I do not know*. It is i)ossihl(‘ that 
Carnarvon was hoiu'stly thinking of Ilonu* Knh', whih^ 
the Cabinet were thinking of ilu^ (lema'aJ Mltadion.’ 

Lord Carnarvon’s account of tht‘ (ra.nsn{’tion nuiy 
now be given : 

' Towards the tvnd of last July it was intimaUal to 
me that, if I weni willing, Mr. Ihirmdl w'ould also l)e 
willing to meet me in convcTsation. ... At that 
moment there was no one who cotdd precisely say 
what the wishes and the desin^s of tlu', Irish ])arlia- 
mentary party W(u;e. TIutcGuuI htuai singular r(‘ti(amf*e 
on their part, and it was impossihlc nailly to know wluit 
tlieir views and opinions wer(‘. 

'Tlierc was only one man who was in any wa,y 
qualified to speak, lie was the elmstui li^aiUr of tluj 

* This was an interview with a n‘p(>rt(*r ot the XfW York Ki-raUl In 
October. 
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Irish, parliamentary party, and his power was singu- 
larly and exceptionally large. He stood at the head of 
the parliamentary body, who have proved their strength 
by virtually controlling the business of the House of 
Commons. It was notorious that when the new Par- 
liament should be elected his strength would be at least 
doubled. When I, therefore, received such an intimation 
I felt that, on my part at least, I had no option in the 
matter. It seemed to me to be my duty to make myself 
acquainted with what Mr. Parneirs views and opinions 
were. . . . 

‘ I endeavoured to make myself explicit to Mr. 
Parnell. I explained that the thi'ee conditions upon 
which I could enter into conversation with him wure : 

‘ First of all, that I was acting for myself by myself, 
that all the responsibility was mine, and that the com- 
munications were from me alone — that is, from my lips 
alone. 

‘ Secondly, that that conversation was with reference 
to information only, and that it must be understood 
that there was no agreement or understanding, how^ever 
shadowy, between us. 

‘And, thirdly, that I was there as the Queen's 
servant, and that I would neither hear nor say one 
word that was inconsistent wuth the union of the two 
countries. 

‘ To these conditions Mr. Parnell consented, and I had 
the advantage of hearing from him his general opinions 
and views on Irish matters. This really is the whole 
case. Mr. Parnell was quite frank and straightforward 
in all he said. I, on the other hand, had absolutely 
nothing to conceal, and everything I said I shall be 
perfectly contented to be judged by. Both of us left 
the room as free as when we entered it. It was the 
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firsfc, the last, and the only time tliat I had tlie pleasure 
of meeting Mr. Parnell.’ ^ 

Parncirs statement comes next : 

‘Lord Carnarvon originally proposed that I should 
meet him at th(^ liouse of a gentleman (a member of 
Parliament 2) who subsequently undertook a mission to 
Iniland, and obtained hitters of introduction to several 
leading members of the Irish pari ijinu'utary party, with 
wliom he discussed in dcitail the s])(‘eies of an Trisli 
Parlianumt wliich would bo acet'ptal.>lo t<') Irciland. 1 
declined, howevc'r, to nuad Lord (^{irnarvon a<t tlui houses 
of a strang(a*, and sugg(ist(‘d that if tlui intervicav were 
to take ])Iae.(i n.i nil it hn.d Ixsst be jit his own n'si- 
d(ince. I niusl, ink(‘. i.ssiui witli th<i e<nTeein(iss of I jt)ril 
Carnarvon’s nieinorv as te two of tlu‘ lliinni eondilions 
wlnhli li(i n.llig'es li(‘ sta(<‘d to nu*, ns (lui e.on(litions 
U])()n which lu‘ could cid.cr into n.ny convcrsa.iion with 
m<'. nanu'Iy, tluit first of all h<‘ was acting' of hinisdf, 
l)y hlinsdf, and that the rt^sponsihility was his, and th<i 
connnimic.a.tions wma' from him aJoiu^ ; and si'condly, 
tluit he wa.s this'c. as tlui Qiit'cids servaid, and tluit lui 
would luather luair nor say one word tluit was iiuion- 
sisUmt with ilu*. union (>f the two countrie:>, amd that I 
eonscintial to these, eoiulilions. Now, Lord (-anuirvon 
did not lay down a.ny conditions wlaiievca* as a pre- 
liminary to his (intenaug into eonvm'saticai with me. It 
must hemnaniftist that if hc'. di^sinul to do so he would 
havi^, intinuitful iluan when napiesting tlu^ int(‘i:vie.w. 
lie eertahdy nuuh^ no use whatever of tlu^ two te.rms of 
thci two conditions which I ha.V(* nquadca!. dduaH*. is, 
liowevi'T, sonu'. foundation for his stat(‘mcnt concei'tdng 
lh(^ nanaining om*, inasmuch as he undouhhslly re,- 

* iloM.m* of TitiriR;, .Tuno 10, Isso. 

- Sir Howard Vinctut, 
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uiarkiHl ai ilu^ ciaunuaiftaut^tii (»f our tu>uvi‘rj4atic>u that 
liv ho|HHl I woultl undtu'slantl that \vt^ wortMioi onpigtHl 
in makin;( uiiy troaty or harauiin wliatovtu', Ijord 
(\aruarvon tlu*n ju*nr<*('th‘d to say tlait ho had nought 
thin intt*rvi(‘\v ft«r tho purp{»st‘ td asroriaiiiiuK lay 
vit‘\vs ri‘*j^ardin*(, slauild lit* rail it» a C ’onstituiiou for 
Iroland.” lUii 1 .soon ftuuid tlaat la* hud hrouglii me 
thon* iii in'th r that la* mi'dii yjvt* his own vitAVs upon 
this mattor as wtdl us jisei*rtjnnin*,^ mitua I readily 
my mind to liim tm the suhjeet, ami in rt*ply 
tti an iiH|uiry us to ii prt»pa»siil whieh liad lu'cm madt^ to 
hndd up a et niral Ii*ei.slutive iHuly tm tln^ ftuindaiion 
of <*tumty hoartls» I ttdtl him that 1 thoui^ht that thin 
wtnihi Ih* wtirking iti a wnmi^ tlireeiituu and wonhl not 
ueet^ptiHl as a S4dtlt*nu*nt hy Ireland; tltat the 
r.etilral Ie‘;islat ivt' body shimhl he a Parlianu*ni in nanu^ 
and in fueU that ti» it idiould he left it> tht* (u)nHidt*ra- 
iiim of \\hatt*vm* systi*m of loeal povernnumt ha* the 
eountit*s mi*;hi In* hamd ms't/s.sjiry. liord ('arnurvon 
tlicm assured me* that that was his <»wn vi<*w also; 
tdiai lie siroMi^ly a}ipr<*eiatt*d tin* importamas of ipvini^ 
due tti tile sentiments of the Irish in this 

matter. Ih* tln*u imjuinsl whether in my jud|(nn*nt 
some plan of romd itutin*^ a I Parliament in Duldin 
sln»rt e»f Keptsil of tin* I’nion minht not In* dinised ami 
jirovt* ureeptahh* to Irelaml; ami !n* made certain 
tn4..^ia**dions to this end, takiia; tin* f’oli»niuI model as a 
hasis, whiidi rdruek tm* as heiiif^ tlu* rtssnli of mucli 
tliouglii and ktiowhslge of the suhjei*!. Then c.ame 
the reft*reiit*e to proltH^tiom We \vm*e discuHsing the 
general oulhiii* of a plan for eonHiiiuiing a 1 legislature 
for Irt*Iiiml on the colonial mmlid, when I took 
oeeaftion to remark that proha’tion for certain frinh 
imlustrieH iigainst English ami foreign competition 
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would bo absolutely necessary; upon wliicli Lord 
Carnarvon said : I entirely agree with you, but what 
a row there will be about it in England." 

' At the conclusion of the conversatiou—wluch lasted 
more than an hour, and to which Lord Carnarvon was 
very much the larger contributor — I left him, believing 
that I was in complete accord with him regarding the 
main outlines of a settlement conferring a Legislature 
upon Ireland. In conversing with him I dealt witli the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, who was resi)onsible for 
the government of the country. I could not suppose 
that he would fail to impress the vimvs which ho had 
disclosed to mo upon tlu^ Cabinet, and I liave naison to 
believe that lu^ did so impn^ss tlu‘.m,and tha,t tlu'\^ wtn*e 
strongly shaiaal by mon^ than om^ imporUuii nuunlaa: 
of the body, and strongly oppostul l)y non(*/‘ 

But the most inton^sting communicatJon wliitdi I 
have received on this subjeud is from the. pcai of Sir 
Charles Gavau Duffy. 


’ ComnuniicattMl to the? Central Kt'W.H Aaoru*)', Juno 12, IHHG. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THE CAENARVON CONTEOVEESY 

By Sir Charles Gavan Duffy 

I ASSENT, my dear O’Brien, to yonr request that I 
should write the story of Lord Carnarvon’s pourparler 
with Mr. Parnell and other Nationalists in 1885, chiefly 
because I think that Lord Carnarvon has never had 
fair play in that transaction either from friends or 
enemies. He was misrepresented not so much from 
malice as from sheer misconception, for he was a type 
of man with whom his critics were not familiar. To the 
cynical nothing seems simpler than the case : a lead- 
ing member of a Government much in need of votes 
conferred with the leader of a numerous parliamentary 
party on a measure which they greatly desired, and 
with which he expressed substantial sympathy ; but at 
a period when their votes happened to be no longer 
necessary 'the Government separated themselves 
peremptorily from the Minister who had conducted the 
parley, and of course he could effect nothing without 
them. To men, however, acquainted with Lord Car- 
narvon’s strict and sensitive code of honour, to which 
he had more than once sacrificed oJB&ce, the implied 
hypothesis was unacceptable, but they confessed it was 
unfortunate that his sympathy with Irish autonomy 
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should coincide sti Ktrictly with the iuHH‘Ssities ot his 
own party. The rcnultu' who fcdlows tin’s narrative to 
the end will ackiuevliali^ij that tlu^ c(»incidi*nce was 
pxirely accidcnital. Lord Carnarvon had l)een Itmg (d 
opinion that amontj^ the unsettled prohltuns winch 
disturb the piuuu^ and security of tlu‘ Ihupin^ the dis- 
content of irtdand was the most dan^ijcn-ous, ami that a 
statesman could attempt no higher task than to ahati^ 
or suppress it. He did not take*, up th(» Irish proljhnn 
on a Buddett party iums’^cmey, hut, as wt^ shall prescmtly 
sec, actinp; on a lon‘t ht'hl and wt*ll-wei‘died couvicti(^n 
that its solution by Hf)me just aial reasonalde nudhod 
was vital to th<^ puhlie pc^act* and sfinn'il v of the Ihupire. 
I underta.k(' to tell the story het‘au:*t‘ 1 know nmre of it 
than most men, pts’haps than any man, and 1 d«‘rai*e and 
desif(n to speak tlu* iiakefi (ruth, which ju:4. men havt» 
no lUHul to fear. 

Wluai I reiurniHl fntm Ausiralia. tti Muropi* in the 
sprin^^ of IHHO I nrndt^ Mr, l‘arn*drs HetpatiidaJKa*. 
II.(} was then a tall, Htiitt'Iydookin*^ yonnp' man of 
reHcrv(*d luannerH, who spoke little, but tlie htile wa:; 
always to the purjaist*. He quei4inned ns to my 
political inUudions, and 1 tohl him I iMiiie lunnt^ to 
work for Irtdand, but uot in Ciirliiommi. I hoped Ui 
write certain iKadcK, luul a career in the House of 
CommotiB was hard to reconetle with any r.t'rioiiH 
literary <*nteriudm*. Outsidet of Parlianami I Hlicndd 
consi^ha* myself fnat take* wlfait^vei' c’ourci* setuned 
best to met on public fpiestiouH without niviii,q aiivoue 
a right to c.omjdniii, for I would <’onnect my;>e|f with 
no party. Ih^ reliewe«! the subject (Uiee or twice, hut 
this was jilwiiys Ibi? fuibsl.anee of my reply. 

])uring tlii* five sttiriny years that hdlowed I re,^Jdt*tl 
childly on the <*oiitiiient, and watched his cart'cr from 
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a distance. On niy annual visits to London I saw 
him occasionally at a dinner-table or under tlie gallery 
in the House of Commons, and our conversation on 
these occasions generally consisted of my criticism on 
his policy or that of his supporters in Irelanch which 
he boro with consummate good humour, I thought 
they niighti have done more to suppress outragcis and 
abate (endless turbiiUiUce, and I insisted that talking of 
obtaining the land for the people at ‘prairie value/ was 
misleading and must end in disastrous disappointment. 
The Irish movmuent was one in favour of as just a 
cause as ever man advocated, but it was not only often 
reckless in its violence, but, as I was persuaded, hide- 
bound by want of knowledge and experience. Mr, 
Parnell was entirely unfamiliar with tlio studies and 
experiments which had brought a new soul into Ireland 
nearly half a century before. lie belonged to a family 
which had rearcKl Thomas Parnell, the author of ‘ The 
Ilonnit,' but lie was so little sympathetic with tliat an- 
cestry that one of Ins fricmdstold me he seriously asked 
him what was the xise of poedry ? Ilis friend told him, I 
trust, that one of its most practical uscis wiis to kindle 
patriotism, to feed it with Divine nourishment, and to 
re-kindlc it afttT every d(sfeai. The ‘ new moveanent/ 
as it was nauKul, made conlliciing impressions tipon 
me. I could' not fail to stui that Mr. PariuII possessed 
one gift in perfection tlui great and rare gift of domi- 
nating and controlling men. I had Uetd much experience 
of Irish parties at home and abroad, and I had seen no 
one wlio possessed sucli mastery of a race among wliom 
individuality is a passion. Grattan did not long control 
tlie Xkniiament which lie made independent ; O'Connell 
among men whose position depended altogether on his 
will was a joyous companion, among tlie gay loud- 
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speaking or at higlu‘st a petu* among ihhu's ; but 

the proud, sihmt, isolatiMl attitude of tiui new dictator 
was something altogtttluu* dilYennit. And it imna^ased 
tlie niarvt‘1 of his a.uthority that lu^ possessed none of 
tlu^. gifts by which his pn'decc'ssors had won popularity. 
He had not a gleam of tlu' tbupumee of (irattan, or the 
passion aiul IimnomMjf OH'onnell, or any trata? of the 
gcau'i’ous forhearanee by which Smith O’Brien ainuai 
to etl'aet‘ himself in the intiu'c^st of his (‘aust\ or of 
Butt’s (‘xaei knowledge of Irish int(a-(‘sts a,nd annals, 
but hi', ruhnl with mon; un<[uest i<au‘d authority than 
a.ny of tluau luul doiux 

But his rnh* was rud(‘ly disturbed hy a, horrihle and 
unfores<*en calamity, tlic nmrd<*r of I iord Yhaalerick 
Cavendish. A howl rose from the Bnglish Bn*ss 
against Barnclhto wlmin the crime was more disastnms 
than to any man in tie* <‘ommunity. Ib‘ was so 
stricken hy the (•alnmity that lu* rtssolved to retin^ from 
Barliameiit ami public* life, and ahandon a. (’aaist* which 
villains and imlaadlc’S ha,d (‘ovt*retl with so much 
shame. Hi‘ in’oflVrcai Ins resignation to Mr. Oladstoms 
and aniuinncctti it to his party, hut nf» cmc thought that 
a <’rinu» wliitdi In* dctcstc-d would justify smdi a ndrcatt. 
I may mention, as a circnunstaiu’c* whicdi partly <*x- 
plaiuH the appeal tc» him I am about jir<‘H(.tntIy to 
dcHcrila*, that while In* was still n‘Holvc*d to Iu 5 

rcH’onimeiuhnl Ids frictulH to find a Hulmliinitt hy tlu^ 
impossihlc i*xpedi«mt of indmditg me to rc-cmh*r Barlia- 
immt and take his plari*d am! in pnhiic and privates In', 
alluded graitdully let thecu'eation of Imh-ptmdcmt nppo» 
aition in IMfei; ami more than oma* intimated tha.t my 
relation with tliai Witni made Inm always rt*ady to 
listen to iiiy friendly eouuHidH, 

^ Mtmikximm C. H* PartulU T, iittaly, Bt.lX 
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In the discnssions over a new Crinaes Bill, which the 
Government introduced to crush the Phoenix Park con- 
spirators, the friendly relations between the Administra- 
tion and the Irish party were altogether shattered, and 
the parliamentary contests between them were fierce 
and furious. During the same session the Gladstone 
Government carried the Irish Land Bill of 1881, which 
has proved a great boon to Ireland. They carried also 
a Reform Bill, which for the first time gave Ireland 
the same franchise as England. Strange to say, Mr. 
Parnell did not vote for the Land Bill (wdiich he pro- 
bably considered inadequate), and it was only at the 
last moment, on the eve of the second reading, that he 
consented to support the Reform Bill. On every divi- 
sion threatening the existence of the Government the 
Irish party at this time voted with the Opposition, and 
finally, in June 1885, the Gladstone Government was 
overtlirown by their assistance. 

After the fall of Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
Lord Salisbury was called to power, and as he was 
only supported by an accidental majority a dissolution 
offParliament became necessary. 

I was in London at this time, and I was pro- 
foundly surprised by the intimation from one of 
Parnell’s lieutenants that the Irish party had come 
to the resolution of supporting Tory candidates at 
the coming^, election. At a later period an address 
was published to the Irish electors in England 
which confirmed all I had heard. The address was 
a violent and implacable impeachment of the Liberal 
party, arraigning them as having coerced Ireland, 
deluged Egypt with blood, menaced religious liberty 
in the school, and freedom of speech in Parliament. 
The Gladstone party, it declared, had attained power 
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by promises \vhit‘h wt^re uii falsifa/i!. It 
peace, and made unjust wars; pnuuisi'd inmuniy, Mint 
its Biidgtd, rt‘aeluHl the jndiit yet a.!taiiiri! ; it 

proniisi‘d justice !<> aspiring naticmalilies, and it nirrei- 
lessly crusluHl the uaiiunal muvtmuuii in ByyvjU. tiinlc-r 
Arabi Pasha and murdtUH'd thimsaiuls of Aralts, 
struggling to be fret.»/ To Irelaml, iiu»re ihiiii mi) 
otluu: country, it bound itself by mt»si soli-niii } 4 i 4 gr‘<, 
and these it flagrantly violated. It denouneetl eoerinoii, 
and it practised a systein of etunviou nmri* bnita! thnii 
that of any previous AdiiiinisiratiiUi. Jiirios were 
packtul in In^huul with unp^’etuleutetl elcunele rsn 
and inmxu'ut invn were hung or the living, 

diuitli of ])enal servitn<lt*; twelve huiidiv d Uirii u. re 
rol)l)i‘d of their liheiiy in In-lmei wille>4! iini!, ;u,i.l 
f(»r ii ])eri(Hl every utlerunee uf the p-pul.;!’ Pi. . r 
of the pi^udar [dutforiu wa ; .h:, e.uupb lrl) Jipprv- . d 
its if Ireland were I*tdMn»l .and the admiiir.l4v.if imh id 
Ihtglani! Utissijin nuttH*rai’y. ! wm; noieh i-dmiord 
at tlu* in.si*nsate poliey about to be pr«''.'.»»l lov 

eounirynHii. i*arnell wa% dinieidt lo find, but I ealb'd 
upon Dwyer Ciray ami told luiii that I di mmtI %ri\ 
much to have a ciinferern’o with Puriie-I! eii iP*' |*e 4 iey 
(>l tint hour, (tray }'*ronuHe'd to arrange a irit d 
dinner hu’ tin* miHuing Haiurday, wliieh fj^uh jdari* ni 
his imeortlingly, the pauly eonaPl.iiir! i 4 Parnrlh 

(tray, and myself, 

I a:sketl Piirnel! wlmt lie WH’’I In |;rl tr.au 
Tmat‘K htr Ireland in rflatm ha* tin* support 110^*41 |,i 
giviui to tluim lit* said the iiew 
not going to renew lA>rstt*rhi (htereimi |uip hr-v^aii} 
that lic! did mit know what they iiiediiiiird. I rrjih *-4 
that hi! ought to know ; ho was hound l»eh.av .d.*i.aiiiiisg 
the support of Irish voters for eamtittnir-i wliu in 
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Ireland would be often Orangenaen, and in England 
often bigots or blockheads. His support was enor- 
mously important to the Tory party, and to get nothing 
in exchange for such a boon was not policy or strategy, 
but childish folly. What could he get, and how could 
he get it ? he demanded. You might get, I replied, the 
promise of a Select Committee or a Eoyal Commission 
to hear evidence and report on the best means of allay- 
ing Irish discontent ; the best and only means being, 
as we knew, Home Eule. As to the method, I re- 
minded him of what happened recently with respect to 
the late Eeform Bills ; the leaders of the two parties 
met in private, and came to a compromise which their 
supporters accepted without controversy. ‘Yes,’ he 
said, ‘ but an august personage was understood to have 
recommended that compromise, and he had no august 
personage to help him.’ No, I rejoined, but he had 
something as decisive ; he had the power of turning 
the Tory minority into a majority. If the new Govern- 
ment promised to consider Home Eule favourably 
there was probably not a seat in Ireland which they or 
we could not carry. Gray asked whom was Parnell to 
approach. The whips were worth nothing in such a 
case ; they had no authority, and might be disavowed. 
I said I could put him into communication with a 
Cabinet Minister who was well disposed towards Ireland, 
even to the extent of desiring to give her self-govern- 
ment, and who was a man of integrity and honour, 
who might be relied upon to do whatever he promised. 
The man, I added, was the new Lord Lieutenant for 
Ireland, Lord Carnarvon. Parnell expressed much 
satisfaction, and we debated the method by which this 
opportunity might be made most fruitful. I said if 
Parnell abandoned the idea of vengeance on the 
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Liberals, which I considered insensate in a popular 
leader, and took the ground that he would help the new 
Government to the best of his ability at the elections 
and in Parliament provided they took up the Home 
Hule question, at least to the extent of promising an 
inquiry, I would go to Ireland and open negotiations 
with Lord Carnarvon which Parnell might confirm 
later. Gray asked if my recent article in the ‘ National 
Heview,’ appealing to the Conservative party to carry 
Home Eule, was written in concert with any Con- 
servatives. Yes, I said, I had consulted some Conser- 
vatives in the House of Commons on the subject, and 
the article was sent to the ‘ National Eeview,’ of whose 
editor I knew nothing, by Lord Carnarvon. Before 
separating I urged on Parnell and Gray the need of 
getting the Tories to give a Catholic University to 
Ireland. Parnell demanded if there were any great 
need of it. Yes, I said, vital need. The Scotch had 
excellent schools and colleges, and they beat the Irish 
everywhere in the battle of life. This was very signifi- 
cant in the Colonies, and Gray would tell him that in 
Ireland the business of his large office was managed by a 
Scotch Presbyterian, and that James Duffy’s publishing 
establishment was managed by another Scotch Presby- 
terian ; not certainly that they preferred Scotch Presby- 
terians, but that they were of opinion that they could 
not get so suitable men at home. Gray assented, and 
Parnell said that if it could be done it ought to be done. 
I agreed to go to Ireland immediately, and I said 
I would open the business by a public letter to Lord 
Carnarvon on the justice and policy of conceding Home 
Eule. 

I must now state the grounds upon which I 
counted on the assistance of Lord Carnarvon. During 

VOL. II. E 
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a visit to Europe from Australia in 1874 I made his 
acquaintance, he being at that time Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. I was his guest repeatedly at High- 
clere and in London, and had much conversation with 
him on Colonial and Imperial affairs, and had an 
opportunity of noting him in action and in council. I 
w^as much impressed by the essential justness and fair- 
ness of his opinions, especially on questions which long 
controversy had rendered morbid. He was a Tory 
without a soupgon of the religious bigotry which I had 
so habitually seen associated with Toryism in Ireland 
and Australia, and as ready as any man I have ever 
encountered to hear his opinions frankly debated. He 
took up public questions, not to estimate the party 
results they might yield, but to determine what was 
just and necessary respecting them. He spoke of 
Australian Federation, Imperial Federation, and, to my 
great satisfaction, the claims of Ireland to self-govern- 
ment. He seemed to have arrived at the conclusion 
that the honour and interest of the Empire demanded 
some settlement of the Irish claims which would put 
an end to chronic disaffection. These were topics on 
which I had long pondered, and had naturally much to 
say, to which he listened with courtesy and attention. 
I probably proposed, at any rate I undertook, to write 
a paper on the Federation of the Empire, including the 
Federation of Ireland. I did not keep a copy of this 
paper, and after a quarter of a century might have 
forgotten its existence but that a note of Lord 
Carnarvon of that date acknowledging the receipt 
of it revives the subject in my memory, and shows 
conclusively that for a dozen years before his Irish 
Vice-Eoyalty he was deeply engaged on the Irish 
problem. 
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‘ GI-ecTling Rectory, Nottingham : September ’74. 

' Dear Sir Gavan Duffy,— Yonr letter and memo- 
randum have found me where I am staying for a few 
days. Let me thank you much for them. The subject 
of our conversation at Highclere had not in any V7a7 
escaped me. I have indeed thought much of it, but I 
was very glad to have your opinion actually on paper, 
and in a form so clear and complete as that in which 
you have expressed it. I will give it every attention, 
and when later in the autumn we again meet I will tell 
you the result of my consideration. 

' I certainly will not fail to give you notice of my 
scheme for an undress reception, for I retain a lively 
recollection of the friendly interest that you have taken 
in it. It only depends on our getting access to the new 
buildings, and this I should hope may be early in 
November. 

‘ I hope that you will now feel the benefit of your 
baths (at Aix-les-Bains). As a rule the advantage of 
them comes out after your return home. At the time 
they mainly exhaust the patient. 

‘ Believe me, yours very sincerely, 

‘ Carnarvon.’ 

The undress reception referred to in the end of the 
note was’ a very practical project of having together 
once a fdrtnight, I think, the leading colonists then in 
Europe, who might frankly interchange opinions with 
the Minister and with each other. 

When I returned finally to Europe, in 1880, I saw 
much of Lord Carnarvon. His mind was set on 
attempting certain large measures, and he perhaps 
thought that I might be of some service in removing 
difficulties. As I was an unequivocal Home Euler, he 
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M. .:uii.iiri]. uiiil liitil H ri^;ht 1(1 t!uit I saw iiu^anH 

i 4 nirryiiiif lii*iar llulc iutu (»ju*ruti(ai withmit injustico 
til Iht* |.:rrMt iuU*ri*^ts which it %V(mhl afftu;t. I urgtnl 
hiiii tfi iiiaki* some t»i' liin Hympatiiy with Irisli 
rlaiiii.:s iaii he wry naiurully Hui4(lii to havo Iho epu'S- 
uiii roiumittiii^ himsc 4 C in any 

jviiMic tiumiww In i\u^ sprin^t hssh hn HUggeskul 
thi^ inaiii ditiictiliii'ri of the ease, the prt^jtulit'OH which 
to lie allayed, and tin* iuten\sts which otighi t() 
refulrred safe fl'oiri j'Me.,>ihle spnliatioll : 


* la H»|uari^ : April 2 B, lH 8 :n 

* lil'tAii Hill tiAVAK I I have received and 

nirefiilly rniil which yem luivti sent ine. The 

suhjia'l ii4 one whielt it wniild he far tnisier to- talk over 
III fri-etully cei-n Versa! ien than to discusH cm paper, hut, 
wriiine in cMntideUi’t* and as lawyers say ** wdthout 
■jirejudice/‘ I tio not like* to remain tailindy^ silent in 
answer to y*inr leilti*. 

* Viewing tlu* matter, then, its om* of argumt*ni I 
s'hould hay tlmt t!ie Weak l»oint in the n*aH(ming is this 

that it i'i dithi’ul! to j-.ee tlu* puarantcHi wliich yon 
arid every friir man v\tm!d dt*:.ire to pivt* to the*. ICnplisli, 
r.n i esjH'eiaUy the l%n|di.sh landowninp population, for 
llie aisetirily id th»ir property when once ilu* le^ps* 
Lilioii and |a»vernm*-nt of tlu* etumlry am transferred 
to llie Irish }irop!e. After the events of the last three 
)rars aa*iiie real seeuriiy eiuiuot he eonsidt*red uiireason- 
ahle* lilld they idiould he {rt*e t*it!ter to part witli their 
property iii a fair value, or their posHeHskui of it should 
he Ipiliraiileeil to them hy some piaieeSH, whicll I am 
afrilid frniti the nature of the eirciiiiiHtiinceE is im- 
pteadhlia I do not see how ii moni'y coiripermaticm 
e mill he fuiiiitl wdihout undue recourse to- the English 
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taxpayer, and a constitution fxxrnishcd with safeguards 
to give a voice to the minority and security to property 
would or miglit become an object of attack to agitators, 
and unless sxippoi*ted by English force —which is a 
supposition fatal to tlie whole idea on which we are 
arguing— it would l.>c swept away. I do not say that 
this would necessarily happen, but the recent agitation 
in Ireland inalu's it at least essential to guard against 
it; for, bad as things im\ such a contingency, which, 
would mean anarchy of the W'orst kind, woxild only 
mak(^ it worsts, 

' Home option to sell at a fair price or to remain 
and take their cdiance under a fair constitution as 
can^fully guat*d(Ml and guaraideed as p()ssil)le sc(‘iris 
alone, in point of argunumt, to meet tluj conditions of 
the cum ; hut Ihuh', as I hav(i said, you W'ould be 
confronted by tlui magnitudi^ of the amount r(H|uire{l 
and practical impossibility of providing it. 

^ I conclud<‘ that you ani still at Nice, and I bop<^ 
the better for it in luuilth. .Belie.vc me, 

' Yours very sincerdy, 

* Oahnahvok.' 

I hmnul that ilu*, whole*, plan might be w'recked by 
tlie need of purchasing out the landlords at an enor- 
mous cost, and I urg(ul upon him not to insist on 
that condition. It secuued to me that the essential 
basis of an arrangcunent accejdablo to the Tory party 
must be tluit thcj Irish proprietors shall stay at home 
and do tlteir duty, a-s tin*, gentry of other (a)\mirii^s do. 
Why sliould they not do so ? It W'as the xinspoken 
condition on which tlu‘ir class exists, and its |)rivIl(*gc'.B 
can be justified only if tlu^y perform the public duties 
for which they are spc’cially fit. 
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There was one class of proprietors, and one only, 
in respect to whom I thought a provision onght to be 
made for buying out their interests — the absentees 
who have estates in England. They could not be ex- 
pected to reside in Ireland, and they have always been 
a disturbing element there. Ireland has been governed 
at their discretion, and with a care mainly to their 
individual interests, at any time that can be specified 
from the sixteenth century downwards. 

But the secm'ities which he claimed against the 
rash or illegitimate disturbance of the fundamental 
conditions of the new constitution ought, I admitted — 
and could, I insisted — be provided. It is not necessary 
that I should go into details here, as I specified at a 
later period in a ' Eeview ’ article the securities I 
relied on. 

I was fortunate enough to obtain the admission of 
many noted Unionists that it was sufficient.^ 

In the middle of October 1884 I made a visit of 
some days to Highclere with a view to the free 
colloquial discussion which Lord Carnarvon desired. 
The time had manifestly come to consider the Irish 
question, not as an academic thesis, but as a practical 
problem wdiich might soon demand immediate handling. 
I was of opinion that there were many other Con- 
servatives, esj)ecially in the House of Commons, who 
thought that this problem ought to be speedily dealt 
with, and I undertook to write an article showing that 
there was nothing in the principles or practice of the 
party which prohibited them from undertaking the 
task. I wrote an article entitled ‘An Appeal to the 

' A Fair Constitution for Ireland, by Sir 'C. Gavan Duffy, K.C.M.G. 
Republished as a pamphlet from the Contemjyorary Bevicw by Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co., London. 
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Conservative Partj^’ wliich Lord Carnarvon sent to 
the ‘ National Keview/ ^ their monthly organ. It 
excited wide controversy, and was unexpectedly well 
received by the Conservative Press. A mere glance at 
the Appeal will bo surticieut for my present purpose, 
but such a glaiict^ is necessary to explain Ijord Carnar- 
von’s connection with the Irish probhan, for I stated 
only opinions which I was persuaded he also hold. 
I reminded Conservatives that there was nothing in 
their hereditary polic.y which forl)ade tluuu to take the 
claims of Ireland into favourable consideration, and 
nothing in the nature of these claims which, justified 
English gentlemen in n^jc'cting tluuu without further 
incpiiry. 

Tho TorioH |^ot their lilsterie uiuun {Torer Irish R{X}i}Htrev) 
from tluiir Hympathy with oppresscnl Gailmlics whom tho Whi|:(B 
wore pluml(*rin‘; or h)a{lin^^ with ptuial lawn. Oti the funda- 
mental priuripl(*H of loyalty and ohedieiuui to authority, Irinh 
(^itholicH atul KngliHh Torien were then in aoeord ; hut tlu^ frinh 
winpf of tlu^ d’ory party were PuritauH for tlu^ moat part (were, in 
fact, hitter Whigs of the original type), and they gav(\ wliat in 
modern tinu^s woultl he calltul an Orange tlng(^ to the ju)Hcy of tho 
entire connection. I'ho original amity, howcauu’, justified tho 
prcBumption that them is no esHcaitial and immoval)l(^ harrier 
between (’onwu’vativiss and the IriHh people. Tluy \vero friends 
at tho h(‘gimiing -why Hhtmld tluy not still bo friondB? 

It was on hcdialf of Tories of tho last century that tho first 
offer to repeal tln^ iional laws was made, William Pitt, prompted 
by Edmund Rurkes projoetod tho complete emancipation of 
Catholics. Burke said, in so many words: Mf yon do not 
emancipate the (’atholics, thc^y will naturally and inevitably join 
tho llepulilican conspiracy hatcdiod in rxdfast,’ But a cabal in 
Dublin, in tho interest of Brotostant asceiuhuicyi tliwartcul tho 
design of tho statesmen, and from that day forth i\w Whigs, who 
took up the measure wliieh their opponents abandoned, have liocn 
able to count on Irish Catholics as allies against the Tories. 


February 
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When Emancipation came at last, more than a generation later, it 
was the Tories who carried it, and carried it against another revolt 
of their allies in Ireland. The gates of the Constitution were 
thrown open by Wellington and Peel, but to appease the dis- 
contented wing in Ireland not one Catholic was invited to enter 
and be seated. Soft words do not butter potatoes any more than 
parsnips, and Irishmen were not content with this barren victory. 
Thus another opportunity for making friends of a whole nation 
was wantonly thrown away. 

The Irish land question had become the special property of the 
Liberal party, because they were first to legislate upon it. But 
the teaching which must precede legislation began with their 
adversaries. Michael Sadler, a Conservative gentleman, was the 
earliest Englishman to demand justice for Irish farmers. He 
preached their rights to Parliament and the English people with 
passionate conviction and genuine sympathy, but he preached to 
deaf ears. A generation later Sir Joseph Napier, Irish Attorney- 
General of the Derby Government of 1852, made a serious and 
generous attempt to settle the question. His measures passed the 
House of Commons, but the Irish peers, taking fright at the 
concessions which Mr. Disraeli made to the Tenant League party, 
induced Lord Derby to repudiate what had been done or promised ; 
and a week later his Government came to an end by the desertion 
of the Tenant League members, w’ho considered themselves 
betrayed. Again the Tory party were first to take in hand the 
question of middle-class education in Ireland ; and if the Queen’s 
Colleges founded by Sir Eobert Peel failed, it was once more the 
Tories, led by Mr. Disraeli and Lord Cairns, who proposed an 
effectual reform of the system. Thus free altars, secure home- 
steads, and that effectual education which is an essential equip- 
ment in the battle of modern life, were all in turn proposed, and 
two of the three carried into law, by the party whom I now 
addressed. 

With such a record, why should it be impossible for English 
Conservatives to settle the Irish question ? Was it that the demand 
made by Irishmen for the control of their own affairs is repugnant 
to the principles and policy of the Tory party ? Very far from it. 
It was the Tory Cabinet of Sir Eobert Peel which laid the basis of 
colonial freedom by establishing parliamentary government in 
Canada. The men who had been proclaimed rebels because they 
insisted on the government of Canada by Canadians were 
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called to power an roHponsible IVfinisterB of the Crown ; with 
what rcBults we know\ Canada haa become more and more 
an inte^jfral part of the Empire It was the llrnt Government 
of Lord l)orl>y, a dozen yearn later, which eHtabli.shed nimilar 
institutionB in Anstralia. These prosperoun and aspirin^^ States 
arc now ruled as Ihi^dand is ruled, an<l as Ireland desirtiB to bo 
ruled. The Imperial Government cannot control their local 
institutions any more than it can cotitrol the risin^^ or setting of 
the morning star. And among the divers cornu, umitios who 
recognise the siipnanacy of the Imperial Ch’own, who are more 
faithful to its inUu-ests than tlio colonists of (’anadaand Australia? 
Had tlu^ claims of Cana<la been trt*at('d as the claims of Ireland 
liave been treated hitherto, there would have been a diflerent result 
to exhihit. 

On the evt^ of an election which may ami must fix their 
position for a long future, it surt'ly behov(‘H Conservatives still 
nion^ than Whigs to consider what it is fitting they should tit) in 
the premises. 

To iiulicaio that Indarul ihhhI not dt^ptnul oxclusividy 
on tho ''Fory parly I (pioUul houuj languag[t‘. of Mr. 
Gladstontt’H vvhitdt Htnauiul to luo a g^uaranioe that 
Boonor or laior lu^ wouhl doclant for Homo liuU'. and 
tako in liand tlus g^rcntlt^st (pusHiion whicdi nvmaitUHl 
for lilt? in‘atmtntt of an lmp(*rial Htai(‘Hman. * I honour 
Mr. (iladsiotus' I naid, ‘for his Htsrvicc^H to Iridand, 
and 1 would n^joiet? to ncHi hin caroc‘r crownod by tho 
groat(^Ht a('.hitivomc‘nfc whitdi nanainH for a Jiritish 
HtatoKinan ttt ptirform. IHit if another bo ready to do 
it Hoonor and lHitlcn% the wre^ath and tlui palm, the 
applanstmind the boiualietionH, artMor the victor. We 
bail aB a HorculcH not him who ban planmul, but him 
who ban accompliHlnsl one of the twtdve labourH.’ 

To illuHtrate the acceptance of the overture by tho 
PrcHH would occupy inordinatt^ Hpace ; an tvxiract from 
the Irinlt commpondent of the ‘Timen’ will sufllcitmtly 
indicate itn gtmeral tendency : 
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Sir Cliarles G^van Duffy’s article in the ‘ National Eeview,’ 
recommending the Conservative party to come to an understanding, 
with the Home Eulers for a settlement of the Irish question upon 
fair and equitable terms, has excited much interest among various 
classes of politicians here, and is very freely discussed. The 
writer’s early connection with the Young Ireland movement as 
one of its most prominent and influential leaders, his long ex- 
perience afterwards as a member of a colonial legislature which 
enjoys self-government, and as a statesman invested with the 
responsibilities of ofi&ce as Prime Minister, and the moderate and 
conciliatory tone in which he writes, are elements of consideration 
which give a weight and significance to his proposal such as no 
essay of a mere theorist or speculative politician could possess. 
Loyalists are ready to enter into any combination which offers a 
chance of expressing, by their action, the bitter disappointment and 
resentment which they feel. Others, taking a calm and practical 
view of the altered circumstances, seem to think that it is a matter 
of imperative necessity to make the best terms they can with their 
opponents, and no longer maintain a hopeless struggle against a 
power which has been so strengthened by Ministerial encourage- 
ment and Imperial legislation as to become in a short time over- 
whelming. Sir Charles Duffy is too keen a politician and too 
sagacious an observer of public events not to see the favourable 
moment which is now presented for interposing as a mediator 
between parties who have hitherto been contending and are now 
resting upon their arms, and endeavouring to bring about an 
entente cordiale which may hel];) to realise the object which he has 
always had at heart. 

It may well be that the tone of the Press on this 
occasion encouraged Lord Carnarvon to believe the 
opportunity for settling the Irish question was at 
length at hand. As a general election was approaching, 
I urged upon him to induce his colleagues, the leaders 
of the Opposition, to indicate the intention of con- 
sidering the Irish problem with a view to a settlement. 
The objections he made to immediate action were just 
and reasonable. He was determined to act, but not 
to act prematurely or without the co-operation of his 
ordinary allies. This was his reply : 
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Pixton Park, Pulvrrton : I^Iarch :i, 

*1)eae Hir (iAVAN Defev, You will have setai by 
the papers how s(‘ven^ tlie political crisis has Ihhru anh 
you will have known from your own political i‘xpt‘rienca 
how iinpossil>lo it was to do anythin^^^ bt^yoiul tlu^ 
necessities of tlu.^ hour. The pri^ssuru is sonu^whati 
relieved; but I iind very luany diOUnilties on all sides 
—and sonu^ of tluan a*j^‘4ravat(Hl by the rectmi hkmiau 
explosions and by ilu^ n^ports which an^ constantly 
appearinf^ in ilu^ pup(‘rs of dynamitic eonferenct‘H and 
furtlua: intcuidcd (uitra'^e. Jhit 1 am mindful of our 
correspondiURu^ and conv(‘rsation. and am vtsy anxitnis^ 
so far as I havt^ tlm ])ower, to ‘.jet Hut wlude <iUi*stion 
considitnul by thosi‘ who can best di*al with it, and 
without whom it NVould be vain to lo(tk for a. satis- 
factory rtnsult. All this means more delay tluin I, 
personally diusiri* ; hut ytni know what puldic life is, 
and how impossihlo it is to hurry matb*rs wv.n w la’U 
one is conscious out‘st*lf td tlus valtut td time. This 
ahovi* all Htaims clear to me, that pnmmiun* action 
would do far mon^ mischitd than pr(%s(‘nt delay, d'heot 
are so many dillerent inhwsts, iadivitluals, party eon- 
Bid(‘rations, that it is (‘xtnmudy dirfumlt to avt, and ilu! 
present extraonlinarily dislurhed condition cd politics 
abroad makt^s it almcmt imposHilde to secure the 
necessary attevntion for any subject, howtiver important. 
Egypt, Eranceg (.Uvrmany, and India threattm, t^acdi of 
them, from day to day to raises issui's whiedi for ilm 
moment obscun'^ cjvisything cdH(% howiW(*r im|)oriani. 
I never rememlnu: in my public life a iinu^ (d such 
pressure and real anxitdy. 1 writci to you (juite fn^ely 
and frankly, becuiUHcs I know that you prtder this, and 
becatise I wish you to muhu’stand liow very great are 
the difficulticB which exist; at tlu? samt* timc% I do not 
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thiuk llu^ tiino ha8 been wasted since my return to 
Kn^daud. My t<nulency, as 1 think I said to you, is 
in all matUu's to he cautious, and to avoid any 

prtunatun^. stt^p whicdi must pn^judiee future action ; 
and I spiadally dislike to stann to promise*, more* than I 
can fuhiL In this case, as you know, the action of an 
individual is worth liltlt* ; it must he ilu* concurrence 
of many ti> hrin^ al>out any satisfactory rt‘sult, and 
this is not (sisy or vtsw epiickly to In* (d)tained. 

*1 am !ien* only for a ft‘W days, and honiltm is em 
the whole my saft'st adilress. 

* I have lead lH)th your lettc*rs, inchulin|jf your last of 
February 27, which, howi‘Vi‘r, only iH’achetl nui here 
this mornini^. 

^ Lady (kirnarvon dt^sires me to thank you very 
much ftu' the hook on tlu^ vine cultivation, which slu^ 
will doubtless rectdvi* in a <lay or two, uiul to which 
slu* is lookii4( forward. I wish wi^ wt*n^ in a climate 
suitable to tlu* ^U'tJWih of ^p'apt*s ! It is mnv bltnving 
and pouring in a truly Fneh8h fashion. Ikdit^vt* im\ 

* Yours vi*ry truly, 

* (’aukauvox/ 

I (baibtliss ur*4t*<l varicuis n‘asons for prtunpier 
action than he coiitemplaiiMl td wlncdn howeviU’, I havt*, 
kepi im ri'tau'd for this was his njointliu* : 

vDkah Sui (<AVAN Duffy,--! liavt* just riluriied 
hen* fnuu Ijoiulon, anti 1 tulo* the lirsi opporttmiiy of 
replying to jamr last letter. 

‘Knowing as 1 do your anxiiius dt*Hiri* to find a 
suluiioii ftu’ that gnait on which your hea.rt 

ia naturally sed,, I am afraid you will not think my 
answcu* a very Hiitisfiu^tory cme amt yet it is the truly 
one which I can luuutHtly givt!. 
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‘ My personal sympathies are, as you know, largely 
with you. I believe I might say the same of many of 
my political friends, though, as I have always said, I 
can only speak for myself ; but I have come unwillingly 
to the conclusion that at this moment, in the very 
critical state of foreign affairs, with a general election 
close upon us, with a condition of parties which 
enormously enhances the great difficulties of the ques- 
tion itself, it is not practicable — or indeed wise — to 
attempt any forward step. And however strong your 
own wish is towards a different conclusion, I think you 
will agree that this view is irot an unreasonable one. 

‘ My belief is that till the General Election is over 
and both parties know their strength any attempt to 
settle this great controversy will not only be hopeless, 
but will distinctly prejudice the result; and if this is 
so, it is clearly one of those cases in which the best 
chance of a settlement lies in patience and some — and 
not a very long— delay. 

‘ I hope that you will believe that I say this from 
no desire to spare myself labour or anxiety. I appre- 
ciate too much the transcendent importance of the 
subject. But I have come slowly to this conclusion, 
and only after taking every means in my power to 
satisfy myself of the correctness of it. If you do not 
agree with me, I should yet like to know that you do 
not wholly disagree. Believe me, 

‘ Yours very truly, 

‘ Carnarvon. 

‘ Pixton Park, Dulvcrton : March 18, 1885.* 

I have kept copies of none of my letters to Lord 

Carnarvon, but I find this rough draft of my reply to 
the last note, which contains at least the substance of 
what I said to him : 
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* March 24, 1885. 

'Dear Lord Carnarvon, — As you invite me to 
express an opinion on the determination you have 
arrived at, I will do so with the frankness and sin- 
cerity you would expect. You are so much better 
acquainted than I can possibly be with the difficulties 
to be encountered among your friends in raising the 
Irish question at present that it would be idle’ to 
debate that point. I never doubted there were serious 
difficulties and rooted prejudices to overcome, but what 
has any statesman accomplished worth remembering of 
which as much might not be said ? Statesmen ignore 
the prejudices of their supporters because they are 
wiser and stronger than they. I pictured to myself 
that a statesman who possesses every blessing that 
fortune can bestow on a man would find in its diffi- 
culty one of the main charms of an enterprise. What 
is easily done, what any one can do, is scarce worth 
doing by the exceptional man. His purpose ought to 
" stream like a thundercloud against the wind.’’ 

'As respects the condition of parties and the 
approach of a general election, they seem to me to 
favour action rather than to forbid it. 

'Is not something due to the Irish party? If 
they had not voted with the Opposition there would 
be no political crisis in Parliament, but a triumphant 
and irresistible G-overnment. And again, remember, 
had the Conservatives taken up the question in the 
spirit you were disposed to do, there would probably 
not be one Whig elected for Ireland in 1886. In many 
English constituencies the result would have been felt, 
for Irish voters would naturally have supported candi- 
dates of the party most friendly to Irish interests. 

' Of course I see, on the other hand, that English 
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counties, if tlie question were as suddenly presented 
to them, might he alarmed and offended; that you 
don’t know the views of the new electors ; and that 
there are party troubles enough already without 
increasing them. These are solid and prudent reasons 
in ordinary times ; but we live in a period of revo- 
lution, when the party of resistance must stake every- 
thing on a general election. If, without the help of 
new friends, they are likely to be in a minority in the 
irew Parliament, then the urgent problem is to find 
new friends. 

‘ I may mention — though of course it counts for 
nothing — that I had taken certain measures in relation 
to the intended movement. The Irish Catholic bishops 
are going to liomc after Easter, and I proposed to see 
certain of them at Nice on their way back, if I were by 
that time authorised to make a specific statement to 
them. I had also replied to letters from some of the 
Irish members that I w’ould go to London in Juno, 
with a view to consult with them, expecting to be able 
to speak to them on the same subject. I can now say 
nothing to either.’ 

Four months later the Gladstone Government fell 
and the Tories were called to office. To my great satis- 
faction, Lord Carnarvon undertook the office of Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. Before leaving London, to 
secure himself from the ravenous herd of place-beggars 
who assail a new Minister, he took up his quarters for 
a week or two in a friend’s house where no one could 
reach him without a passport. I saw him several 
times there, and was much pleased with his scheme of 
Irish policy. I promised to go to Ireland, and obtained 
his consent that I should address a letter to him in the 
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newspapers urging him to adopt Home Eule, without, 
however, intimating in any manner that I had reason to 
hope for a favourable answer. 

When I arrived in Dublin I had immediately a letter 
from Lord Carnarvon, inviting me and my wife, who 
had accompanied me to Ireland, to an official dinner at 
the Castle on an early day, and an immediate con- 
versation at the Viceregal Lodge in the Phoenix Park, 
where he was then residing. I excused myself from 
going to the Castle for any purpose ; I had promised 
long ago never to enter its portals till it was occupied 
by a National Government or a Government in sym- 
pathy with the aims of the people, and it would seriously 
impair my usefulness in conferring with the National 
party if I accepted Castle hospitalities. But I went 
immediately to the Viceregal Lodge in the park, and I 
had a prolonged conversation with Lord Carnarvon on 
the business which brought me to Ireland. 

Lord Carnarvon was not even now prepared to 
pledge himself to Home Eule, but he was prepared to 
inquire what specific measure of self-government would 
satisfy Nationalists, and whether the Protestant and 
propertied minority could be reconciled to such a claim. 
He hoped to collect a body of evidence which would 
enable his colleagues to come to a decision on the 
question, and he certainly desired that the decision 
might be a favourable one. He repeatedly said: ‘I 
cannot answer for my colleagues ; I can answer for no 
one but myself. But I will submit to them whatever 
information I can collect, and report to you frankly 
what they determine.’ I had urged more than once or 
twice that if the Government would not be prepared to 
go to the country with a proposal for Home Eule, which 
I scarcely hoped, they might authorise him to promise 
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that, if they caiuc back freiu the General I'llection witli 
a majority, they would appoint a Kelcct comnrittcc 
empowered to hear evid«uice on the (prcfition, and whose 
report mif^ht form the basis of future k'fi;islation. lie 
thought there would b(‘. great diflunilty in getting them 
to consent to a measure which involved such manifest 
consequences, and I suggested that the ])roposal might 
be for a committees to iiupure into the hsdoration of the 
Empire, of wbiesh tlu' relations with Ireland would form 
a necessary })art. lie. still saw difliculties, as no doubt 
there wer(\. I tohl him frankly I had adviscul Mr. 
rarnell not to tak(i tlu^ s('rious r('sponsihility of n'com- 
mending Irish eh-ctors to support 'I’ory candidates 
unless they knew what lr<‘land was to liave in return, 
and as the (d(Hd,ion was lU'ar at hand this was a (piestion 
which must b<^ sidthul without delay for the mutual 
convenience of the. partii's eouceriutd. 

The Under-Hecre.tary at this time', was Kir Kohe.rt 
Hamilton, a Hcotebman of tlus just and sympathetic 
natixro of Thomas Drummond, lb; was impatient of 
the total want of local governnu'nt in Ireland, and the 
absence of the, popular elenu'ut from whatevau- boards 
or committee's administen'd j>ublic affairs. lb! was of 
jnuch service to Ijord (kirnarvon in gathering his 
materials and formulating his opinions, and wlien I 
met him I found a man whom I could esteem aiid 
respect. I spee.dily publislmd a hitter to Lord Car- 
narvon, entitled ‘Tlui I'rice of Peace in Trciland.’ It 
consisted in a gre.at degree', of argumtiuts 'whie.h 1. had 
pressed on him personally from tin; time we had first 
debated the question down to the date of writing. As 
the letter excited much controversy, and was well 
received by the organs of the Conservative party in 
Ireland, I must fly through its leading features. I 

VOIi. IT. 0- 
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welcomed Lord Carnarvon to Ireland, because I was 
persuaded his object in coming there was to perform 
work which would render his Irish Viceroyalty 
memorable. Its routine duties could have few 
attractions for a statesman who had handled important 
interests and guided large issues. Out of a long list of 
soldiers and nobles who had held that office the majority 
were quite forgotten, some were remembered only 
because they had left an evil reputation, but a chosen 
few would live for ever in the grateful memory of the 
Irish people. Lord Fitzwilliam shines in our annals 
like the morning star of dawning liberty. Commis- 
sioned by Pitt to concede complete emancipation to the 
Catholics in the last century, while O’Connell was still 
an unknown law student, he was baffled and thwarted 
by the bigotry wdiich has been the blackest curse of the 
island ; but though he failed, he is fondly remembered 
for what he devised and attempted. Lord Wellesley 
and Lord Anglesea bade us hope and strive when our 
counsels were most crossed and troubled. But above 
all. Lord Mulgrave, the first representative of the 
Crown in Ireland since the surrender of Limerick 
^who dared to be greatly just. His son, the present 
Marquis of Normanby, served at the centre and at 
the extremities of the Empire, and wherever he went 
he assured me he found Irishmen who held his father’s 
name in reverence and affection. But there was a 
wider and more permanent renown to be won than any 
of these Viceroys achieved. It remained by one happy 
stroke to give peace to Ireland, and to make the con- 
nection of these islands secure and permanent. 

There was only one method — an easy and obvious 
one. It succeeded in other countries in graver diffi- 
culties. There never was any other method, there 
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never would bo any other. All others were doomed to 
certain disaster and failure. It was needless to name 
it ; it was in every man’s mind and on (wery man’s 
tongue. The statesman who accoinplislied tliis task 
would leave a name which would live as long as history 
(mdures. No one knew bettia- than an (^x-Secretary of 
State for the (U)lonit's what pregnant e.xamples the 
colonial einpin^ furiiislu^s of the supnane policy and 
wisdom of doing justice to tlu'. opprosstul. Ilalf a 
(•('iitury ago tlu' gre.at (u)loni(^s W(;re mon^ disturbed and 
discontenit'd than hxdand in IHtSO. 

Ijowta* Canada wan oraanislng iuHiirrection under Catholic 
gentlemen of Kreneh dtssceiU, and Cppt'i’ (’anada \va..4 in arms 
under a Hcoteh I’ro.sbyitnnan. Australia was ilicn t)nly a groat 
pastoral Htdtlenunit, but bitter diseonUmt and augrv inemuu^H were 
lieard in all its etmirc'S of |)opulation, provoked by ilu' sbanudul 
praetita^ of dischargieg the eriiuinals t>f England lilu' a deluge of 
lilth on that youn}( country. 

Ihit Sir Robert Ik'el set tb(* (‘xamph' of granting lo tlu^ (kdonies 
th(^ contnd of their own alTairs, and now Melbt)nnu^ or IMontreal 
was mor{‘ exuberantly loy^d to the Einpin^ than lauulon <»r Edin- 
burgh. ‘d'he New South \Val<*H i'xpcalition to tlu' Soudan was 
rcuafived with a roar of <‘Xultation throughout Rnglaml; but that 
rtauarkablo transaction, however warmly it was applaiuhul, was 
imperfecily undcs'sttuuL The true moral it teaclu'B is this that it 
is wise and saft^ to be just. The acting Prime klijiinter of the 
cedony who dt^Hpatclied that (expedition was an AuHtralian Catholio 
of IriHlukHcent. If lus native country were governed as Ircdancl 
has boon govtannul, ho had the stutt in him to bo a huulm' of revolt. 
Rut it is pormittcHl to govern itnolf, and wo hoo tlu^ result. In 
Victoria tlu^ risk of war with Uusala called out a demonstration as 
eu(n*g(jtic. I’ho Irish population undertook to raise! a regiment of 
a thouHand mon for the lUTonou of tlui territory wlu'ro tluy found 
froetlom and prosperity. Tludr spokesman wan a young Irish 
Catholic, who had been a IVIiniKter of State at l\Itdbourmi at an ago 
when big father was a prisoner of State in Jlublin for the crime of 
insisting that Irelaiul should possess the complete autonomy which 
his children now enjoy in the now country.* Those wore some of 

0 2 
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tho natural iH>ni4CN|Ut‘ncuH (if fair play in tlui \\m ilwm 

any rtuiHiui to tlonl»t that a Hka cauna in Ireland would prodtuu* lik<i 
idToetH*? Nothing that tht^ bhu’ki'Ht ponmnuHi prodirtod tui tlio 
danger of cnitruHting Indand with tltn iniiuag(uin*nt (»f luu' own 
affairs was more olTtuiaive <»r alannint than the viuirinatioiw rif 
Cohuiial odleiala half a t'entury ago on thi' poriln of (UitruKting 
ecdoni«t« with political inmuT* 

Iliuuan itaiure lias the nauu* spiritual wiirj> atnl 
wtHif iu ih(^ OUl \V(irhl as in tlie aiul wliat has 

iuacli‘ Irisli (hitliolics cm\t(»utt‘il aiul loyal on tin* luinkH 
of the, Ihiranuitla and the Varra Yarra woultl itiake 
them cHmltUittHl and h\val on tltc* hanks of tlie I nfTey tu' 
tlu^ Shamiiin, 

1 f(dt alnuwt aHhnnu‘d to add that whiii I ineditat*Hi was a 
Hottlenamt (if tin* Irinh (iuention, aw'pttsl, m well an olTered, in 
gtHul faith; a plan capahh' of Indng worked for the c<»nnn<»n g(Hsl 
of IrtHhtnen. not ft»r any spi*cial cre(al tw (dasH, hut for all aliktsnnd 
which %v<»tdd he dehuuhHi ugaiunt all (UnunieH from within (»r from 
without in tho nann' Kpirit in wliich it wan actn^ptod. 4*ln?4, aiul 
notlnng short <»f thin, lunl hoou the design <»f my whoh’ puhlio lifi' ; 
and I wuH as faithful to it now us wln-n I sluufd tlu’ (suinsols of 
(rOonnell or Odlrii-n. 

!ti (‘oru’lusion, 1 .said I was md in tin* least afraid 
tluii tin* rcljoinus fretahun of the iiiintirity wutdd hii 
(‘mlun^p-riah luit I wtoihl n'jeiee in see a risk whielt was 
iinjir^hahh* fratikly reinlenHl iiujuissihlis 

Nil tuns U'i fiir an 1 know, doniiaal l«» tli?4ut‘h thi’ Art of Solllo- 
men!* hul the Avt of Hottlomeiil (niglii to lie |nil ontirrly hoyond 
(|tie?4tioin Yottr I’Arolloncy kiUiWii that in i'tdontal and Aiiieririui 
roniititutloiis daugi'ra <»f the wiiite gmenil rhariirtor hud to he 
gitiirdptl tigiiiiiwl, and have hern guarded again?d luirrt'fin fully, the 
Freiicli -tAuifidian ralludtcit, who are no%v a hiindftil in tho mitl?4 of 
ft iiaiifiia wcitild not enter Inin the Ihitininon iihoiil gtniriiiili'ni 
lor their religioUH liherty and their herediliiry poiiiiei^Hioiiw ; mid you 
know lliese hern efTeetually Hiamred iinii are «jif« lioyotid nil 
riik. 

For iriyticlf, m one Fathidio (Adt* I w-tuiltl miy ihat ilie iiien I 
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most honour in our history, anti the friends I have most lovod in 
life, belonged in a large proportion to a race and creed which are 
not mine. Swift and Molyneux, Flood and Grattan, were not only 
Protestants, but the sons of English ollicials serving in Rublin 
eourts and bureaux. Curran, Tone, and Father Mathew were tho 
descendants of Cromwellian settlers. Tho father of the best Irish- 
man I have ever known, or ever hope to know, who has been the 
idol of two generations of students and thinkers, w'as a Welshman, 
wearing tho uniform of an English regiment. Tho price of peace in 
Ireland was simple and specific. To proffer reforms and revisions 
of tho existing system in lieu of National Government was insen- 
sate. If a sane man had boon put into a lunatic asylum and the 
administration of his estate given to strangers, it would be idle to 
offer him ameliorations of his condition as a remedy. What lie 
wants is to get out. A softer bed and more succulent faro are good 
things doubtless, but what are they worth to a tlctcnn impatient to 
escape from bonds and resume the control of his life? 

It is trag:ioal to nunill the cordial syinjiatliy with 
which tlu‘sc‘. sentiments were r(‘.c(nve{l by , Protestants of 
the proh^ssional class(‘s, hy officials, and by llui journal- 
ists of the C=ons(nwative party. Irish Nationalists of 
the e.xtremest type^ also welcomed this solution of our 
difficulties. was only one class intractahle—tho 

Irish g(‘ntry. I pr(I(U' that th(‘y should lie judgtul by 
one who kiuAV them more intimately, and perhaps 
judged them moni consitUn-ately, than 1 did. The Bov. 
Dr. (Jalhraith, Senior Ptdlow of Trinity College, was 
the ablest and most shuidfast of the Brotestant middle 
class who had joined Mr. Butt’s Home liule movement. 
I had been absent thirty yc^ars from Ireland, and I 
asked him to advise me who were the leading mini 
among the gentry able to infhuuicci them, and perhaps 
entitled to speak for them, Ilis answer was that there 
were no such persons : 

* Trinity College, Dublin : February 22, 1SH5. 

'My dbau Sir Chaeleb,— I am much flattered by 
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your a(Wre8sin^Mni‘ on ho imjH»rliini a. qm‘stirau yoi I 
read ycnir lt‘iter with a nu‘laurhctly 1 noed 

hardly say tlnii I (iuiU‘ rononr in your jailitioal opiuionH 
witli Indand^ hut I am Horry to say tliat thu 

rrotestant ^amtry of Iri‘land arc* as Mind to the* future^ 
as over they w(*r(\ T\wy stand on tlu* brink of a preei- 
pi(‘(\ and don’t st‘can to he* aware* of it. Within the* last 
few days, I may say, iluw have* lu^pun to jxa'ecavc* that 
the hhi|.(lish (k)nst'rvativt*s an^ pre^parod to ihrtvw thcan 
over. You nmsi have* Ke‘t*n hy the* time* you re‘ad tins 
of their dequitaiion to Sir Siufiortl Kortheote*, asking 
that Bomedhiiig Hlmuhl he* deuu* her the* ** lawal 
Minority” with ne*w i<'rntu*hist* uiul Ht*distrihutiem 
Scheme, and his tadd and slighting answe^r. 

* A luindful of tlieun have* me*t in a hack parlour in 
Ijondon to found nn “ Indepeutdeuil Irish (’eenservative^ 
Party,” hle‘ss tlu* mark ! 

^Oeie 1umdn*d aiul thre‘e* y(*ars ago they med in 
Coll(‘ge‘ (Sreum with colours dying. <Irums hesiiiitrt, and 
cannon loa,dt*d to desuaml and inu d (»n tlasr rirthts. 
Alas! heew (’haiigesl ! I ses* me luepe* her them unIe*sH 
(lod works a mirae-h*. dda/n* is m»t a single^ man witli 
brains aiuoiig theiu, letit e‘m\ hut he lias me logs auel 
could not lesu! e‘Vtm if he had a mind to. Von peTtadvt! 
I give ilu’iii tip. h’roin my |et edition I eeught tee wisli 
thi.*m we‘lL Keet that they have* done* mucdi her *M)!d 
Trinity”; epiite* tin* oppeesite. Ve-i I eio wish t}n*m 
well, hut ihe*ir rauHo is lHi|'»eli*HH. 

* I am Htmy to have tej writer Hindi a letter, t‘Hpe- 
cially to a man like you, %v!m has spenl a long life in 
serving Indand and wislies to rrowii it l»y a glorioiiH 
effort. 

* Believe me, ytHirs Hiiiceri*ly. 

MoHFeii A. (f AiiiiiiArric/ 
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Lord Carnarvon might attain better access than 1 
could to the Irish gentry, such as tlu^y were, and a 
notable English mciuber of Parliament, wlio has been 
much heard of since as the leader of a clamorous 
parliamentary group, made incpiiries for him among 
tlie landed and professional classes. To illustrate 1 k)\V 
securities for sensitive int('rests might be obtained, I at 
the same tim(‘. wrote a series of paptn-s in tlio ^ Eree- 
man’s Journal * on * (U)lonial Constitutions,’ which 
Lord Carnarvon found very useful. 

M have rc^ad,’ he wrote, * your articlt^s on Colonial 
(h)nstitutions ” witli great interest, and I am glad to see 
that then^ is juiotlHU* in to-day’s 'Ch'n'eman.” I hope 
that you will eontimu^. ilu'in, for 1 am saiislUul that 
tliey are very usduh’ 

In Whig so(*it‘ty in Dublin at tluit tinu^ tluu'ts was- 
manifestly agrowing conviction, and not by any means 
a too cheerful oms that tlu^ great chang(5 was coming. 
Jhit old oflicials, and men who had prospiUH'd in fuiancas 
and speculation, wt‘r(‘ intractabh^. ‘ W’hat do(^s tlu^ 
man want?’ sa-id oiu^ of tlu’se to me at a dinm^r party, 
speaking of Ijord (’arnarvon. ‘Ihi has got all a 
scmsible man can hopti for or desire high rank, an 
adequate fortime, cduirming wife, political and social 
influence what the d^^— ^1 more can he hope to gtit 
by this new “ will o’ the wisp ” V Iht may lose much, 
l)ut he can gain notliing worth having.’ It would have 
been talking an unknown tongue to ttdl my iutcudoctitor 
that these great gifts of fortune which Lord C-arnarvon 
enjoycal implied corresjionding duties freun which an 
lionourablo man darci not shrink, 

I saw Lord Carnarvon as often as his (mgrossing 
engagementB would permit, and lui madc^ oceasional 
visits to London. In one of these visits he fuHilled a 
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pur^mHe which hv had ht‘lil td siviiif.* Air. Panicl 
|K*i8onally. He was naturally anxituis in asct*rtaiu tin 
views id tlu‘ jjarliuinmiary h‘ad«‘r (d the liiuilK ant 
conditions to whii‘h tlu* XutionaH.Nts wtudd ('onseiit, ij 
a statutory ParHanuiit wrro tua^atod. Ho had rertainl} 
iHi inteniit»n td luaunisiny Honn* Uulo to Mr. Panudl, 
hut su(di a (‘onft'ronco \Nouhl naturally raiso hoju'S that 
as far as In* u'a-. ooneoriit'd la* wi-died it to come, as ne 
douht he did. I hit hr ‘Oiartlrd hinf4*lf always with tin 
serupuloiis earo j>f a eon^o’itajt Imus ‘:a‘nt!riuuu a^'ninst 
c.oHmiittiu ‘4 unylnsdy. lit* thoitjdii it Wtudd hv tliHt'ret*t 
to set* a Sii'oiai luoiuhor t»f the party, and 1 tidd liim I 
:n*‘,tardeil IMr. »hedin Me(*ai'thy us uoM in iiupurlauce 
to tin* leadia* ; and lie Imd a eonverMit ion with hiin, 
whicdi I think iinik {data* hrforr his iiiti*rvirw with Mr. 
Parnell. None of these proeoj*dn}‘rs w«*re i’oinniuni- 
caii'd to Mr. Hwyer ilniy. anil as that p'entleinan was 
hound if) speeify fnun iluy te* flay in his nt*w.spaper tlu^ 
posiiiiUt ami pritr.pi*et;; of tie* Irish i|U«-s| aun la* prew\ 
not unnaturally, tiiM'ontent«ni and launplaineti to me. 
I tidil him that I roirsiiliTisl as s4rielly i’liiifidimtial all 
commuiiieatitms witli Hi*rd t’arnarvim. and eouhl lud 
yiii*r a wtird, hut that his eompiainf, in tny «»piiiio!i, 
Venn a reasoualde om% untl 1 wt»nlil ank Hortl C'arnarvmi 
to rtsa'ivt* him pi-rst malty * and he doultthaai wattild tell 
him us mmdi us \w thoup.ht lit of his purpose and 
proeeiH lings, .1^1 r. Chaty was received hy la»rd (‘arnarviUi 
more tdiun once, I think, am! coininiiiiiraled witli Mr. 
Pariiel! on the situation. Hut he n^sperted my con- 
Ikliaitiiil relations witli Honl Cdarnarvoii, amt imkrtd me 
no iimre* c|uestionH. 

There cun l>e no douht that .Lor«l HiiliHlmry and 
that inner CahiiHd of p«^dy which cotitrok all 
adminiHiraiion wurv Imhitnally iiifiirmed of wdiai Lord 
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Carnarvon was doing, and were, it may 1)(^ fairly 
assumed, weighing the policy of conct'ding what the 
Irish demanded, as Pitt weighed the policy of conceding 
the Catholic claims. I liad soon reason to fear that 
their conclusions were not favourahle to our di^mand. 
At the ht^ginning of August Lord ( ■arnarvon had need 
to go to London, saw his colleagues, and n^turned to 
Diihliu much ixa’turhcuh He announced his intended 
run to Lngland in this note : 


‘ Viee-U<*}.:al hodgo, Uiiblin : July 29, 1HH5, 

CDkau Siu (iavak Duffv, You will hav(‘ stum in 
the papeu's the d(‘ath of Ijady ( -lu'stt'rfit'hl, which makt‘S 
it lUHH'ssary for mt^ to It^ivt^ Inhind for th(‘ fuiu‘ral, 
which is on Ih'iilay. As J shah ilivn ht^ in Ihigland, 
1 must go on t(» liondon to s(h‘ my colh‘agU(‘S, and 
cannot h<‘, hack till Monday night at (‘urlicst. 

‘ I liavt* hetai unal)U^ to scddle this till this morning, 
but I wriU^ at onct‘ to ask you wladlua* you can t*otue 
ovta: lu‘rt^ this afternoon insUnid of to-morrow. 

* I am i‘ngag(‘d to Ix' in Dublin by 4 r.M,. and have 
not one monuait after that hour at my disposal ; hut 
anytime this morning I am fnx*. About aejuarter 
heforti oiu‘, if quite ronrenieni fu you, would on the 
whole, suit nu* Ix^si. Pray excuse tlu^ haste with wliich 
I write, and 

‘ Di‘lievt‘ me, yours wry sinet'ntly, 

' (’auxaiivon/ 

Aftt‘r luH ndurn I saw in a inonusit that Ins luLdi 

hopuK W(!re chilled, that he hud not f<mnd Ihi* uKsistancu 
from hin colleaf'iu’s whie.h he anlieipated, and would 
not h(i in a position to Katinly this expectatioiiH he had 
raised. I shall not atteii»pt to n-port a ronversati<m at 
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such a distance of time, hut liord (’urvarvtin usod (ua* 
phrase wliich I eoncliultul was an t/idio from lluffn-hi : 
^ We might piiii/ 1 h‘ saitl, * all you promise in Inhiiid 
))y taking the enurst» you sugge.s(, hut we should luse 
more in hhiglandd d'his was the ktwutde of the potit^y 
adopttVl hy tht‘ (ItiVtanmaail in tla* auttmm of inny. 
Lord (Carnarvon was willing aial an\ii»us to d«> all he 
could, hut it was munifi'st lu* eouUI do very little when 
such a stmtiimud posstssstul Ids etdleagues. 

Lord Carnarvon did not »le.s{)uir td laaviipt tlu* 
Irish question r(‘Considt‘reti afttu* tin* (teneral Lleetion. 
It HCH*nu*d to me, henvever, hi;:hly ituprrdsihle tliat it 
would he mow favouraldy etmsidered when tlu* light 
for a majority was ovt*r than when Iii^h support at the 
hustings was of vital importauee. 1 did not doubt 
Lord Carnarvauds good faith; hut 1 altogother doulsted 
that 1 h^ wotdd ohtaiu the eo eijirraiioti td mou who 
came to tlu* coiudusion that they had intn’e to lose in 
England tlum to gain in Ireland. I told him 1 wnttld 
leave Indand to avoid aity respoieuhdity for tlu* tanirse 
tak(Ut at tlu‘ (tt*neral Eleetiom He was in persona! 
communication with the h*iuler of the Irish party and 
with two cd his |>ritudpal lietiienanis, ami it wan their 
duty to didermim* whether they wtiuld l»e jtistifie*! in 
supporting iho (icna*rnment at tin* emning eleetitm 
without tlu'^ ci*rtninty td any poluitud i'oiiipemiatiom 
I wxndd tell Mr. l>w'yia* (tray wdiai 1 thought of the 
situation and the thHappoinimimt I had met wdtli. 

Before Itmving Irtdaml I gave an intervimv ifi a 
reproBentalive of the * Freemaids Jfiunia!/ in wdtieli I 
answered sevcrral pi*rtiiH*nt <jueHiii»ns. 1*0 t!a? impiiry 
what the (Joveriummt wvw going to do, I repliixl 
that of the intentions of the (hmaiiinent I could say 
nothing, but I had talktal to mt*ii of all parlies am! 
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classics ill Irt'land, uiul tlun'o uas ‘ u unirli iIin- 

position to (.‘onsiilti' tlu* tpirstitin t»f lloiur Ihilo a . mir 
that must l)o dralt witli. To tjU<--ai«ar. ahoiii tlio tii:.- 
position of tlio ‘.(taitry I n'pliod that it t!a*} dai iimI la!t 
in with tlio |'»rt‘S(ait navvoiiuait tho Wiiiiltl 

prohaJily ho disastrtuis in thoia, d’h** iiio**! aliaiiirtii! 
fiscal systiau in any civilisod country wan tJio one hy 
which tlinH’-amlTw'onty ftt'^dloiuou in u i:ruad jury 
iiupoHo taxation, often for tht‘ iniprovcnioni of llnar 
own pro}H‘rty nick»rintt‘d tonuntrv. And tiio 

(l<*clart‘d (‘many of nnmopttly, Mr. ( dmndn'rliun, u Ih n 
luH turn came, ini|tht hi* countrd t»u tt» inakr diorl Work 
of that system, d’ho I'liirdedi Itadiiad'^ crm-raJl) Ui-ro 
of opinion that tin* eo^t and trouhlr- i*f iiiI'.sm »Tiiiiiy 
Ireland luive conn^ from tla* hahu td pr<Ui«'!iny In.h 
hunllords in tlie e\t*rri**«‘ of a ffunl.i! luauny, and thai 
a ju’odioious savinp' mi'thl hr rtfretrd h\ Mmply ef'.iMiin 
to protect them. 

After I left Iivlaml I fulfdird HU riijnieTmeiif, to 
Hjiend a few days at thei’ountry hiue-.r «d a piddie luan 
who hint hern one of Mr, C nad--4.onr''’. coltraniir-i m 
the* Iasi Idherid (‘ahiui't and la-eaine- a t'«dle'a|,nii’ in Ihe 
tuiHuiui.," one. He naturally spoke id llit^ dr,-u|4ii ed 
till' Irish electors to vote a| 4 ajiiHt lla* j*iirly wdio had 
diht*Ktah!isheeI the* IriHi <*hureh and Ireliiiid a 

pojmlar lam} code and a popular francluse, 

I tedel liini that 1 syinpiithihed witdi the iiitriifinii id 
the Irish <d«*ctorn to suppeiri the at the pull 

wlH*n I ilioupdit the 'hory Uovernim*nt weo* iiliout lo 
camstder the lloim* Rule tjurHiion favourahly, lail I Imd 
no lcin|t<*r any eonftilence in that iuleiitioin I iidilnl 
that I camlet not doubt from Hotm^ reeeiii Mpn-ehi'n tdini 
BIr. (iIitdHlone wiiH pmyluaUy iipproaeliinp ilomt* 
and if ht^ cemtd he induia^d to make a mti^Jurtnry 
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avowal on that question before the Dissolution the 
Irish electors would undoubtedly prefer candidates who 
adopted his opinion. To make sure that they should, I 
would be willing to return immediately to Ireland and 
confer with the leaders of the Irish party. The diffi- 
culties of premature action were of course serious ; but 
there is no necessity of dwelling further on the subject, 
as nothing came of this inchoate negotiation. 

When the General Election took place, this was the 
result of the contest : Gladstonians elected, 333 ; Con- 
servatives, 251 ; Irish Nationalists, 86. Mr. Parnell 
had supported the Conservatives in England and Ire- 
land, but his speeches during the election did not at 
all echo the spirit of fierce hostility to the Gladstonian 
party which animated the address to the Irish electors 
in England. Conservatives and Parnellites united would 
make a majority of four in the new Parliament, but 
this was not a working majority, and there was no 
longer any real harmony between the two parties. 
On the other hand, a union of the Gladstonians and 
Parnellites w^ould make an effective majority, and this 
was a result widely anticipated. 

The story of Mr. Gladstone’s pronouncement for 
Home Eule and the loyal adhesion which Irish National- 
ists gave him is beside my present purpose. But it 
was in this new relation that Mr. Parnell committed 
what I consider the most serious offence of his political 
life. He disclosed to Parliament and the public the 
conversations with Lord Carnarvon, which were essen- 
tially private. If Lord Carnarvon had renounced and 
deserted the opinions which he held before the General 
Election, some excuse might be found for Mr. Parnell 
holding him to account for his backsliding. But 
Lord Carnarvon had not altered at all; simply, he 
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had failed to induce liis colleagues to co-o])<*ratti with 
him. 

On the second rtuiding of Mr. Gladstone’s Home 
Kule Bill, IMr. Paanell, on tlui twelfth niglit of the 
debate, said: ‘ W1 urn tlui Tories were in ofticc wt'. had 
reason to know that the Gonservative party, if tlu^y 
shmdd b(^ suctH^ssful at tlui polls, would havti ofhsaHl 
Ireland a statutory kigislaturci with a right to }>rotia:t 
luu: own industruus, and that this would have be, mi 
coupkid with tlui sijttkmumt of the Irish land (piestion 
on tlu^ basis of purehast^ on a largm* seak^ than that 
now propos(id by tlu‘ Brimt‘. Ministiu*.’ 

Sir klieliatd I Iic’ks-H(*a,eh, later in tln^ d<‘baie, saltl : 

' I nmst, for mystif a, ml for my eolkuiguos, stat(‘, in the, 
}>laiiu^st and most distinct t<a’mH, that I utterly and 
eaic^gorieally deny that tint lat<5 (’onservaiivtt (luvern- 
mmit i‘Vi‘r lutd any siudi intmdion.’ 

Panu'lL * I>o(‘s the right hen. geutkanan nuain to 
dtmy that that inttmtitui was eommunicaittal to me by 
one of his (»wn (‘olkmgU(‘s a IMiiuster td tins (’nnvn?' 

Hir hi, ! ‘ Ves, sir, I <lo ((‘ries of 
** Nanut ”)» to tin* Imst of my knowkalge and btdief ; and 
if any such stahtment was eouimunieahal by anyone to 
tin*, bon. nuanbcT, I am cu^rtain he had not the antliority 
to make if. (Henewtul eriim of **Kam<*/’) Will tint 
lion. memlHtr tlo m the pleasure to give llie name to 
the IIou.He, V* 

Parnell, ‘dliii right hon. gentlmuan lias askcal me 
a cpiestimi whieli he knows is a very safe one. ((’ries 
of“C.)h!’’*) I sliall be vm’y glad to eommnnii*it.ie flm 
name of liis millmigtie when I racAnva his e(il!eiignid:i 
permiHsion to ilo so/ (GrittH of Oh ! ’* “ X'a-me ! “) 

Hir M, ilieks-Ptuivh, * Insinuations ant eas iiy 
ma<i(t. 'I’lt [innH! thi'iii in a very Klifienuit thin;; ; aiul I 
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have observed that the. rult^s o£ tlu‘ eodt^ (»f lu^ncmr of 
lion, lueiuhtu's ludow ilu^ ^iiu^^wny sU^) in at tiie point 
wlumi proof l)t'conu^s nect'ssary/ ^ 

Thin^^s had now rt‘aeluul a point whieli any man of 
parlianumtary t‘xperi(‘net‘ ini^ht hav(^ forc^sinau wlu*n 
privac‘y conld not Ih'. maintaiiu‘d, and Lord Carnarvon’s 
nanu^ was diselosial in tla* mnvspap(*rs. 1 iord (‘arnurvon 
imm(ulia.tely jusiifitai himself in tlu‘ iloust* of L(H’ds. 
lie. laid certainly not entitled Mr. Larnell to dtH’lurt* 
that tin*- Const‘rvativi‘ party had protTenai Irehind a 
statutory Larlianuait in ease of ilaar siu'eess at tln^ 
polls, thoip^h lu^ had impiinHl int(^ tin* natun* t»f tla^ 
measure which in Mr. ParneirH o])iniou would satisfy 
Ireland, and eaxpressed his owii willin*piess that sucdi a, 
nunisure slnmld he eomaaled. And us he had eeaiainty 
('ommuniiaittnl to Ijord Halishnry uml other of his cr»I- 
hni^nuis the mitun^ (d his purlt^y with Mr. Parnell, Sir 
M. nieks«-l hatch was lud jnstitual in the HWi*epine 
nature of his deniab 

Speakine for himself, lau'd (Carnarvon said: *1 
would <(ladly Ht‘e sonu* limiU'd form of st*ir»eoV(‘rmnent, 
not in any way indt^ptaakmt of Imptabil control, siu’h 
as may satisfy nail local requinanentH and, tr) some 
(sxtcait, mitional aspirations. 1 woukl I'Jadly see a 
Hidilenumt whert% the ri^;hts of pn^perty and of niinoim 
tit*H heine on the whoitt luauinal, both nalitui:; mi‘*hi 
rest frmn this lon^^ u,nd wi*ary Htru‘e;lv» niul steady ami 
eonstituti()nal pro^pa^ss mieht he patently u.ml prattii- 
ally evolved.’ And with respiud to his eolliaipiies, in a 
later specadi liord (Carnarvon said: M, shcntlt! luive 
been wanting in my duty if I had failcHl to infman my 
noble friend at ilie bead of the (hwan-nnumt of my 
intention of liolding that meeting with Mr. Iktriutll, 
* Hansard, vol rcevL |>p. 1 lim 1200. 
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and of what had passed between ns at the interview, at 
the earliest possible moment. Accordingly, both by 
writing and by words, I gave the noble Marqnis as 
careful and as accurate a statement as possible of what 
had occurred within twenty-four hours after the meeting, 
and my noble friend was good enough to say that I had 
conducted that meeting with perfect discretion.’ 

The ease will now, I think, be plain to any expe- 
rienced reader. 

It is my personal belief that Mr. Parnell ought 
not, for any party gain, to have made public these 
strictly private negotiations ; but when the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, confessing himself a Home 
Euler, though speaking strictly for himself alone, 
entered into such negotiations and made such inquiries 
in July, it was not strange that Mr. Parnell thought 
that if his party obtained a majority at the polls in 
August by the help of Irish votes they would be pre- 
pared to make the concession that Irish voters desired. 
His fault was not to believe this, but to make a positive 
assertion of what was a mere hypothesis, and to refer 
at all in public to transactions covered by an honourable 
confidence. But the disclosure could not injure Lord 
Carnarvon ; he sincerely desired to concede Plomo Eule 
to Ireland and to induce his colleagues to co-operate 
with him in the concession. It W’as an honourable and 
public-spirited design, and its failure was in no respect 
discreditable to him. 
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THH cUvNKIiAL KiaCCTlOK OF IHH.i 

caiupui^ni uf 1885 was pnu‘tii’ally o|h*iuh 1 
by Ltu'tl Salislniry in a siHurli at tlu‘ Mansion nt>us('. 
on July 21). 

lii‘fiUTing to tlin char^^tt that tlu* Tta’ios wt*ro 
coquetting with the Irislu the Prina* MiniHitu' justifltnl 
tlie conduct of the (lovcaamuait in dropping the C’rinu‘K 
Act, and didtuided the policy of Lord Carnarvon in 
ruling by tlu^, ordinary law. That policy, lu^ decla.re<h 
was tht‘ logical outcome of the FranchiHi* Act td IHHd, 
forte i‘xU*nd the Huffrage and at tlu? Hanut time to ignori^ 
tlu? voict? of the peciplt? was imposHible. Tins was tlu? 
first bid for tlu? Irish vot<'. 

Parlianumt was prorogued on August II. On 
August 15 W(? find Panu*!! at Augliavannalu enjoying 
some Hjiort, but not unmindful of husini‘ss. lit' wrote 
to M'r. Mc,Oarthy : 

to 5/r. McCarthij 
* Aualiaviumiih, Aughrim : Aiigunt W, Ihh 5, 

* M:'y OKAit Mc0auth 5% - -'Win ytm kindly give 
~ a cherpie for .100/. out of tlu? fund at your and 
Jhggar*s disposal ? 

*I liaveinasi.ui toh«?lievetliat— ™-*siifTiiirsiire not in 
a good positioti, so much ho that he fears to accc‘pi tlu* 
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position on the Eoyal Commission on Trade Depres- 
sion, lest his financial arrangements might come to a 
climax this autumn. It would be a public calamity to 
permit him to be overwhelmed or driven from public 
life ; so do you not think he might be spared, say, 300Z. 
out of the fund ? 

' We have been having nice weather hero the last 
two or three days, and some sport. I am sending you 
a brace of birds by parcel post this morning. 

‘ Yours very truly, 

‘CiiAS. S. Pabnell. 

‘P.S.— I am glad to say that I am informed Davitt 
shows some signs of modifying his very offensive recent 
action, so tliat there itiay now be some chance of 
avoiding an open rupture, at all events for a time.’ 

Nine days later Parnell took the field, raising the 
Homo Eule flag, and saying his people would fight 
under it alone. The Irish platform, lie declared, would 
consist of only one phmk - legislative independence. 
Speaking at Dublin on Aiigust 24 he threw down the 
gage of battle : 

^ I say that each and all of us have only looked 
upon the Acts — the legislative cnactmonte which wo 
have been able to wring from an unwilling Parliament 
—as means towards an end ; that wo would liavo at any 
time, in the hours of our deepest deprossion and greatest 
disconragemont, spurned and rejected any measuro, 
however tempting and however apparently for the 
benefit of our people, if wo had been able to detect 
that behind it lurked any danger to the legislative 
independence of our land. ... It is admitted by all 
parties that you have brought the question of Irish 
legislative independence to the point of solution. It 

VOL. II II 
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is not now a question of self-government for Ireland ; 
it is only a question as to how much of the self- 
government they will be able to cheat us out of. It is 
not now a question of whether the Irish people shall 
decide their own destinies and their own future, but it 
is a question with, I was going to say, our English 
masters — but we cannot call them masters in Ireland 
— it is a question with thezn as to how far the dajr, 
that they consider the evil day, shall be deferred. You 
are, therefore, entitled to say that so far you have done 
well, you have almost done miraculously well, and we 
hand to our successors an unsullied flag, a battle more 
than half won, and a brilliant history. ... I hope that 
it may not be necessary for us in the new Parliament 
to devote our attention to subsidiary measures, and that 
it may be possible for us to have a programme and a 
platform with only one plank, and that one plank 
National Independence.’ 

This speech roused England. The Press with one 
voice denounced the Irish leader and the Irish pro- 
gramme. The ‘ Times ’ said an Irish Parliament was ‘im- 
possible.’ The ‘ Standard ’ besought Whigs and Tories 
‘ to present a firm uncompromising front to the rebel 
Chief.’ The ‘ Daily Telegraph ’ hoped that the House 
of Commons would not be ‘seduced or terrified into 
surrender.’ The ‘ Manchester Guardian ’ declared that 
Englishmen would ‘ condemn or punish any party or 
any public man who attempted to walk in the path 
traced by Mr. Parnell.’ The ‘ Leeds Mercury ’ did not 
think the question of an Irish Parliament worth dis- 
cussing ; while the ‘ Daily News ’ felt that Great 
Britain could only be saved from the tyranny of Mr. 
Parnell by ‘ a strong Administration composed of 
advanced Liberals.’ 
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Lord Hartington was the first English statesman 
who took up the gage thrown down by the Irish 
leader. Speaking at Waterfoot on August 29, he said 
that ‘ Mr. Parnell had for once committed a mistake by 
proclaiming that Ireland’s sole demand was an Irish 
Parliament, adding that all England would now unite 
in resisting so fatal and mischievous a proposal.” ’ 
Parnell, in reply, hurled defiance at the leader of the 
Whigs, and indeed at all England. Responding to the 
toast of ^ Ireland a nation,’ at the Mansion House, 
Dublin, on September 1, he said : ' I believe that if it 
be sought to make it impossible for our country to 
obtain the right to administer her own affairs, w^e shall 
make all other things impossible for those who strive 
to bring that about. And who is it that tells us that 
these things are impossible? It is the same man 
who said that local government for Ireland was im- 
possible without impossible declarations on our part. 
These statements came from the lips which told us 
that the concession of equal electoral privileges to 
Ireland with those of England would be madness ; 
and we see that what was considered madness in the 
eyes of the man who now tells us that Ireland’s right 
to self-government is an impossibility, has been now 
conceded without opposition, and that the local self- 
government which was then also denied to us from the 
same source, is now offered to us by the same, person, 
with a humble entreaty that we may take it in order 
that we may educate ourselves for better things and for 
further powers. . . . Well, gentlemen, I am not much 
given to boasting, and I should be very unwilling to 
assume for myself the role of a prophet ; but I am 
obliged, I confess, to-night to give you my candid 
opinion, and it is this — that if they have not succeeded 
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in “ Hciuek'hinij;; ” iis tlurintjf tin* last live years, ilu‘y arc 
not likc‘Iy to do so durin^jf the iu‘xt fivc^ ytiirs, unU^ss 
ilu'y hrae(' th(aus(‘lvi*s up to adopt oiu* of two alitu'- 
nativt‘s, Iw tlu^ adoption of cdtla r out* of whitdi Wi) 
should ultiinatidy win, and ptuduips win a largcu' aiul 
heavi(‘r stake than wi‘ otherwist^ should. Tlu‘y will 
eitht'r huv(‘ to grant to Irtdand tlu* eornphde right to 
rule herselk tlu‘y w ill havi^ to take* away from us tlu^ 
share* tlu* sham shun* in tlu‘ Mnglish eonstiiutional 
system whieh th(*y exUaided to us at tlu* Union, and 
govern us as a C’rown colony.* 

Two days aftt*rwards (Ht‘pU*mlHa* d) lauxl Uandoljdi 
(diurchill addrt'SHcd a nu'cting at Hlit'iTield, but said not 
a word abcuit Home Rule. Mr. Chambtadain was tlu^ 
lu^xt hhiglish statesman who app(*ared upon the. sceiux 
Addressing a nuading at Warrington on Sepkanber B, 
lie said : * Hpeuiking for mystdf, I say that if tlu'se*, and 
thcHC aloiic, an*, tlui k'rms on which Mr. Ranudl’s hu|>» 
port is to bc^ ohtaimul, I will not eaiter into compedition 
for it. This new pn>gramm(‘ of Mr. Rariudrs involvi*s 
a grc*alt*r (‘xteiision than anything we* have hitluudo 
known or undiu'stotHl by Ilonu* liule; tlu*. powes's Im 
edaims for Ids HUi)port in Rarlianuiit im\ altogcdluu* 
beyond anything which t*xists iti tlui case of tlu* Htaic 
licgislalures of the Americ*an Ihdon, whicli has ldthf*rto 
b(H*n iht* ty}K‘ and model of Irish dtanands, aitd if this 
claim wtat! conciuksl wt* nught as well for cnaa* alamdon 
all hope at maintaining a touted kingdom. Wtj 
should (‘Htahlish witliin thirty miles of our shon^K a 
neAV forc*ign coimtry auimattal from tlu^ outset witli 
unfrieiully intemtions towards (Hirstdvt*s. Huch a pedicy 
as that, I firmly Itelievt*, would he disaHtrous and 
ruinous to Iri*land lun'self. It would he dangerous to 
the security of this country, and under theme cirenm- 
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stances I hold that we arc bound to take every step in 
our power to avert so great a calamity.’ 

On September IG Mr. John ]\[orley came to tlie 
front, protesting against separation, l)ut acquii'scing in 
some system of Home Kule fashioned on the ( 'anadiait 
model. 

What was Mr. Gladsioiu'. doing all this time? In 
answering this (pu^stion 1 am ohligcul, in justice to 
Mr. Gladstone, to import so insigniiicaut a person as 
myself itito the narrative. 

On August 11 1 r('e<uvtHla Idhu* from a, wdl-kuown 
Englisli publicist asking me to call upon him, as he. 
desired my ludp Um a suhjt'ct conn(H*l(‘d witli tlui 
Union bctwcaui England u.nd Inlaaid.' 1 callt‘d. He. 
opened the convt'rsation by saying, ‘ Whdl, I have 
asked you to call upon nu^ at th(‘ suggestion of a^ 
great man in faevt, a vcvrygnait man. I woift immtion 
liis name now, hut you will probably guess it. I hi 
thinks that this Irish (pu'stiou this (jut'siion of Hoim* 
Eulc - has now eonui to tin* front an<l must In* fn»e(sl. 
He wishes me to j)ul)lish sonui articlt‘s, not on l lonui 
liule, but on tlui Irish <'as<* giuu*rally. h'hey mu.st Im 
dispassionate and historical, and he nanuMl you a.H ttui 
man to write tluan.’ I HUggesU d tliat ilui gnaii man 
probably meant articles which would givi'scane account 
of Ireland during ilui Union, whicdi Wi)uld, in fact, deal 
with the (pUistioa whether the Union liad proved a 
successful exp(‘rim(*nt or not. * Mxacdly,* said the 
editor, Hmd tlui artic.lcis must 1 h* wriUtug not from 
the point of vitnv of a political partisan, hut from the 
point of view of an historical simltmi/ 1 said I wotil<l 
be hapi)y to write*, tlu^ article's if he* likeul, Imt that 1 
could suggest sonu*onci whe) weuild do it iiirmiit‘ly 
better, and whose name*. we)iil(l carry weight. ‘ Who? ’ 
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‘ Sir Gavan Duffy, who is now in London.’ It w^as 
finally arranged that I should see Sir Gavan Duffy and 
ask him. 

‘This means,’ said Sir Gavan Duffy, ‘that Glad- 
stone is going to take up Home Eule ; and we 
ought certainly to help him in any way we can.’ Sir 
Gavan, however, thought that we ought to come to 
closer quarters with the question than had been sug- 
gested by the editor. ‘ The article ought,’ he said, ‘ to 
be a Home Eule article point blank.’ I immediately 
communicated his views to the editor, who, however, 
was not prepared to go so far as the veteran Young 
Irelander. After some further pourparlers it w^as 
decided to let the matter ‘ hang fire ’ for a month, as 
I was leaving town. Meanwhile Mr. Gladstone had 
gone to Norway. He returned in September, and on 
the 18th of that month issued the famous Ha'warden 
manifesto. I need not deal with that remarkable 
document generally, but the paragraph relating to 
Ireland must be set out : 

‘ In my opinion, not now for the first time delivered, 
the limit is clear within which the desires of Ireland, 
constitutionally ascertained, may, and beyond which 
they cannot, receive the assent of Parliament. To main- 
tain the supremacy of the Crown, the unity of the 
Empire, and all the authority of Parliament necessary 
for the conservation of that unity, is the first duty of 
every representative of the people. Subject to this 
governing principle, every grant to portions of the 
country of enlarged powers for the management of 
their own affairs is, in my view, not a source of danger, 
but a means of averting it, and is in the nature of 
a new guarantee for increased cohesion, happiness, 
and strength.’ And he added, ‘ I believe history and 
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posterity will consign to disgrace tlu^ nKuaory of every 
man, be he who he may, on whichever side of the 
Channel he may dwell, that, having the power to aid in 
an equitable arrangement between Ireland and (Ireat 
Britain, shall use the power, not to aid, but to prtnauit 
or retard it/ 

Sir Gavan Duffy sent this paragraph to nus saying : 
‘It is quite clear that Gladstone means to taki^, up 
Home liiile, and I am more convincuid tlum ever that 
the proper course is to write an article on llonu‘. lUile 
developing some schenui for an Irish G-onstitutiom 
Then the qiu^stion will be put fairly Ixd’ore tlin country. 
I am willing to wrih^ this article, taking tlu^ inclostxl 
paragi'aph as my ti'xt/ I called u])on the (‘ditor to ti*U 
him what Hir (iavuu Duffy had said. Ih* <li‘c!iut‘tl, 
however, to tak(‘, an artich^ on thost^ lines. * You 
must,’ he said, ‘writer the articht yours(‘lf on the lint's 
you have alnsuly laid down. I told you tliat I lutd 
asked you to (xmui to sixi me at tlu' Huggt‘stion of a 
great man. Wtdl, it is Mr. Gladstone hims«*lf, and 
the lines you have laid down arti the lines lu* approves 
of for the lirst article at all events. In tiu' st*coiul 
article we may come to (dost'r (piartt'rHon tluj (jueHiion/ 
At length I agrecul to write tlu^ article. 1 umlerHtood 
that a proof was scsit to Mr. Gladstone, and that 
he was satisfied with it. It was publishtul in Nuvivml)t 5 r/ 
About that time I first met Mr. Gladstone. lie was 
then, as always, c.ourhHUiH and agrtusibh*, and showed 
an xministakahle init'n'st in Irtdaud ; hut in tiu'. short 
conversation wo had the words * Home I Inlet ’ \sv.m not 
mentioned. I spoket of the ‘ Irish IdlH'ralH/ and said 
they would bo Kw<!pt off tlus board at tlu; (iciuiral 

' Sir Gavan Duffy tlt«ailli> ; ' Ii'ihIi WniiiKii and Kiiulinh 

Beiwetlies.’ 
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Election. ' The Irish Liberals,’ he said, with an (‘xpres- 
sion of Buhliine scorn which I shall nt^Via• for^^nd., * tlu^ 
Irish Liberals! An^ thi‘n‘. any Libt‘.nds in Ireland? 
Wliero are they? X must cumh'ss [with a ma^niiictmt 
roll of the voicu^j that I fee.l a dtuil of tUthculty in 
recognisin<i^ tlu‘S(^ Irish Liberals yi>u talk about; and 
[in deli^dd fully scoihn^ accents, and with an intonation 
wliicdi had often clutnntHl nu* in llu^ I loust* td LonnnouHl 
I think Inland wovdd havt^ a ^nunl diad of difheulty in 
reco*j;nisii4^^ tiuuu (‘itlu^r ’ [lau^ddn^: inuueally|. IL^ 
askiul me if I thou^^ht ihi* Irish d\jries would hang 
togcdlier : ha* ihtu'i's had betai a foolish rumour at ilu.^ 
tinui of a split in tin? d'ory ranks. I said, ‘ Yits/ 
that tin? Tories and the Nationalists would divide the? 
representation of the country Indween tlusn. ddiis 
endi?d the conversation. It was very short, hut 1 
carrit?d away two cltsir idt'us : (1) that Mr. (Uadsioint’s 
mind was full of Ireland; {*2) that he now foresaw tln^ 
revolution which the l^'ranchist? Act of would 

make in tin? Irish reprc‘St?ntation. 

While Mr. (iladshnu? wa.s tlnnking oni the Irish 
([uestion, Lord Hali.shury did not neghrt the Hui>jt*ct, 
At Newport, in Monmouthshin*, mi Octoher 7, tin? 
Prime MinisUn* lailttly factal the llomt? Kule prol>Iem. 
Hi? said : 

* d’In? Irish leaditr has rt,dt?rred to Austria and 
Hungary. . . . Koine notiem of Imptu'ial Federation 
was lloating in his mind. ... In Hptaikiiig of Im- 
perial Fetleration, as entiridy apart from the Irish 
i]UeKiion, I wisli to guanl myself wry t’lirefutly. I 
deem it to be one of tlie ciucHtions of the future. » . . 
But with rc?Hpect to Iri?land, I am bound to say that 1 
have never seen any plan or Huggemtion wliich gives 
me, at present, the slighteHt ground for anticipating 
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that in that direction we shall find any substantial 
solution of the prohlein/ 

Here certainly there was no promise of Home 
Kulc, yet the passa^ui excited much comment in Wlii^, 
Tory, and Nationalist circU's. Lord Salisbury kiunv 
what Panu^ll had dtunanded— an Irish l^irlianu'ut ; the 
' name and fact/ Yet he did not pooh-pooh tlu^ pro- 
position. He did not, liki^. Mr. CUiamhtulain, put lUnvn 
his foot and cry no)h On tlu^ contrary, he 

showed a willinf^mess to arjjjue- the point ; !u‘ was c(m- 
ciliatory, he was n'spectful a rtonarkabh^ dt‘i)arturt', 
from his usual styU'. in dealing with political oppiuu^uts 
and disa|j[ret‘ahl(5 topics. UMu* Nhwvport speech was in 
truth a countta* movt* to tlu^ llawartlcn manift‘sto. ' 1 
promise you,’ Parmll had said souu* weeks pnwuuusly, 
‘that you will hcc, i\\c Whijj^s and d'orics vicing;; witli 
each otlu‘r tos<‘ttl(‘ this Irish (picstitui.’ So far, htnViWer, 
he made no pul)lic. comment (dtlua* on the Hawarden 
manifesto or tlu^ Ntwvport spetadn He waitetl for furtlua* 
developm(*n(s. McainvhiUt <*vt‘rythiuR was ^(oint;^ pn;- 
cisHy as ht^ wishtah Whiffs ami d’orii^s w’ere hiddini^ 
against cuich otlu*r for his patronage. Hc^ w*aH master 
of th(‘ situa.tion. On ()ct(»hcr 12 tlie most important 
pronouiuHaui’nt hithi*rto made, on tint Irish qut*Htion wiih 
dOivevred hy Mr. (’hilders, the fritaid and emdidant of 
Mr. (Jladsioma at Ponttdnud. He was tin* first English 
politician who had c;ouragi^ to gra]»plt^ with dctailH, 
He was resady, he said, to givi^ Ireland a largt* measure 
of local Htdf-govermmuit. Ht* wouhl leave* lim* to h*gis- 
late for herself, rcjHt'rving ImjHulal rights over ftinlgn 
policy, military organisation, (‘xternal trade* (including 
cuBtoms duties), the |)OHt olfuas ihe^ currt‘m‘y, tlie 
national debt, and the court of uliimatt* HpjH*al. Mr. 
Childers by himself did not carry mucdi weight, hut it 
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was geiu^rally snpp{>Kc‘(l that lie rcpri'scaiUal IMr, (J lad- 
stone. * This/ said Sir (Javan Dutly, ‘is tlu‘ voice <»f 
(diilders, l)ut the Imnd of (Jludstone;' and what Kir 
(Javan DutTy said, Parnell fidt. Hi* had ‘played' tlu^* 
Tories np to this point, Ht‘ now res<>lved * to play ' Mr, 
(iladstone. 

On Octidier dO he stated a reporti*r o! the ‘ Ntnv 
York Hin^alil/ ha* the henetit <d his Anu*runin allies, 
that whili! no iMp^ltsh statesman * liad ahsoluiely shut 
tlit^ door a*ta.inst tlu' etauTssitaud' a vtaw largi* measure 
of le^dslative imh‘ptaidtaiei^ to Indund/ I\lr. (Jladstcaie 
lead madi^ stridt\H in that dire<'tiran 

‘ In his |.p*eat atul tdiaiuent appt‘al to puhlie men to 
ndraiu fnau atiy act ov w<a*d wliieli ini'^ht furtlua* 
embitka* the Irisli diiVieulty, la* remh-r full and calm 
ccaisitleratitai m<a*t‘ diftieult, la* athninistrred a. n*huk(', 
to tlu^ lladii’ul seeiitai of his fullowin?^ who, in fear that 
an Irish Parliament mi»tht pn»teet some Irish industries, 
Wi*n^ eomiuiiieiip^ to raise a shrill nlurm on this seca*t*. 
Mr. Oladskau^’s deelarutiiat that le^islativt^ ctnitrol 
■ovt*r hi‘r own uffair.s nii*tht he pranied to Indand, 
r<*st‘rvinp to tlie Impt‘riu! pHrliumeni sueli powm's as 
wouhl insun* the maintenanet* of the .supreuiuey <d’ tlie 
(’rowu aud id the unity of the hhupire, in in luy judp» 
meut tlie most n*umrkahlt* deelaraiiou upon this 
cpiestion ever utiertHl hy an Ibiplish Hiatesmari. It is 
a declaration whiitli, if apn*emeut as to details canild lie 
Heeured, wcmld, I heli<*vi% lu* eandully eonsidc'red hy 
ihoHc of luy canmtrymiai at home iind ahnawl wdio 
havi*~ hitherto deidnnl thi^ Hi*j>aration of Ireland from 
Knglantl liy any and *tvt*ry numm, heeauHe tli<*y \mvi\ 
despaired of ehwaiiinp the condition of tlieir ecnmtr}%or 
of iiHsuaginp the misisw t»f our ptH>plt% so lonp eh atty 
ventipe of Knplish rule is pennitled to rcnuiiii/ 
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‘Why do you not "ivo giuu-autooH,’ the roportiT 
asked, ‘that legislative iudependonco will not he used 
to bring about separation ? ’ 

Parnell answisred with characti'ristic directness, 
honesty, and courage : ‘ I ixduse to give guarantees 
because I have none, of any value to give. If 1 wens 
to offer guai'ante.es I should at once, las told tlus^' arts 
worthless. I can reason only by analogy, and point to 
what has hai'si'sene.d in our time, in tlie. relation of otlun* 
States placed in similar circumslanees to hlnglaud and 
Ireland, but cannot guai'antets ah.solutely what will 
happen if oxu' claims arts eoneedtsd. I Imve no mundatts 
from the Irish instsplts to ilitstale a eounu' of aetiou to 
those who niay sucse.eed us. W'luai the lri:;h Piiiiiamcnt 
has been conctsded, Hnglanil will ha\f a /ymraiitee 
against separation in this ju-esenee of lu-r army, luivv, 
and militia, and in hertsecupation isf fortrf;;.S( S ninl othi'r 
strong places in the country : hut sins will have far 
better guarantees, in my opinion, in the knowled,gf of 
the Irish pcopsle. that it is in their power hy eonstitu- 
donal means to inakts the law.s which they are ealleil 
.ij)on to obey just and etjuitahle.' 

On November 1) Mr. (llailKtoms set out on his 
;econd Midlothian campaign. That night he nmdts 
wo apparently contradictory Htatcnusnts on the Irish 
[uestiou at I'hlinhurgh. llis said : 

1. ‘ What Irelanil may dislihcratcly and eonstitnlion- 
dly demand, unltsss it infringes tins priiieiplis eoimeeteil 
vith the honourahlts nuiintenance ttf the unity of tlie 
jjmpire, will hts a denuuitl that wts arts bound at any nitts 
0 treat with carefid attention. . . . To stint Irclaml in 
lower which may he neeessary or desirahits for tlm 
eanagemcnt of matters purely Irish woidd hts a great 
iror, and if she wisrts t;o stiuteil, the l•utl tlitil any 
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such uicasurc luight couicinplatc^ could not he at- 
tained.’ 

2. 'Apart from tlu^ terms and T’ory, tluu'e is 

one tiling I will say, and will endeavour to imprc^Ks 
upon you, and it is this it will Ix^ a vital dangc^r to 
the country and the Empire if at a tinu^ when the 
demand (d Irtdand for large powers of stdr-goviaamu^nt 
is to lu! dt^alt with there is not in i^irlianuait a party 
totally independi‘nt of the Irish voiced 

The first of tlu'se statenuaits— so (‘Vt/ryom^ said 
nuxmt Ih>nu‘ .Rule; the s(‘cond might have nu‘ant 
anything hut Home Rult\ 

On Novtnuher 10 Ranu‘ll addn^sscnl a great nunding 
at Livtvrpotd. Brushing asidt^ tlu'. st‘cond of Mr. 
(iladstone’s stahnnents, lu' fashnied at once on tlu^. 
first, aiul triinl to coax the hilHira.1 hauler still furtlua* 
forward in tlu^ din'ction of Ilonu‘ Ruh‘ : 

VAlthough in many n‘sp(‘cts vagiu^ a.nd unsaiis- 
fa.(dory, tin* Bdinhurgh sp(M‘eh was/ Iu‘ <h‘clan‘d, ‘ the 
most important annuimcianent upon tlu‘ Irish national 
(pu^stion whit'h had toor Ihmui delivert‘d by any English 
Minister/ and lu* c{unplim<-nted Idr. Oladstoiu* ‘on 
appnaiching tin* subject td Irish autonomy with that 
breadth of statesmanship for which 1 h! was r(*nowned/ 
Still lu‘ could not lu‘lj) reminding the Liberal leader 
that until the Iihdi ipiestion was disp<»stsl cd it would 
be impossible for any English cpU'sticai to pna’ced, 
Ilf* eoiadudtnl hy inviting Mr. (Uadsloiu* to fraiiu* a 
constitution for Irtdamb * suhjiad. to iht* f’oiHlitif.ms a.ml 
limitatiiiuH for which lu* luul stipnlatfal reganling tla* 
smireiiiacy the* (/rfuvn and tht* mainUimncf* of the 
unity cd tlu^ Empire.’ 

But ^flr. ( f laflsttuif* was not tc> Ih* c'oaxed. ile 
rf*plied to Mr. Ihinudrs invitutieui cm Xt>veml>er 17, at 
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West Calclc' 1 % in a banteriii^^ tone, saying that it was 
not for him to usurp the functions of a (h)veninunit. 
Ministers liacl kept their counsc^l on the. Irish (piestion. 
He could not iuUu'vene when Minisit'rs wtuv. siUmt. 
Moreover, he told Pariudl that until Ireland had 
declared luu: wislu^s at tlu‘ l^olls nothing could l)e done. 
Parnell regardial this sjaandi as simply trilling with 
tlic issue. He. had tri(‘d the suaviter in inado, he 
would now try thc^ fortiter in re, Qhvo days after the 
W(^Bt Cald<*r sptH'ch lu^ authorised the publication of a 
furious manifesto l>y the National Ij<‘agU('. of (Jreat 
Britain denoiuuung tlu^ liibt'ral party as tlu^ ombodi- 
luent of all that was infamotis and bast\ Tdui Irish 
(‘lectors of (ireat Britain wtaa^ c.alltal on to vo((‘ against 
‘the mcm who co(a'c(‘d Inhuul, dtdug(‘d Bgypt with 
blood, uumaced niigious lilHuIy in tlut sctlmol, tlui 
fret‘dom of spcaadi in Paa’lianHUit, and proinis(‘, to the 
country gtmerally a repiditioit of Iht^ <u*im(‘s and follitm 
of the last Lihi‘ral Administrati(m/ ^ 

War to tlu‘ knife was now dcKdn-nal bdAVtHei tlu'. 
Liberals and tlu*. Irish, and llu^ fight began in earm^.st. 
‘ Irtdand,’ said Parntll, * luis been knocking at the 
English door long <mough with kid gloves. I tdl tlie 
Knglisli peophi to bcnvare, and be wise in time. Ireland 
will soon throw off the kid gloves, and she will knock 
with a maihal hand.’ Btliiud Parnell was a tlioroughly 
unikul Ireland at home and abroad. In military 
parlance tin*, formation of bis army may bo described 
thus: in the centre the Earlianuintarians ; left wing, 
the Clan-na-Ciacd, and many of tlie rank and file of the 
I. li B.; right wing, the Catholic Chnrch. With tln^so 
forces, naturally antagonistic, l)ut ludd tog(?ther by tlu5 
attractive personality and iron will of a great com- 
* The inauifeHto Koveiiibor 21. 
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mander, Parnell swept Ireland from end to end. In 
Munster, Leinster, and Connaught, every county, 
every borough, was carried by Nationalists. Half 
Ulster was captured, and even the maiden city of 
Londonderry and one of the divisions of Orange 
Belfast fell before the fiery onset of the rebels. The 
north-east corner of Ulster and Dublin University alone 
remained in the hands of the ' Loyalists.’ Out of a 
total of 103 Irish members, 85 Home Eulers and 18 
Tories were returned. The Whigs were eliminated. 
In Great Britain the Liberals were confronted in 
many important centres by the Irish enemy. Liberal 
majorities were pulled down. Liberal candidates were 
beaten, and one Nationalist was returned by the Irish 
vote. ‘But for the Nationalist vote,’ said the ‘Man- 
chester Guardian,’ ‘the Liberals would have gone back 
to Parliament with more than their old numbers.’ 
As it was the Liberals went back to Parliament with 
a majority of 86 over their Tory opponents, thus : 

Liberals 335 

Tories 249 

Liberal majority over the Tories . 86 

But Parnell held the balance. By throwing his 
86 men upon the side of the Tories he could neutralise 
the Liberal majority. Whereas by supporting the 
Liberals he could enable Mr. Gladstone to form a 
Government with a- working majority of 172. Thus 
the Irish leader was master of the situation. 
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CirAPTl^R XIX 
mmn mriac bill ov laaa 

In the winter at 1885 PariK'.ll liad peuPapK reached tlic 
hei^dit of luR unpopularity in hhi^dand. He had thrunt 
himself into English politics, compromising the Toritis 
and baOling th(^ Whigs, ^Idic ontj parly had sacrilictH 
principles to court his allianca^, tlui oilier had sacrificed 
liis alliance to ass(u*t principles inconsistent with tlic 
Liberal faith. Tlu^ former had gone to the country 
with tlic cry of * no coendon ’ inscribed upon their Hag. 
The latter had goiu^ to the country with tlie stigma of 
coercion imprt'.ssial upon their character. i h)th liad lost. 
With Parncirs support the Tories could meet the House 
of Commons on e<pial terms. Without his support the 
Whigs could not form a (lovennuent. 

' Until the Irish ([iiestion is disposed of,’ Parnell had 
said at Liveu-pool on hTovemlier 10, * it will be utterly 
impossible for any hlnglish question to proceed.’ lie 
had kept his word. Hnglisli partic^s W(a:e reduced to a 
state of impotence. Unglish questions were brushed 
aside. Ireland held the field. 

An amusing incident, significant of English feeling, 
occurred some time after tlic General Election, when 
Parnell was on his way to Ijondon. A stranger, an 
Englishman from South Africa, accosted liim on board 
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the mail packet. After some preliminary remarks, this 
gentleman plunged into politics and sharply criticised 
Parnelks hostile attitude to the British people. Parnell 
tried to shake off his tormentor, hut in vain. On 
reaching Holyhead he quickly disembarked and shut 
himself in a first-class carriage, hoping to escape 
his troublesome companion. However, as the train 
was moving out of the station the door was pulled 
open and the Afrikander jumped in. For a while 
Parnell resigned himself to the situation with cha- 
racteristic sang froid and patience. The Afrikander 
resumed his discourse, vigorously denouncing the Irish 
rebels. 

Suddenl}’^ Parnell thrust his hand into his trousers 
pocket and took out several bits of ore. Stretching his 
open palm towards the stranger, he said: ‘Look at 

that.’ ‘ By Jove, sir, iron pyrites, I’m d d,’ was 

the response. The stranger was right ; they were iron 
pyrites. Parnell guessed that the Afrikander knew 
something of mining operations, and resolved to make 
a diversion by showing him the iron pyrites picked up 
on Avondale. The movement was completely successful. 
The Afrikander dropped politics at once, and talked 
about mining until the Irish leader fell into a gentle 
slumber. 

Lord Salisbury, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Glad- 
stone, were now brought face to face with the Irish 
question. 

Lord Salisbury’s course was clear. The Irish were 
no longer of any use to him, and he accordingly threw 
them over. Parnell’s relations with the Tories did 
not survive the General Election. What Lord Salis- 
bury might have done could he have formed a Govern- 
ment with Parnell’s help must remain a matter of 
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conjecture. But an alliance without a quid ^yro quo 
was impossible. 

On learning from ]Mr. McCarthy that there was no 
longer any chance of the Tories touching Home lUile, 
Parnell wrote', : 

rurnell io Mr. Juslin McCartluj 

‘ Londou : December 17, 1885. 

'Mv DKAR MeC-AUTUv, I thank you very much 
for the information coniaiued in your note'. ; it coincides 
very much with ilui impressions I hav<i been abhi to 
form. 1 think, howt'.ver, tliat tlu^ (^>ns('rvativ(^s in 
shrinking from tU'alijig with tlu^ (liu‘sUon, in a-ddition 
to bringing about ilu^ ^P<‘etly <k'struc.tion of ih(;ir 
party, are littU) n'gardful of the ini(‘rt‘sis of tlui Irish 
land-owning class, sinct', ilu‘y might havt'. obtaimul 
guarantees, guaranUu^s which tlu' ijiln'rals, who 1 am 
convinced wull sliortly deal with IIk^ (pu'stion, will have 
no interest in insisting upon. 

‘ Yours Vi'ry truly, 

‘(hiAs. S. rAitNm.n/ 

After the (dection, as bedons Mr. (duimlxirlain was 
against Home JluUb but in favour of a larger measure of 
local government. Jle would givc^ the Irish the fullest 
jiowcrB for administcu'ing tlunr own affairs, but lie 
would not couHcnvt to tlu^ en'ation of an Irisli Parlia- 
ment, 

It has been said that it was thci result of the (Itsieral 
Election which madt^ Mr, (Jladstone first think of Home 
Ikile. Tliis statenutnt is chmriy itiaccurahb I have 
already sliowm that Mr. (lladstone was thinking of. 
Home Buie in August 1885, and 1 am obligcul to import 
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myself again into tlie narrative in order to finish, this 
part of the story. 

• A few days before Mr. Gladstone left Hawarden for 
Midlothian I received a letter from the publicist whom 
I have already mentioned saying, ‘ When can we have 
a talk about yonr second article? Would to-morrow 
(November 5) suit you ? ’ I called on the morrow. 
‘ Now/ he said, ^ I think the time has come to have an 
article on Home Eule. What I shoald like you to tell 
me is, not what you think would be the best system, 
but what Mr. Parnell would accept. We want to get 
Mr. Parnell’s mind on paper.’ I then stated the points 
6n which I thought Parnell would insist, and the points 
6n which he would be prepared to accept a compromise 
or to give way : 

^ 1. There must be an Irish Parliament and an Irish 

Executive for the management of Irish affairs. No 
system of local government would do. It was not local,, 
but national government which the Irish people wanted. 

2. Parnell would not stand out upon the question 
whether there should be one or two Chambers. He 
would be quite willing to follow Mr. Gladstone’s lead 
on that point. 

' 3. Neither would he stand out on the question 
whether the Irish members should remain in the 
Imperial Parliament or be excluded from it. The 
Catholic Church would certainly be in favour of their 
retention, in order that Catholic interests might be 
represented, but the bulk of the Irish Nationalists 
’^ould not really care one way or the other. The 
chances are that if they were retained they would 
rarely attend. 

> . 4. What should be Irish and what Imperial affairs ? 
This really was the crux of the whole scheme. 


30] CONVERSION OF MR. GLADSTONE lir, 

(a) Irish affairs : Irish affairs should includo laud, 
education, law and justice, police, customs. 

PuhlicL^t, ' Art', you sure about the police ? ’ 

'Certainly, rarnell would insist upon the police. 
If you refused he would makt^ the rtdusal a c((si(h helll, 
I have no doubt about that.’ 

Puhlirist. ' Well, customs? ’ 

VParnt'll would cu'rtainly like the customs. lie 
wants prt)tt‘.ction for Irish industries, for a time at all 
events.’ 

PuhUcist. ' Wt^ll, liti won’t gtd it. That much is 
perfectly cUnir. won’t give him tiui customs. 

Would he makti tlu' rt'fusal a casus belli? ’ 

' No ; if you ^dve. him land, (nlutuition, law a,nd justice, 
and police, ht', would bt‘ salisdtul ; but tht‘st\ thing’s are. 
vital. lit', would, hoW(‘Vt‘r, makt^ a li,i(hi h)r tlu'. 
customs, I think.’ 

{1)) lmp('rial affairs: fm]H*rial affairs should intdudt^ 
foreign j)<)licy (p(‘ae(i or war), ilu^ army and na.vy, tlu', 
C-rown, th(5 (Uirn'iuw, and tlu^ post offu'e. 

'The Irish would not trouhU'. tluunstlvi'S much 
about Impc'rial affairs. What they want is to luivtt tluj 
building \\}) of tlu'ir own nation in tlu'ir own hands. 
Give them an Irish Jkuiianu'ut with full powi'r for Iht^ 
government of Ireland, aiul tlu^y would h't the British 
run the Ihupirc^.’ 

It was linally arrangtul that I should wriU'. an 
article on thesi', liiU'S. 1 sent in tlu‘. ‘ tajpy’ uI)out 
Novembta* 20, but tlu'. article did not appt'.ar until 
January following. It \vm thtm publishe.d uncUa: the 
title : 'A IGnleral Union witli Ireland.’ 

Early in DcuHunher Mr, Gladstone ndurned to 
llawarden. Some time afterwards a eommunic.ation 
sanctioned by him was sent to a leading Libc'rah It 
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ctuitaiiUMl tilt* iiuuiuaituus stutfiiifut that lu* was williii«^^ 
tti cstaltlish a Purlianaait in Irt-laiul. NAj dtlails W(‘n^ 
clisfusstal, lait t lu* principlt* iif Hitiut* Kiilruas tsauanlrd. 

d'lii* lalirra! in t|Ut*.snt»ii, thnU‘:h ul!t*wt*d tit uiakt* 
fna* iisi‘ t»f tills ^ 4 ar^^i^t 4 iutrllii.tftHa*, kt-pt it fi»r awluli* 
In hiuisfir. ‘Has laa'ti Hurtiupttai lut-a taaisullatl ? * 
wsis his hr.Ht ijurstitui. * Nt»/ was tin* aji.sUfr u{ Mr. 
( natl.‘ 4 t»iit‘’s a*aait» ’ lait Lord Siioiaa-r aial Mr. ludHi’i 
Haiuiltou ithi* Irish Linlta' Si rri tuiA i thttnap^ldy 

ill favtitu* t»f lltaiio Kult*/ " Ltaal Spriiror niitl Mr. 
fluiuilttai/ rrjoiurt! tlu* Lilu-rah * ur»- \i rv iSHtd. I»tn if 
litu’ti ! larl iip^ttai diH*s utd. thr«Av ui has lot 'uith Mr. 
Cihulsloiio, Mr. iUadstniu* uill ho !*f'alo!i/ * Wduit 
alnjiut !Mr. Mt»i''h*y? ' Wo uro in*! -airo *hdiu 

Mtwloyd was tho roply. *llo i.‘» imw uith Mr. (dutui- 
liorhiin, at Ihrminplmm, hihI Llutiuh*-! lum is, wr hoar, 
pn*pariu^ a soluaiio td hn-al pM\rriiuiout . Wdadhor 
Morlt*y will *»o ft»r looal povoriiiiitaif nr Homo Lulo 
Wt* do lad !\iitiw/ 

A day hitor tla* lahoml in t|no-.linii wa-i diuiiip^ at 
tlio Uof«»rm Cduh, uhon Mr. Mmlov, ulio hatl just 
ri‘iuniotl frimi Hinuiu^tham, ontoro*| tho rMom. • W liai 
is thf* nous’.*' iiskntl Mr. Murh^y. * W'hal is ytair 
lUAVs?' said till* Inhoral; ‘I hoar you havo hooii at 
lIiohhiir\‘. W'hui is tho imws ihori*'*' .Mr. MurlvY 
aiiid that ho am! C duunhorlam had diflo'rrd, • WA-II, Ihon, 
mid that/ said iho luhornl, prod 1101144 flawardon 
|iroiiUiii‘iamoiilo. Ms this aut hoiilio Mv\olitimod ,Mr. 
Mortoy, witdi an air id a-sioiiifdiiiioiii, on roiuiiiio iho 
dooutnolil. * Alithrinio onouojj/ tho I'ojdv, ’ dlioli/ 
addod *Mi\ ,Mor!oy» Mf tins la* trm* t will liroiik uilh 
(dminhorliiiii ami Join Mr. cUiidstono-/ Sr\i day tho 
Iiihoral told !Vlr. CtlHth 4 om*’.H ri|jhi»hiiiiil iiiuii in ihn 
hu.Hinrs.H iliai wJohit Morloy wuh all riiMit * ; whorotipoii 
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the man oxclaimed joyonsly, ' Hurrah ! \vc 

were afrahl Morh'y mi^dit not, join us.’ 

That ev(‘uin<j; a,n ‘inspinul’ paragrapli announcing]; 
Mr. (Ua(1stoiU‘’s adhesion to Homo ,Uulc was ^nven to 
Mr. Hawson Uo^^'cm-s, iho mana^uu: of tlio National 
lh't\ss .•\^tuu‘v. Similar para;^n-aphs - comin^^ liowe.ver, 
from iiuU‘p(UuU‘nt sources won', sent to the ‘ Ijceds 
Mo.rcury ’ and tlu‘ ‘ Stamhird.’ On l)occ‘.ml)or 1(5 tlu'. 
ilutU'nul dovo"cot(‘s of the ljil)oral |)arty knew the worst. 

^ Mr, (iladstoiu'd wrot(‘, tlu'. ‘ .1 jc'C'ds Mc'rcury,’ * rcHa)gnisos 
that iluM'o is im ust^ in pro])osinf]; a schonu^ [for the 
sc'.ttUuiumt of th{5 Irish <[u<^stion | whicJi has not some 
(ihmuuit of stability and pta*mancuu‘t\ dMu‘, plan, thorci- 
fore, which hii has in vitAV proviihts for ilu'. (*sta,hlish- 
numt (jf a rarlianu'ut in 1 Dublin for d(ailin‘,^ with ptindy 
Irish atTairs.’ 

Of course Mr. (Hadstoiu^ was callt'd on to O'Xplaim’ 
He did (‘Xplain, Ihrou^di the*, (k'ntra.1 Ki'ws A^^(UU‘y, 
thus: stnttmu'nt is not an accura.t(‘ iH'pn^stuitation 

of my vi(AVs, but is, 1 prt'sunu', a sp(*tudation upon 
them. It is not publislu'd with my knowhal^^t^ or 
authority; nor is any otlu'r, beyond my own ptil)lic 
declaratiims.’ 

Obviously this * (*xplanation ’ did not reaHsurc the 
pul)licnund. On tluM’.cmtrary, the* Liberal dove-cutoH 
wmi mon^ nutt(*n»d than iwc'r. 

To do Mr, (UadHtoiu*. justice, he, desired at this 
(‘risis to considm* tfu^ Irish (putstion without any 
n'h'rt'Ucti to party tactics, (’luuuunij; about tiu'. middh's 
of Dc'cemln'r to nuud Mr. Arthur Lalfour at the Duke 
of Wu^stminsh'r’H, lu^ said to tlie brilliant youn|^^ *'rory 
that if Lord Salisbury wished to dt'al with tlu'. Irish 
<lt‘mand no obstach'S ou^dit to be thrown in his way; 
that, in fact, bedh partit'S should combine to conHider 
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the question of Irish government in a Just and liberal 
spirit. This wise and generous suggestion met with 
no response from the Prime Minister, who had, indeed, 
now made up his mind not to touch the Irish question 
on any account. 

On January 12, 1886, Parliament met. An English 
Eadical was deputed by one of Mr. Gladstone’s friends 
to sound Parnell on the situation ; to see how much, or 
how little, he would take. This Eadical was authorised 
to show a copy of the Hawarden pronunciamento to 
the Irish leader, but enjoined not to part with it. ' I 
showed him the paper,’ said the Eadical, ' one evening 
in the House of Commons. He glanced hurriedly over 
it, then coolly folded it and put it into his pocket. ‘‘ Oh,” 
I said, you cannot do that. I have been told not to let 
the paper out of my hand.” ^‘Do you suppose,” replied 
Parnell, ^'that I can give you an answer now on so 
serious a matter. I must take this paper away, and 
read it carefully. Then I shall be able to tell you what 
I think.” So saying he buttoned up his coat and 
walked off. Some days later he saw the Eadical again, 
and said that if Mr. Gladstone brought in a Bill upon 
the lines foreshadowed in the paper, which was really a 
forecast of the Home Eule Bill of 188G, the Irish would 
support it.’ 

On January 26 the Government declared war against 
Parnell. Lord Eandolph Churchill announced in the 
House of Commons that a Bill would immediately be 
introduced to suppress the Land League. The Irish 
alliance was no longer of any use, and Ministers made 
a virtue of necessity and repudiated it. ‘ I will only 
say,’ exclaimed Parnell a year later, ‘ that history will 
not record a more disgraceful and unscrupulous volte- 
face than that executed by the Tory party when they 
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found that onr vote was not luimerous enoiigli to keep 
them in office.’ l^efore tlic ('iid of the mouth the 
Tory Governmeut was no more. Mr. Jesse Collingg 
moved an amendment to the Address, expressing regret 
that the GovornuKmt liad annonnccHi no numure 
enabling agricultural labounu's to obtain allotments 
and small holdings on '(‘(juitable hums as to rent 
and security of tmmn^.' The Irish membea's votcul solid 
for the ameudnuait, and tlu'. (Sovtamiumt were beaten 
by ddl to votes, jjord Salisbury n^sigiu^d imnie- 
diakily, and on b'ebruary 1 . Mr. (Uadstonc* oiua^ mon^ 
becamt^ Prinui Ministca'. 

lie immediaUdy s{‘t to work on tlu‘ Ilonas Rulo Bill, 
tlu'. ])rintn*pk^ of wliieh was tlu‘. (‘stablishmeui of a,n Irish 
.Parliament a.nd an Irish Mxeeutivt? for tlu* nnuiagcuumt 
of Irish affairs. il(‘ tamsulted no onc‘. lit* did not take 
tlie (/abin(‘t as a \vhol<^ into his eonhdtmee, Ih* ev<dv(Hi 
tlu^ nuuisure out of his iimt‘r eonseiousm‘ss. IhMHum- 
sionally spolo^ to one or two frit*nds, notuldy I\In John 
Morley (Irish Seereiary) aial Lord Sptmeer, wIuj were 
in coinpkda^ agnumumt with him on the suhjeet ; but 
he avoi<lcul tlu! critics. .77n’ critic, of tht‘ (‘nhiuet was 
Mr. (1liambc‘rlain (lh’c‘sidtmt of tln^ lauail (lovtnmmimt 
]k)ard). From tlu^ outset the relations labween him 
and Mr. (Uadstontt wtTc* straiiKMl. setans at tlvis 

tinu^ to hav(^ bt^en a perstmal antipatliy bibwetm the 
men. Tlau’c^ c(‘rtainly was no personal sympathy, and 
to this fact may in soim^ nu'UHun^ Is? astudlnHl the 
defeat of tlu^ Honut Unki sedumu^ of IHHd. * (tladstone 
plus Chambendain can carry Honuj Hilled Sir Gavaii 
Duffy said to me wlum rumours wt^re afloat of disunion 
in the Cabinet, ‘ Imt (Jladshme miuus (‘Iiamherlatn 
cannot; and what will become of Gladstc^ne if ('ham- 
bc3rlam and llartington combine against him?’ Mr 
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Chamberlain did not (‘nita* the (’abimd as a Home 
Kulta'. He acuu^pltMl office really to stHi if a ^notlus 
vivr.ndi bidwtuai himsi*lf and the lh‘inu‘ Ministia: was 
■j)OssihU\ Mr. (iladsloiu' was now lu‘nt on (‘siahlishing 
a l^irlianuait in Inbuid. Mr. (’haml)t‘rlain was still 
only a local ^ovtnmnumi ndornua* thoi 4 ;h, it must 1 h^ 
allowed, a local ^n^vtamment ndormer on a lar;L(e HcaU‘. 
1 h‘r(‘. at ont*t‘ was a dilTenmct^ of principlt* hetwiam tlu^ 
Prinu^ Ministt?rund the Presidtmt of tht* lioiail (iovtu-n- 
inent ]>oard. Then* was also a difftu'imce of didail, 
wlncli, as it siaaaed to Irish Nulienalists, at all evtaits, 
asHumed a ina^pnindt* of impertaiaa* out of projunlion 
to its ininits, Ma (lladstone proimsed to (vKcInde 
the Irish mmnlH*rs from the Imperial Parliament, Mr. 
Cliamberlain insisitsl on their nueniitm. Parnell would 
cua'tainly have prcdt^rretl tlu‘ (widusion of the Irish 
numilnu's. Such an arran^taueui would in a vtvry 
marked way havt* ‘.pvam tlu^ Irisli Paiiianumi a distinct 
and indi‘pimdimt cdiaracter, which Irishmen uhovi* all 
tilings d<‘sired. Vet la! wouhl not have made the point 
msiis helli. So long as a Parliament and an pKiru- 
tivi! for tlu* managemmil of Irisli affairs gemmilly, 
suliject to certain Imperial resc*rvations, wen* t'htahlishisl 
h<! would hav(‘ Inam c’ontent. ^fo liim t!a* question 
of rekmiiou or i*Xidusion was a ipieHtiiiu of detail > 
important no ilouhi, Init still dt*iaih 

With Mr. C’liamhiTlain the case was different; to 
him it was a qm‘Htion of principh% and for tint rtiwon 
that he was not a Home Ruler at all He ha<l his 
own selieme of national (muneils, or a national coumdl, 
always at tdu! liack, if nut always at tlie front, of his 
mind. His real ohjta.'t was to out-maiitimvre Ui\ 
(Haclstone by substituting local government for H.omti 
Bula, If lie could Huccuaal in pc^rsuading Mr. Ulmklmm 
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to retain, the Irish niemhers, in tluli: full uumlH‘rs and 
for all purpose's, in tlu'. Imperial Parlianu'ni, at the 
same tinu'. estahlisliino* a bod}' in l)ul)liu for ilu' trans- 
action of certain specilieHl busiiu\ss, and evt'U for the 
makinf( of (U'rtain spt'ciiieal laws, tlu'U, no matU'r what 
that luHly mi^lit be caillt'd, it would in n'ality bt' nothini^^ 
more nor U'ss at the utmost than a sort of < 4 loriru‘d 
county council, if, on tlu^ otluu: hand, tlu‘, Irish nu'in- 
bers ('xcludt'd alto^Hdlu'r, and if tlu^ nt‘W body 

were ^dve'U h'^islative'. and <‘X('cutiv(5 powe'rs ^((‘tu'rally, 
reBorviiijL^ ce'rtain subje'cts for Imperial control, ilu'u an 
Irish Parlianu'nt uuul practically m\ ind(‘i)('nd<‘nt Irish 
Parlianu'.nt, as indt'ptauh'ut as a.ny colonial I i(‘<.pslatun' 
—would ht'yoiul all doul)t best't up, Ih'iu'e it camt' to 
pass that this (^ut'stion of tlu^ <‘Xclusion or nlontion cd 
tlu^ Irish nu'iubi'rs lu'canur tht'(‘rux of tlu' whole sclu'nie. 
Mr. ('hambc'rlain insisted on it, hecaust* lu‘ hoped by 
th('S('. tactics to turn Mr. (iladston(‘’s dank, a.nd 
conveu’t tlu* llonu* Huh* l>ill into a Ijtu'al (Joverinnent 
Jhll. .Buttluwdd lairliamentury hand was fur hjo wary 
to allow his c*entral position to In* takc*n in this way. 
*I have* <Ira\\n this (daust*/ he saitl t(» out* who was 
trying to smooth ovt'r tlu* difft'n*nc(*s IndwtH'ii liiiuHtlf 
and Mr. (niambt'riain. ‘ It is tlu*. Ih'hI I c.an the Ltd 
Mr, Chambt'rlain tlraw a claust* for tlu^ rtdt'ution id tlu! 
Irish mtanbt'rs, tlu'U wt* shall In* in a position iti t*on» 
sidta' botlt tdauscH.’ ddus nu'Hsage was ctmvtwt'd to Mr. 
Chambc'dain, who shook his h(*ad <h*Hpairinglv. 

While*, nt‘gotiationH wt*r<^ in train l)ttiwe‘en Mr. 
(Gladstone aiul Mr. (*hamhc*rlain on the suhjeet ed the 
retention of tlu^ Irish m(*mlH‘rH, a eloud, no higgt'r tlian 
a man’s hand hut full of mischu'f, appi*art*d UjHUi ilui 
political horizou in Irt'laud. At the (letieral lelt*ciiou 
Mr. T. Jk ()Xk)imor had heuiu rcduriied for tlu* horeaigh 
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of Galway and llu^ Bootland division of Livtapool. Hi‘. 
olocttHi to sit for Tjiv(a'pool, and it thus lua’anu* ncct^s- 
sary to o1uk>S(‘ a ntwv candidatt'. for Galway. Panudl 
(‘.onsulted IVIr. O’Giumor on tho HuhjVoi. yDo tho 
Galway iaH)|dod hc^ asked, ‘want a Itaail man?’ ‘ No/ 
Haiti i\lr. O'Gonnor, ‘ tht‘y <io not earn; they will acua^pt 
anyontt you proposia’ ‘Vtay well. I will propt)Hti 
(’aptnin O’Sluai/ said l^irnell. ddie shay ptH‘S that 
IMr. 1\ I\ OH/otuuu* had a eanditlah' of his tuvn - mot a 
local man. Ilavinji^ satisfunl Parnt‘ll that tlu» pt'oi)h^ of 
Galway had no prtHliltadion on tlui suhjtHd, lu* tuiiuraJly 
ftdt that ilut Ghitd'H luaxt <pu*sti(ai wouki la*, * Wtdl, 
wliom dt> yoti ’ wlaai ht* cotdtl havt^ proptistul 

his own muuiiUH^^ trhe (dutd was a man of surprisi's. 
lie wislual to knu'u tlu^ stahi of Itjcal ftH‘lin*,»; from Mr, 
OX’tauuu* ; ftu’ tluma^st lu'. luul Ids own plans, llasten- 
somewhat surpristal and disapptanitHl, from tla* 
pn^staua^ of his l(‘adtn\ Mr. OXkamor Wi*nt to t ht* Hdtel 
Metn>pol<% wlua’ti Mr. Hifj^^^ar was staying, lli‘ tokl 
the lunvs to Sloe/ as tint nuanher ftu: (kivan was 
familiarly ealkul hy his fritnids. ‘ Wliat ! ’ said floe ami 
no oiu^ who has not heard Mr. Jiiggar say ithai can 
ha,v<* iht‘ most remott? i<k*a of how llu? human voieti 
may pts'form on that simpk^ wool. 

* }l7n// / O’Shea ! I) <l Whig ! !It‘ won’t sit for 

Galway, sir; d d nonsimse, sir. I’ll go to Ireland 

at once. I’ll stop it ; d d Whig.’ Mr. (.rOomior’s 

next step was to wire to J^lr. Ilealy, cm wlmm he kiunv 
lie cotdd rely to make a stand against O’Sliea. His 
third Htf‘p was to accompany Mr. lliggar to Ireland, If, 
tliouglit 'M’r. ()*(’omua% we can only rouse* Galway hefon^ 
O’Blica’s candidature is publicly announci»d, ilte situa- 

* Mr, O’Ctjnntir’H (*lu.»iccs wan, I believe, the Mr. Qiiiit, iifierwiutls 
aietaber for Kllkenaj. 
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tion may be savecL On reacbing the Irish capital Mr. 
O’Connor 'rnslied/ as he tells ns, to get a copy of tlu' 
' Freeman’s Journal.’ Opening the paper, tlic lirst 
thing which met liis eye was the ' fattvful annoniuas 
inent ’ that rarnell had selected (lapiain O’Slu^a to sit 
for Gahva3^ 

This statement knocktul Mr. O’C-onnor completely 
^ out of time.’ lie now' kiunv that lu^ would ha;ve to 
light Parnell if he opposed ()’Sh(‘a, and lit^ w'as se.aa'cGy 
prepared for tliat operation. Hut Higgar did not earti 
a jot. Parnell or no J^iriuill, lu'. was re'solvc'd |ha>t 
O’Bhca shoidd not ht^ (hu‘i(ul. Mr. lh‘aly was s(‘<m 
imm(Hliatel3^ He was full of light, and dtdcrnuiH'd 
to stieJv to Higga,r through ild(dv a.nd thin. d’lu* 
majority of the Irish numilaa-s iluat in Ouhlin wtaas 
howevea-, unwilling to <pu‘stion HariuP’s a.ut Imrity. 
O’Hluia, tlu^y said, was c(‘rtaiidy an undesirahh! caiN 
didat(% hut it would h(^ mon^ und<‘sirahl (5 to (jppost^ 
Ikirmdl than to aect^pi his nomiiua^ Mr. O’C’ennnor 
wavercul, hut Higgar and Ih^aly said, * \\h* dtm’i ; we 
will go to (hihvay. Wc‘ will oppose O’Shea whatever 
happtais.’ Th(‘.y asked Mr. O’Connor to a<’eompany 
tluun, hut he pr<Itu*rt‘d for the itnmeut to remain in 
Dublin. Sp(*aking of tlu* matha* aftcuwvardH, Higgar 
said, M took a ndurn tieke^t to Dublin and went to 
(iahwry. T. P. took a ndairn ti<’k(‘t to (hilway and 
stopped in Dublin.* Jhggar and Htnily soon ronHcal 
Galway. A local man Mr. Ifyneh was sctlecdcul to 
c^ppost^ O’Sluui, and ilu* people, rallied to ilu»ir own 
townsman. Higgar thr(*w himscM licu'eely into i\u\ 
fight. He did not minc<^ his w'ords in dcumuneing 
the candidature of O’Shea; he did not sparer ParnGI. 
He told the cdectors of Galvva}^ hhmtly and optmly 
that Parnell had choHe.u O’Shea liecauHc*. O’Sluii’s wife 
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was Panu‘irs nustross. I It* tiitl not t*Vfn Hiop ilu*re. 
llo sent a. to Parnt*ll in iht*st‘ wonis : ‘ Mrs, 

()'SIu‘a will hv yonr ruin.* Hcaly saw the* tt-h'^^rain 
aiut i‘han‘;’t*tl its ftaan thus: ‘I’lu* ()’Sht‘as will In* your 
ruins A |^n'avi*r crisis had not nrison durin^t Parnt*irs 
!t‘adcrship than this (lahvay t‘lt*t'titun I'ariu*!! coultl 
dt'fy any man on a ptilitical issu(% for lu* was literally 
an ahsolutist rulta* of his pettple. lint lion* was 
a moral issia*, wiiieh, if puslaal to the* uttermost, 
must (‘lui in disaster. l>i*‘|*:ar’s sia-eehes tlie first 
public* announec‘nH*ni made* cd l^inieirs unfortumUa* 
n*laiionshij) wit h Mrs. C )’SlH*a wc‘n‘ :mppri'S%t‘il by ihc‘ 

* h're(‘man*H .hmrnah’ hut tin* Irish momhers knc*w hy 
private, udviet's that he haii set tin* heutlier c»n fire in 
(hihvay, ddiey win*d to Panu‘11 to liasten from lanalon 
to the sec'iu* of at‘tion. rarnell did not unswes* their 
teh‘f 4 rauis. He* was nevt*r in a htuTV. Ih* luid tin* 
patienc*t*, the n‘servt‘, of the* stron‘% srlf cunfiiient man. 
Mti ni‘Vc*r would move* when cuher pi^rsems tliou^dd lui 
shouhl move, Ih* moved wluii in his own opinion 
the time* for action huel eomt*. If Mr, (>‘(*itmior had 
told him the pt*opIe of (halway wmdied to havi* a loc'al 
man, tla* prohahility is that (’aptuin (rsh(%a wcuild 
iH‘Vc‘r have* hec*u nominuicsl, Now, howevc'r, tliat his 
<*anditlature had la*en puhliely anmmma/d retreat was 
impossihh*. Panu*ll m*ver looked hiiek when he had 
oiHUi put his hand to the phmoh. 

On tlu* morniti|( of ^^‘hruury U la* arrived in Ihthlim 
Hi* Hunimtmi*d Mr. OXamimr to his side at om‘e. • I am 
Htraii^ht im to (talwayd Iw said, * hy tlte next 
train, and 1 want you U» come with me/ dda? situation, 
HariO'UH enou|.jh in its main aspei'tH, was imt without a 
toimh of humour. Mr. T. Ih ()‘(.a»tmor !iad come to 
Ireland to oppose (’aptain 0’Hhi*a. ilv now sucUhady 
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found himself travelling by express train to support the 
candidature of that obnoxious individual. Parnell was 
also accompanied by Mr. Sexton, Mr. Campbell, and 
Mr. J. J. O’Kelly. 

Mr. Biggar was enjoying a hearty breakfast when tlic 
news reached Galway that Pariaell was cn route for the 
city of the Tribes. ' What will we do with Parnell?’ 
asked Mr. llcaly. ' Mob him, sir,’ said Mr. Biggar, 
' mob him.’ Long before the train bearing the Chief and 
his staff a/rrived an angry multitude had gatlicrod at tlio 
railway station. ParneH’s visits to the provinces in Ire- 
land WOW) generally like the progress of a sovereign 
enthroned in the hearts of the nation, hlverywhcax^ ho 
wa,s reccMvc'.d with revcvrcuice, joy, enthusiasm. Ih.it the 
mob a.t till' Galway railway station on Ptliruary 0 was 
forbidding, sulliai, iicnaa'.. How would thiy rtaudve^. tlui 
Chief? Would tluy mob him? TIio train at knigth 
steanuul into thi‘ icn*niinus. Themob growled. Parnell 
alightetl. Tlu'. c.rowd seamual him and his companions 
closely, l)ut not an angry ora disrespectful word was ad- 
dressiul to the * uncrowiuid king.’ It wasidcuir, bowman*, 
that the mob were looking for someone with no friendly 
intent. The obj(K,:t of tludr search soon appeared* 
Tlien tin re was a ydl of passion, a fierce rush, and Mr, 
T. P. O’Connor was struck at by tlio foremost man in 
the throng and lunirly swept off his feet. With th (5 
true instinct of (’onnaught peasants, these Galway 
electors made tlurir late member responsible in tlio 
first dt!grt‘e for what had happened. He should have 
communicatcul with them, ascertained their views, 
advised Parndl of their desire to have a local candidate, 
and saved them from tlu'* indignity of being compelled 
to accept the detested Whig. Mr. O’Connor had doiui 
none of these things. Worse still, he luid begun by 
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joinin^^ and Ht‘aly in n‘VoU, and (‘ndcnl by 

coinin^^ to (uihvay to ojjpost* tluan and to lu‘lp in 
forcing O’Slu'u, upiai ihv constitm'ni’V. man to ht^ 

niol)bc<l was not Parnell, but their lat(‘ nunnber ; so 
Ihouglit tlu^ nu‘n of (iahvay. StH*ing' Mr. ()’(‘onni>r 
assailtal, Paaau*ll sprang to his sidt* in an instant, seizt‘d 
him by the arm and nmndied him off to tht‘ hoU^l tla^ 
mol) falling laiek nudvv tlu‘spt‘ll of tlu* C'hief’s resist !i*s.s 
inthuaice. Purnell went dinadly tt> Ids roo!n, madt' a 
(’andul toilet, and tluai cuiih* down spii*k ami span, 
looking moi'i* n^gal than ever, li) !ue(‘t Mr. Pdggar and 
Mr. ihaily and tlu^ Irish memlai's. Healy stateil tlu^ 
case against (’apiain O’Shea. His (jhservations may Ins 
Humnuul tip in a st*niene<‘: O’Shea was a. Wliig, and 
thendorct unlit to sit forany Irish com.t itutsiey. Higjgir 
stood l)y the whi!(*, smiting pleasantly, d’he inemlua’ 
for Ckivan nt'Ver looketl more peai’efut than when bent 
on war. Parnell lisiental palitaitly ami attentively, and 
Hum said his say hritdly and resolutely. O’Sluat etudd 
mrt l.Hi wdiluirawn ; it ndght he a tpu teiion wluiher lu» 
ought to have htaai brought forward, Imt having been 
lirought forward lu^ must remain. i^arnelpH leadta'sidp 
was invoIv(‘tl in tlu* issue, and upon that leadeisdrip 
the, succ’ess of ihi* Irisli camst* <iepeiuh*d. It must not 
Ihendon^ he ji^opardised vxvn by tlu* suspudon of a 
rt‘Voli. d’hat waa tlu^ hat of the Phief. ‘A rumour 
has l.H»en spri^ad,* he said, * that if (kiptuin 0’Slu*a is 
withdrawn I would reddre from the jai-rty. I have no 
intiuitiou of nmigning my position. I would imt rt‘Higu 
it if tlic people* of {.lalway wi‘n* to kick me ihrtmgh tlu^ 
strecds to»day.* This singU* sentencag Mr. OAkimu't 
tells US, swept M'r. liealy <4T his fttet. iluwtwer tluit 
may be, the wlmle huHirunsH was caalainly settled in ii 
shorter time tlian I now tak(..i to tell the story. When 
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Parnell had concluded, all present, except Biggar, 
acquiesced readily in his decision. While the conference 
of the members was going on a vast crowd had collected 
in the streets impatiently awaiting the word which 
would rid Galway of O’Shea. Then the news spread 
that everything had been settled — that O’Shea was to be 
member for Galway. This was followed by the farther 
intelligence that Parnell w'ould address the people. A 
great meeting was gathered together. Parnell faced the 
sullen and dissatisfied crow'd. He had, according to Mr. 
O’Connor, swept Mr. PIcaly off his feet with a single 
sentence. He conqxiered the multitude with two sen- 
tences. Stretching forth his left hand, he said : I have 
a Parliament for Ireland within the hollow o[ my 
liand.’ Then, bringing his right hand down on his 
left, he added, ' destroy nu'. and you tahe, away that 
Parliament.’ 'It was an impressive stnitcuice, a reve- 
lation,’ says Mr. IL'.aly. ‘The people lea/rned for tlie 
first time liow" near they wovo to victory. Llviay man 
in the crowd was awed, except Biggar.’ The people, 
who up to that point had shown an tinwillingiu^ss to 
hear Parnell, now listened wiili bated brtaith. Tlie 
Chief saw his advantage'., and quickly followtul it up. 
'Ecject Captain O’Shea, destroy me, and there will 
arise a shout from all the onemios of Ireland : “ Parnell 
is beaten, Ireland lias no longer a leader.” ’ A thrill of 
emotion ran through the meeting. There was no 
cheering, no enthusiasm, but complete sulnnission. 
Como wliat might the enemy should not he given llio 
opportunity to blasplieme. They would accept O’Shea 
rather than it should ho said they were disloyal to 
Parnell. Tliat was the decision of the men of 
Galway. When all was nearly ovc'.r, when the people 
were about to disperse, and as Pamcll had risen to 
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leave, his way to the front, and in 

det‘p f^nittural tones jta-kt'd cnit tlu‘, words : * Sir, if 
IMusthi'r Tjyneh ^a)t‘s to tlu^ poll FIl support him/ 
Pa.nu'll niadi'> a ^naith" inclination of tlu^ head in 
rt'sponsti to this characttadstic sptH^cdi of his old fritaul 
and ndired. INIr. Lynch w<‘nt to the poll, hut was hdt 
at tlui lH)ttorn of it by an ovtanvludmini^ majority/ A 
graven <‘risis had Inaai averted, hut the (hilway t^Undion 
of IHS/) thrt‘w a dark sluuhiw over the fattdul careta: 
of tlu^ Irish leader, 

Tlu‘ ehadion over, BariudI ndurned to London, 

22nd of Marcdi was the <iay (uif^inally hx<al ha* tht» intru« 
duction of the Honu* liule Bilk But tlu* didenau*(‘H 
helwe<‘n I^Ir. (HadHionc* ami Mr. (’Immlua'lain had not 
ytd been scdtled. So far, indetHl, wen^ tlu^ two num 
from a^reenient that on March lo Mr. (’hamherlain 
thnatltaual to reHi‘^m. Writini.^ to Mr. (lladstomt he 
said : 

‘ I j4ath(*red from yotir Htatements that altluaifijh your 
plans iitv not fidly matunal, yet y<ni have come to tluj 
eonclusitm tliat any extensii)!! of local government on 
exclusive liiu’s, including t^ven tlu*creati<m tif a natitmal 
council or councils for purtdy Irish huHim‘HH, would 
now he entirely inadiapuite, and iliaiytm an* ccnivinced 
of tlu^ m‘ct‘ssity for conceding a separait'^ legislative 
aHHi*ml)ly ftjr Indand, witl^ full powers to deal with all 
Irish affairs. I undtu'shaHl tluit you would t*xclude 
from their compidence the contnd of tlie army and 
navy atid the dirc*clion of foreign and colonial polii’y, 
hut that you would allow them to arrange their own 
eustoms tariff, to Imve entire control of the civil forceps 
of the country, and even, if they thouglit fit, to estahtish 

* At thft General Elf^otum Parni^ll Imtl «up|K)rtca ilie caiKlklaturo of 
Captain O'Bliea for tho Eiehango division of LiverpooL 
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a volunteer army. It appears to me a proposal of this 
kind must be regarded as tantamount to a proposal for 
separation. I think it is even worse, because it would 
set up an unstal)le and temporary form of government, 
which would be a source of perpetual irritation and 
agitation until the full demands of the Nationalist 
party were conceded. . . . My public utterances and 
my conscientious convictions arc absolutely opposed to 
such a policy, and I feel that the differences which have 
now btuui disclosed are so vital that I can no longer 
entertain the hope of bcung of service in^thc Govern- 
ment. I must therefore respectfully n^quest yotx to 
take tlui nt'cessary steps for relieving me of the office 
whicli I havti the honour to hold.* 

Mr. Gladstone subsecpKUitly made some modifica- 
tions to conciliate Mr. (’hamhiuiain, l)ut in vain. In 
fact, there was a radical difienuice btdwecm iho Prime 
Ministtu: and the Presid<mt of the Local Govcaiiment 
Board, whitdi could not b(j ovcrconu\ '‘.Fhc^ one was a 
Home Killer and the other was not. The latter 
BUggestcHl altiu-ations in the, xmdermining 

the principle of the Jhll. The fornuu* ludd fast to tlio 
principle, and avoided every anuaulment which in his 
opinion endangcu'ed it. In trutli, neither trusted the 
otlier, and from tlic^ outset both liad really assumed a 
position of mutual antagonism. 

On March 2fi Mr. Chamberlain finally left the 
Ministry, and was accompanied by Mr. Jesse Ceilings 
(Secretary to the Local Government Board), Mr. 
Trevelyan (Secretary for Scotlaixd), and Mr. Ilenoago 
(Chancellor of tlia Duchy), 

After writing the foregoing I called on Mr. 
Chamberlain, who was good enough to give me his 
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views with nuicli frankness and fairness, ddunif^h 
tliere arc^ sonu^ parts nf tlie eonvta'salinn wliicli carry ns 
a liitl(d)at‘k, and otlua* parts which rather anticipate tlie 
narrativ(\ I pn'hn* to s(‘t it ont, as a wliole, in this phu^e, 

T saw Mr. (Inunlnadain at tlu^ (kdonial Oflice on 
h\*hrnary In, IH9S. 

1 said: ‘Mr. (luunla'rlaiip I know tluit yt)ur 
rt‘lations with Mr. Pann^ll were fritaidly in the early 
days. I think ycni saw a ^ifood (hnil (»f each ntlu^r, and 
you work(ul ttii^etlua* (Ui some <pa*stions. You worktal 
lo<{ether in attackiti‘jf tlo^^tpn*^ in the arinyd 

Mr, ('iKtt^ihrrldin. ‘ Not (piite worked to^ndher, if 
you nu^an that wc^ w<irked on a (‘tuu*t*rttal }dan or that 
we hatl consultations and coidVnau’es. Wv certainly 
work<Hl hn* the saiae end. I'arnell attackcal flo^^^dn*^^ 
in tlu^ army in pursuance* of his »(tau*ral policy of 
obstruction. 1 am not blamin|.( 1dm. Ih* tlu>ti^dit 
the la^st thin^^ to do f(»r his taiuse was U) ohstrucdi the 
l)usi!iess of tlu^ House cd ('ommotis* and lie stized 
(•vc'ry suhje(“t whitdi c’nahh‘<l him to carry out tliat 
policy. On this General principh* lu* atta(dve<l 
in the. army. 1 was ojjposed to tlopepn^^^ in the* army 
l)e(‘au:4(i I did not liln* tin* thinnn Smne of my fritauls 
■\vh(^ were also op|>ost*d to it did not wish to takt^ the 
([Ui‘stinn up ht/cause Parnell liad la*^pm it. I thou^^dit 
tluit n as f^)oli^dl. I said: “What cloths it matti*r who 
has heeun it, if it is a ri^^ht tldn|( t<» do? fad us lu*lp 
Parntdl, whaievea* may be Ids objects, when he. is doin|j; 
the right thing. Tjot us go in and take tlia cjmmtion 
ont (d his hands?* We did ultimately go in and take a 
prmuinent part in the diseuBsiom .Parmdl them dropped 
hack, and let us fight. came forward again wlian- 
ever he saw the qucBtion was in danger, or wlmnever 
any of our people flagged. In that sense, if you like, 
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Parnell and I worked to^^ctlier in abolishing flogging in 
the army.’ 

‘ Did you think him a remarkable man ’ 

Mr. Chamherhdn. ‘Very romarkalile. A great 
man. Unscrnpulous, if I may say so. I do not 
wish to bo misiuuhu-stood in my nuuuiing of the word 
unscrupulous.” 1 moan tint ho was unscrupulous 
like every gnnit man, I have < ften thought Jhirnell 
was like Napoleon. 1 Ic allowed nothing to stand in his 
way. ITci stojvp(ul at nothing to gain his (uul. If a 
man oppostfl him, he flung him aside and duuslu'd on. 
lie did not (uire. 1 h^ did not harbouiMiny enmity, lie 
was too grcuit a man for that. Ih^ was iiidiffcrcsit a.l)out 
the means lu^ usiui to gaJn his objtu't. 4’hat is my 
view.’ 

* You say lu‘ was unstnnipulous. I)i<l you find tha.t 
ho was a man who kejd. his word ? ’ 

Mr. Chamherlitin. * ( r‘rta.inly. I hs wa.s a ph‘asa,ut 
nmn to diuil with in that n^spiad. ile. was a g(»od man 
to make a barga,in with, ainl lu; luul a ktum eye for a 
bargain. He was a, grt‘at Purliamentarian. muhs'- 
stood politics. ll(‘ knew that you cannot alwa,yH gitt 
your own way, and tliat you must somtdinu‘H takti tlui 
l)est thing you can get at a givam inomtait. Tlu^re was 
notliing irreconcilaldit about him. Mis main purpose 
he no doubt always had at tlu‘ hack of his mind, but it 
did not prevent him from (healing with every imjiortant 
issue that arose*. He could ap{>roach any epu'stiou— 
apart from tlui Hul)](*(*i of an Irish Parlianumt, which 1 
Bupposc w'as his main purpose and dc‘al with that 
question for the tinm being as if no other question 
existed. My relations with Parnell wcaxi huHiness rela- 
tions, and I found them V(*ry pleasant. He HometimcB 
dined with xne, I sliould not say tliat he was socially 
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interesting. T thought hing iiultHul, railuu' dull. He 
did not scHUU to have any convi^rsatiorud powers, and 
lie had no small talk. In Imsim^ss lu‘ was ve.ry frank.’ 

'You and lu' ma<li^ tlu‘ Kilmaiiduun treaty?’ 

Mr. ChaniherlauL ‘ Yi*s. Tlu‘re has heum a good 
deal of discussion about tlu^ Kilmaiidiam treaty about 
the t(u*ms of the tri'aty, or wheiluu' iluu'c^ was any 
inuiiy. T1 u‘n‘ was a tn^at y. And iht* tt*nnH on our side 
W(‘ni that wti she add dt‘al with st)nu‘ phases of the land 
question ilu' arrears tpiestien, I think, ^rhis very 
Kilnminliam trinity is an instaiua* of wluit 1 iiunin wlun 
I say that Parnell luudtl divtnst himsrlf of mauy subject 
except the om^ that was practical at the moment. He 
did not talk about I lomt* Rub* tlu*n. ! h‘ knew it wotdd 
be useless. H(‘. took up a sidqect which was prac.tit‘.able, 
and which could bi^ used for the mtl he tlien luul in 
view. Tlu^ Kilmainham tn*aty was madi% tlu^ arrears 
qiu^stion was taktn up, and l^irnell got otit. That 
compact woidd have luaui eareftdly ki‘pt, and a gnnit 
change might havt‘ Iuhoi made in ailTairs in Irt^huuk 
but the. Phomix l^irk murdta's eamc» and mad(^ a 
diffintmc(\’ 

'The murd(U‘H led to the (’rinum Bill, which was a 
violation of the trc'aty?’ 

Mr. Vhamherlain. 'Yes; the murdiU’s led to that 
partietdar (’rinu^s Bill, Had Ihiun \mm no imirdcnn 
there still would have bcuui some sort of Bill for dctaling 
with outrages. The Huspiuision of tlie Habeas (.Jorpus 
Act would have hmm dropped, but sonH^tlung put in 
its placed 

'But the CrimcB Bill which was passed bad btien 
prepared by Lord (lowpcr and Mr. b'orstor before tluw 
left office)?’ 

Mr. Ghamherlain. 'Yes; that is bo. But that Bill 
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would not have been introduced if the imirders had not 
been committed.' 

* May I ask if Captain O'Shea took any initiative 
in making the Ivihnaiuliain treaty, or was ho simply a 
go-between ? ' 

Mr. Ghamherlain. ‘ lie took no initiative. lie 
sijnply took what I said to .Parnell, and brought back 
what Parnell said to me.’ 

‘Parnell called xipon yon the morning atter the 
Pluxmix Park nunders. flow did lu) then stxun?’ 

Mr. Ghambvrhti)h. * Yes; lu‘ calkul ; he and Mr. 
McCarthy. Panu'll lookcul lik(‘. a man quite brokeji 
down— quite'. uniu'rvtHl. Ih*. said to nu' : “I woulil 
leave public lih^ at (uiee if I W(‘n^ satislu‘d it would 
do any good.” I said: “ Nons(‘nst‘, Mr. Parne.ll ; 
you can do no good by leaving publit*. life, you can 
only do Imnn. No oiui supposc‘s 3 'ou havt^ any 
responsibility in this matlt*r. If you wtun to go 
away, everyone', would say it was lu'eaust^ you W(‘re 
afraid “ because you wt'rt^ mix<‘d up in sonu‘. way in tlu‘. 
matter. You must remain and (‘xtuvist^ a n'siraitung 
influence.” I Indicwt', afUauvards, het made', a cauumuni™ 
cation to Mr. (iladstom' on tint subjtH’t.’ 

‘Did not (hipiaiu 0‘Slu'a etunc^ in whiU^ McCarthy 
and Parnell wert^ with you? Was not something said 
about the Kilmainham treaty hy O’Slu^a, and did you 
not say, “ O’Shea., it is not yemr Irc'aty that is going b) 
be carried out at all ; it is anoilu;r irt'aty ” ? ' 

Mr. Ghambvrldln. ‘ I hav(^ no rcx‘olh!(*tiou of that. 
If anybody has told you so lu*. may bxt right. It is a 
long time ago, hut I Hcanady think it can 1 h'. accairaU', 
I think tlierc must bc'. sonu', confusimi about dab's, for I 
do not think there was any treaty but thc^ oiu^. Tarb r 
on another tix'aty was (liscussed betwecai Ikuau'll and 
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me, but that WHS iii *81 or ’S5. I think ytuir infurmant 
must 1)(' luixin^^ up tlu^ datt'S. In fact, wi^ wtaa* ho 
absorbtnl in the riuuuix Park murtU‘rH that moriiin^^ 
tluit I do not think wt* thou» 4 'ht ol aiiythin^^ (‘Ist*/ 

^ Rbiy I ask what was tlu' othnr trnaiy ? ’ 
l^Ir. (Vutuibrrlttin. ‘ (’nrtairdy. It was, I think, in 
IHB'L l\‘rluips towards tlu‘ taid (U* the autumn oC 
IHB4. O’Shtni canu^ to nu\ lit* said : “ d'ht^ Kilmain- 
ham troaty has broktsi diovn. Ho not ytui think that 
you and Parnoll ou^^ht to try and romn to[p‘tlic*r again, 
and to Ht'o if it is inmsihh* t<» do anything cm tlu* subjtH't 
(»f Irt‘Iand? 1 think Ihirnoll is anxious to luivt^ scmu^ 
sort ol sidtliuncmi/’ I said that I was tpiiu* willing 
to cousidts* any proimsal mlaiiigt to thn gt»Vi*rumt‘nt of 
Irulaud, and to discuss any (pmstion with Purnell, to 
urns how far it was ptjssible hu* uis i«i come togcdlum 
I Hluudd add that my auihta*itv in tldcunattcr is OhShca. 
Panu'll was staying at Ids house at tlds time, and I 
think that OhShea was atamrate in saying he had 
come from Parnell, and that Partiell was anxious 
for a st‘ttl(im‘nt. Ilciwc^vtax no letters passed Indween 
Parn(*!l and mvs(*lf in llu* matter, tlM*refon* my 
(‘vidimee (in the subjeet is O’Sia-a. It was then that 
I prt»poSi*d t!u» National (kumeils radituntx My itlea, 
U.H wt*ll as 1 ean reeolleet now, was this: Idas'e 
was to la* a eomudl in Ihddiu; poHsildy it wtndd be 
luauxesmy to havt^ anothi*r eouneil in IletfaHl, but if 
pOKHilile there wiiH only tt>be one eentral eouneil, This 
council Hhoidd take ovt*r the adminiHtrativi^ wmrk of all 
the bcairclH tlu»n existing in Dublin, It might henidi^H 
deal witli fiutdi imlyectH as land and ialueatloii and oilier 
local luaiters/ 

* When you nay the council should deal wiili hind 
and aducatioii, do you mean that it should It‘gis!iite? * 
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Mr, Clianiberlain, ‘ Not absolutely. I think my 
idea was that it should take the initiative in introducing 
Bills, and that it should pass Bills, but that these Bills 
should not become law until they received the sanction 
of the Imperial Parliament. If any particular measure 
was brought in in the council and passed through the 
council, that measure should then be sent to the House 
of Commons, and be allowed to lie on the table of the 
House of Commons for say forty days, and then, if 
nothing was done upon it, it would become law.’ 

‘ That was a bigger scheme than what one ordinarily 
understands by local government ? ’ 

Mr, Ghaviherlain. ^ Certainly, it was a very big 
scheme. Perhaps it was too big a scheme. I do not 
think I should agree to it now, but I was ready to give 
it then. So far as I could learn, Parnell was not 
opposed to that scheme ; here again I have to depend 
on O’Shea. I remember another thing in this con- 
nection which supports O’Shea. About this time 
Cardinal Manning asked me to call upon him, and talk 
over the Irish question. I went to see him, and we 
discussed this National Councils scheme. I asked him 
if he thought Parnell would accept it, and if it would 
be satisfactory to the bishops and priests, for I considered 
that important. He said he was in a position to speak 
for the bishops, because he had seen some of them 
passing through on their way to Pome, and that they 
were in favour of some such scheme as I had proposed. 
He said, in fact, that he thought the bishops would 
prefer a National Councils scheme to an independent 
Parliament. He also said he thought Parnell would 
accept it. I told Mr. Gladstone all that had happened, 
and he quite approved of the National Councils scheme. 
This was in 1884 or early in 1885. Ultimately I 
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brought tlu^. scheme, before the ('abiiu‘t, that is, the 
Cabinet of 1HH4. I cannot, of (‘tmrsi\ 1(^11 you Cabinet 
secrets, btit it is a ])ul>Ii(‘ matUa* that 1 did submit 
Buch a schemt'. to tlu', Cabiiud. Mr. (Uadstoiu^ was 
quite in favour of it. Well, tlui (’abiiud n*jtH*t(‘d it.* 
‘That is, I suppost^, the maj(»rity of tlu‘ Calmud 
rc^jectcul it? * 

Mr. ChamherlttitL ‘ Yes, and tlu^ Vi*ry num who 
afterwards wort', in favour (d a Parliutmaii for Irthmd 
opposed tlu‘» National Ct)uncils scluaiu* most vigorously, 
and eauHt‘d its dt‘ftait- dduan* nttvt*r was such a ro//r-/urr. 
Mr. (UadHtoiu* was v<n’y vt*xt‘d. \\du*n that scluaiu* was 
rejecltat I did not cant how H(u»n the (iovi*rnmeni wtait 
out. We were tlrrown out in June IHHo, and I was 
very glad. It left nu^ frt*(‘. 'riien I took up tlu* Irish 
qm^stion, and 1 mach* a sptnvh at some pluet* in tlui 
north of Tjomhnn’ 

‘ Holloway V * 

MrAUiamhvrhtin. ‘ Yes; Holloway.* 'Fhai spiSHdi, 
as you know, (‘xeiied a good deal (d eritieism. Well, 
I still stand hy that sptsu’h. I attac’ktsl tiu* hnnaiu- 
cratic syshun whieh (*xiHtt*d in Indand, and 1 ex- 
prc'SHed my dt^sire to si*e. it ehang«‘d. J'be specrh was 


* Thtn in what Mr. (’hatiilH-rluin at IU»!knvny : • I 4t» laa 
tlittt tin* sroii niajnrity at Ktatlmhiiii'ii havt^ thf tif 

the HyntfiJi uiuler whieh thia free natiuu aUinn|>tii tu ruli' tiii' iiinter 
country. It in a liyHiiuu wiitrh in hutiulol an the hayt»netii of aihCOO 
(niciuupinl jH’riuaneritlv a« in a hnatile ctiuntry. It iii a nynti’Ui 
ai coinrlctely O’ntriUiiiiHl and ImrcuucraUc m that with which ihiMiia 
govenw Pnlitml, ora» that which jirevailctl in Veuici* tnulcr the Anutriiin 
rule. An Irishnuin at thia moment cmntu»t move a utep-- he ciinnel lift 
a Ilnge** is any iiarochlal, inunieiinil, t»r tuUicational work, withtmt heing 
confronted with, interfered with, ccmtrtdled hy an KngltHh tillirial, ap> 
pointed hy a foreign Oovernment, and without a i^hiule or »hittlow of 
rcpregentiith Cl atUlmrity. I Hay the time han eome to leforin altogether 
the ahmtrd and irritating anachroniMn whieli ia known an Duhlin 
Caiitlc.’—'June 1.7, 
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made in pnrsuanco of the policy of national councils. 
It was arranged that Sir Charles Dilke and I sluuild 
go to Ireland, and lay that policy before the peoples 
Then suddenly our plans wer(^ ovcu’iurned. A state- 
nient was made to nu^ that I^inudl no longta* wisluul 
us to go to Ireland, and that he would md have our 
scheme now; that he had got sonudhing hett(U\ At 
this time I l)elicve he was in touch with liord 
Carnarvon and the Tories.’ 

'I have heard it said that Mr. Parnc^ll trt'ait^tl you 
badly over tlie national councils business. I should 
like to know }’()ur views? ’ 

M)\ Chanihcrldin, * I mwvx said h<‘ treated nui 
badly. 1 iwxcv thought lu‘. tnaittul nu‘ badly. I think 
it is idli'. to talk of rarnell trading me ba,dly, nr of my 
tnaiting ra.rn(‘ll l)a(lly. u.ete(l as politicians. He 

was doing what lu*. thought tlu*. best lut ctuili ft>r Ids 
cause?; 1 was doing tlu? best I <u)uld, utH^ording to my 
opinions. Ihit no doubt hisaetion wa?;tput(* in kis ping 
with his gisutral pi'aeiitu*. Ih? wouhl probaldy luue 
tak(?n national (touncdls if lu? (uitild not havi* got 
anything In‘tier, and lu? wouhl aftttrwards, 1 suppohi?, 
havepuslu?d on, ortritnl to push on, for his rarlianu?nt. 
But it was (juiie lik(? ikinutll to take tlu? thing which 
was feasildc? at tlu? mouu*ut, and national coiincils 
perhaps seenuHl to him haimhlu in ’Ho. Tluni lui 
thought lu? couhl gt?t something lH?thu% and lu* was 
resolv(‘d to tain? it. It was (juite natural. I do not 
think I was ha<lly treaded at all. 1 do not think lu? 
treated me badly at alh I havt? n(‘V( r eomplaiiuah* 

* Parnell had, as you know, Mi\ Chamherlaia, a 
very difficult battle to iigliL It seems to nu* tliai his 
aim was to see how far hhiglish staiesmem wouhl go, 
and that he ri?ally dt'Kirral, if I may say s(», to play 
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you all tilT a|^;ainHi oaoh oihi*r, aiul to vhmc with the 
luau wlu) woulih t=ht‘ vinl, fartho.st.’ 

Mr. (Vut^nlirrldift. ‘ I think that is vt‘ry lik(‘ly.* 

* Mr. (hnu'i^a* I^'ottn^l hatl soiutlhinf,^ to (l<^ witli tho 
National (\>tuu*ilH soluuno?' 

Mr. ('hamlHrltiin. * Yt*s, ho saw mo at that timc\ 
Ho ^^avi‘ iiu* his viows, anti wt^ talktsl ahtjui t!a^ matha* 
l^usuTally.' 

* Ditl lu^i Mr. Fotlri‘U writt^ an ariirU^ in tho 
“ h\>riiii* 4 htly *' on national oonnoils?* 

Mr. Chamlirrlaitt. * Vt‘S, htt tiid.* 

* Did you HtH* flu* protds td tin* artio!*^? * 

Mr. (‘hamhrrlain. ‘ Yt‘S, I tlid.’ 

* May 1 ask if ytm tlitl not makt* soino sno»ri*HiionH 
in thii proof ? * 

Mf\ ChunhrrlidfL * Yt*s, I tlid.' 

I Haiti: ‘ dlus't* is ono matior whioh has j>U7//.lod 
ino in oonsidt‘rin ‘4 Iktrnoirs iaotioH at tht* iiaanont. It 
has Ht‘onuHl to na* that lu‘ imt it) havt‘ ‘pvim you 

up m HtJon. Ytai luol i^tua* furtlior titan any man at 
tho ouisot. It was natural for 1dm lit thiidc tliat in 
tho tmtl you would ho nuuH^ likoly iu oo tho whtdi^ w’ay 
than anybody okas \\‘hy ditl la^ not koop up nogidJa- 
lions with ytni? It sooms to nui lio bn dio thorn off 
vt‘ry suddiudy. First ht^ hruko thorn td'f to doal with 
Ltinl C*arnn.rviau and tht*n ht^ hriikt? thoiu off in dtmling 
with Mr. (.iladshmo. As a matior td taotii's, did ho 
connnii a nusiako V ’ 

Mj\ Vhambrrlaitk M dc» nut kimw that ho did. I 
Hupposo ho oamo t«> tlit^. ot)noluHion that I oould 
not ho got hoyond naticnial ooinudls. Ho thought, 
riglitly or wrongly, tliat Jaird CarnaiAaui would go 
furthor, and thou In*, opontal ni’goiiattons, or what 
Boonual to ho nogotiatioim, with him. I may Hiiy that 
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I think there was a misiuulerHtaiuhng betwcnai 
Carnarvon and Parnell at that time. Jlowevta*, if 
he thought Lord Carnarvon and the Tta*ies wtnikl go 
further, it was only natural that he Hhould approiicli 
them.' 

' It seems to me that in tlu; clmdion eampaign td 
'85, and leading up to it, lie hxt*d his c^ye ehielly upon 
Mr. Gladstone, you, and laird Randolph Churehill, 
and he seems to have eome vc‘ry Huddi‘nly tti tlie 
conclusioxi that Mr. Gladstone aftm* all was Ins nuin. 
Why could he not have ki‘pt up negotiations wiili you 
while he was m^goiiaiing with Mr. ( ihulsicue* ? He 
broke off with you very abruptly, as I think. \\”a > it 
not a mistaln^ ? ’ 

3/r. Chamherluhi. ‘ I assume (hat I’arnell uas 
satisfitul tliat lu*. himst‘lf ('ouhl not get mt* iu »,•«» bey»uiii 
national eouneils ; but lu* prtdmldy tlem**ht that Mr. 
Gladstone might persuade me. 1 think tliut was his 
idea. Tduni lu^ n’solvisi to lt‘un entirety up«»n Mr. 
Gladstone, and lut trusteil that Mr. (tlatidoni* Wiudd 
carry nu^ over. I mnnui my that 1 see any inritviil 
error on his part in tliat way.* 

*1 Bhotild miNV liki* to talk ahtHii tie* Home Rule 
Bill I have (‘ome to ih(» eonelusion, after giving ttin 
matter —your Hp(H.H‘!ieH and all tliat has lieeit wrtiiiui 
and said upon the suhjeet---tht! Iieni eomdderfitioit I 
could, that you wv.m mtver a Home Ruler in oursiuiHe; 
but tliere are somi^ poinls whieh I sliould feel obligtsl 
if you would clear up for me. You opposed t!i«^ 
oxclusion of the Insh mmidnu’s from the Imperial 
liament. 1 thought at that time, and 1 think a greiti 
many other pciople tliouglit too, that you were in favefiir, 
or that tdtimatedy you came to la* in favour, of Ihe 
principle of Mr. Gladstcuu^ks Hill, hut that you iit»jee|eil 
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to the exclusion of the Irish members as a matter of 
detail. What I should like to ask is, if you objected to 
the exclusion as a matter of detail, or if you really used 
that clause for the purpose of attacking the Bill? 
Was it really your aim to turn Mr. Gladstone’s flank 
by attacking that point ? ’ 

Mr. Chmiberlam. ' I wanted to kill the Bill.’ 

‘ And you used the question of the exclusion of the 
Irish members for that purpose ? ’ 

Mr. Chamberlain. ‘ I did, and I used the Land Bill 
for the same purpose. I was not opposed to the reform 
of the land laws. I was not opposed to land purchase. 
It was the right way to settle the land question, but 
there were many things in the Bill to which I was 
opposed on principle. My main object in attacking it, 
though, was to kill the Home Eule Bill. As soon as 
the Land Bill was out of the way ^ I attacked the 
question of the exclusion of the Irish members. I used 
that point to show the absurdity of the whole scheme.’ 

‘ Well, I may say, Mr. Chamberlain, that that is 
the conclusion I have myself come to. It was strategy, 
simply strategy.’ 

Mr. Chamberlain. ‘ I wanted to kill the Bill. You 
may take that all the time.’ 

' Mr. J eyes, in his short life of you — which seems 
to me a very fair as well as a clever book — says you were 
once on the point of being converted to Home Eule.’ 

M?\ Chamberlain. ‘ He is wrong. I was never near 
being converted to an Irish Parliament. The national 
councils was my extreme point. There I stood.’ 

* I should like to talk to you about what you said on 
the subject of Canadian Home Eule. I am satisfied 

^ Mr. Gladstone introduced a Land Purchase Bill at the same time 
as the Home Buie Bill, and suddenly dropped it. 
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that yt>u atiaaktul ila* t'Xrlusion of tlu^ Irish iiKMuhars to 
kill tlu* mih hut 1 think you Haiti thiii^^s al)t)ui (’jinada 
\vhit‘h an‘ tjjuai to tho intta’pndaiion that you ini^dit 
favtuir tlu‘ fstahlishnuait of an Irish Parliauuait. Tho 
iuattt‘r is lujt tiuiU^ cU'ar to lue.’ 

B/r. Chumherlai/k 'T do not think you should pross 
mrt too hank I statcul tny ol)Jtu;t was to kill tlu^ Bill. 
I havo no doubt that I said many thin^^s tliat may have 
beon opou to Home Huedt interpretation as you su^^^u'st. 
1 will take this case of Canada, thou^di 1 nutlly cannot 
recolkat very wtdl now wluit I did say. Still, I think 
my idea was this. Othta* l>eo])l(', had btusi talking 
ahotit (kuiadian Ilonu^. link' b(‘sidt‘s uul and th(‘ ]>oint 
I totdv up WU.S, What is nu'ant by (-anadia-n Homo 
Kuh*? Is it nu^aiit that tht^ rdations betwetsi Bn<^- 
laiul u.!id Irtdajul an^ to bt' tlu‘ sa!iu‘ as tlu‘ ndations 
bt*twt‘t*n tlu‘ I)(»minit)n Burlianamt and Bn‘.(land? If that 
is mtnud, then it is Ht‘paration. Mr. (lladslono lumstdC 
is mdr pn*pHri‘d t() <*stablisb th(‘ same relations bi‘twc*cni 
Bni^laml and Inland as exist bedwt^tm the Dominion 
l^arliament (d Canada and tlu^ Imptadal Barlianuart. 
Dr do you mean studi ndations as exist Ix'twtHUi 
ilie Dominion Parliament and thc^ Provincial Parlia« 
ineritH? But wliat are tlu^ relations between the 
Dominion Parliamei^t and the Provincial Ihudiaments 
in Canada? Clertain powers are delegated by the 
Dominion to tlie provincial legislatiiri's, but that is not 
what tlu^ Bill proposc^H to do with rcthnxmcc^ to Indand. 
It dot’H not dc‘h‘gate C(U*tain powtu’s to Ircdanch On llu^ 
contrary, it gives Inland )>ow(‘,r to Ic^gislatc'. 'upon Irish 
matters g(*.ru*rall}% n^serving certain things to tlie 
Im|)cudal l*arlianuml. I tlunk tliat was tlu^ line I look. 
Jlowewer opmi 1 may be to criticism in whalc^ver I said, 
my aim was, as I say, to kill tlu^ Bill/ 
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* By the way, there is another point, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, that I had forgotten, which I should like to put 
to yon. Going away from the question of Canada, I 
find that in ’85 Parnell w^as in touch with Lord 
Carnarvon through Mr. Justin McCarthy, or directly. 
He was in touch with you through Captain O’Shea. 
Was he in communication with Mr. Gladstone at this 
time, directly or indirectly ? ’ 

Mr, Chamberlam. ‘Yes. He was in communica- 
tion with Mr. Gladstone through a lady.’ 

‘Mrs. O’Shea?’ 

Mr, Chamberlain. ‘Yes.’ 

‘ Mr. Gladstone has frankly told me that. He told 
me that he had seen Mrs. O’Shea for the first time in 
1882.’ 

Mr. Chamberlain. ‘Yes, he told me the same 
thing.’ 

‘ May I take it that the Cabinet was practically in 
relation with Parnell through Mrs. O’Shea from 1882 ? ’ 

Mr. Chamberlain. ‘ Yes.’ 

‘ May I ask a word about the Bound Table 
Conference ? ’ 

Mr. Chamberlain. ‘Yes.’ 

‘ Well, what was it exactly ? What were the points 
raised exactly ? ’ 

Mr. Chamberlain. ‘ I revived my National Councils 
scheme at the Bound Table Conference. ,I believe they 
were willing to accept it. They asked Parnell. Parnell 
would not have it, and that of course made an end in 
the matter. They thought they could turn him round 
like Trevelyan, but found they were mistaken.’ 

On April 8 Mr. Gladstone moved the first reading 
of the Home Buie Bill. He proposed to establish an 
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IriKli rarliamcnt and an Irish Exccntivc for the 
nianagt'iucnt and control of Irish affairs, i-escrving to 
the Iniptn-ial Parliament the following subjects : the 
(h-own, ]H'aeti or war, the army, navy, militia, volun- 
t(!ers, deh'iuu', (.lu!., fona'gn and colonial relations, 
dignities, titles of honour, treason, trade, post office, 
coinage. ,Bi>sides tlu'sc; ‘exceptions,’ the Irish Parlia- 
ment W'as forbicldtui to make; any laws i-especting {inter 
(din) tlu“. endowment of rffiigion, or in restraint of 
e.<lueational fre.tidom, or relating to the customs or 
excist!. 

The. Dublin metropolitan police were to remain 
und(‘r Imperial control for two yeai’s, and the Itoyal 
Irish (’onstahnlary for a.n indclinitc. })(a*iod ; but eventrr- 
ally all tlu' Irish police; wen^ to be ha.nd(;d over to the 
Irish Parliament. Ireland’s <;ontribution to the Imperial 
revenne was to be in the proportion of one-lifteenth to 
tlu; whob'. All constitutional (piestions relating to the 
powers of the Irish Parlianu'iit W(;r(; to be submitted to 
tlui Judicial Committee of the. English Privy Council. 
Tlu; Irish members w<;re, to bo (>xclud(!d from the 
ImpiU'ial Parliament. 

'I’hes Bill was nwl a first time without a division, 
but not witliont sharp criticism from tho Tories and 
DisK(mtient Ijiberals. On April Ki Mr. Gladstone 
introductnl a Jjand Itill, which wars, in fact, a pendant 
to the Home Rule Bill. Tho chief ffiaturo of this mca- 
sun; was a sclHunc for buying out tho Irish landlords 
and for lu'cating a ptaisant proprietary. The State was 
in the first instance to buy tho land at twenty years’ 
purc.hasc. <>[ the judicial rents, or at the Government 
valuation, and then sGl to the tenants, advancing tho 
purchase, money (which involved tho issue of 50,000,000z. 
Consols) , and giving them forty-nine years to pay it back 
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at tlie rate of four per cent, per anntiin. A Receiver- 
General was to be appointed, under British authority, 
to receive the rents and revenues of Ireland, w'hile 
this scheme was in operation. Thus Mr. Gladstone's 
complete plan for the pacification of Ireland was an 
Irish Parliament and a peasant proprietary. 

This plan was now discussed throughout the Empire, 
approved in the main by the vast majority of the Irish 
people in Ireland, in America, in the Colonies, accepted 
by the bulk of the Liberal party ; but condemned by 
the Tories and Dissentient Liberals. Mr. Gladstone 
had hoped that the Land Bill, by buying off the 
hostility of the landlords, would smooth the way for 
the Home Rule Bill. 

He was mistaken. The hostility of the landlords 
was not bought off, while new issues which troubled his 
own friends were raised. The Irish did not like the 
appointment of the Receiver-General, and the Liberals 
did not like the public expenditure which was in the 
first instance involved. Tactically, the Land Bill was a 
blunder, and Mr. Gladstone soon found it out. 

On May 10 he moved the second reading of the 
Home Rule Bill. Lord Hartington moved its rejection, 
and a debate which lasted until June 7 ensued. In 
the interval Mr. Gladstone tried to win back the Dis- 
sentient Liberals. He expressed his willingness to 
reconsider every detail, if only the principle of the Bill 
were affirmed. ' Vote for the second reading,’ he said in 
effect ; ‘ consent to the establishment of an Irish Par- 
liament and an Irish Executive for the management 
and control of Irish affairs, and let the details wait. 
The second reading pledges you only to an Irish 
Parliament. Every other question remains open.’ As 
for the Land Bill, he practically threw it over. ‘ While 
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the sands are ninning in the hour-glass/ he said in ai 
oft-qnoted sentence, ' the Irish landlords hayc as ye 
given no intimation of a desire to accept a proposa 
framed in a spirit of the utmost allowable regard t< 
their ai)prchensions and their interests/ If tlic landlord 
were not prepared to accept the Bill ho would ask in 
Liberal to vote for it. In this shape he offered tlr 
olive-branch to his old friends. Up to May 28 Mi 
Bright had taken no very prominent part in oppositioi 
to the Ministerial policy, andtluTo were rumours alloa 
that he was favourable to the Ihlls. 

I was anxious to learn if tlunn wa.s any foundatio’ 
for thes(i rumours, and I wrot(^ to l\Ir. Ih’iglit, askin 
him to giv(‘. me an inUu'vic^w. lie (luickly sent ib 
following H'ply : 

‘ Uefonu C’Uil) : May 2H, 1H80. 

‘ I cxpi'ct lo 1)0 lion) lu-inon'o\v fnmi an 

Khali 1)0 {j;hul to soo you, if it ho not inoonvoniont f< 
you to call upon luo.’ 

I called at .l‘i.hO. JI'o wan nittinff in the hall ( 
the club talkiiif^ to Lord llartitifftou. I took a plac 
opposite to them, and waited for about an liour. A 
the end of that time Mr. Lrif,dit looked at his watcl 
rose, said something' (smilinfi:) to Lord IIartin;?to 
(who went aw’ay), and then walked across the ha 
to me. 

‘ Well,’ he said pleasantly, ‘ I have kept yonwaitin 
for an hour, hut 1 have been talkiuf^ about Ireland a 
the time. I came to the chib this morning at 1 
o’clock, and I have talked of nothing but Ireland sinc< 
Como, sit down.’ 

I went straight to the point. I’o talk to Mr. Lrigh 
and not go straight to the point would be fatal. ‘ I hav 
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come, Mr. Briglit,’ I said, ‘to ask if you are in favour 
of the Ilome Eiile Bill/ 

lie paused for a vuonumt, looked ou the floor, then 
raised, his liead and answcn'cul : ‘ I am not. Wait (at a 
motion of my hand). I am against the Ijand Bill too ; 
I am against l)oth liills.’ 

‘I am only interested in the Honu' Ruk^ liill, Mr. 
Bright. M'ay I ask you why you art‘. against it? Art^ 
you afraid that Ilonu'. Kul(‘. would KmuI to rt'Iigious 
persecution ? ’ 

‘No; the fact is the days of ndigious pt*rsecuiion 
arc gone by. You cannot havt'. it anywluu*e now. Wo 
arc all watching each other too much. You know my 
views of tlie Irish. They are like most othcu* piu^ple 
neither better nor worse and you art^ not going to 
have a condition of tluiigs in Ireland which is im- 
possible anywhere else. Moreover, if tlu^ Irish W(uh'. 
dispos(‘.d to ptu'seciite, they would have to on their 
good behaviour, living so iu‘ar a Brol(\stant (tounlry. 
Besides, tlu^ rroU‘stants of Ireland an^ V(‘ry W(‘ll able 
to take', care of tluunsdvt'.s. I would havtt monu‘onct‘rn 
for some of the poor Batholics. licnusnbtu' that it is 
Catholics and not Broh^stanis who ha,V(‘ conu^ undtsr 
the harrow of the Lcsigucs (A, pausi*.) I think, 
though, that sonu^ of th(‘S(‘ follows [the Iri.sh nu‘iniH*rs| 
are far too fond of talking of Inhind as a C’atludit: 
nation. ''rh(‘y do harm, (A pansi*, and tlun a siuihs) 
I U^xpect that some of tlu^sti ftdiows who talk about 
Ireland as a Catholic nation tirv, prcciouH bad CailudicH. 
They remind nu^ of the Bopc/s brasH band. Ki^ogh aiul 
Sadler. I remember those timoH, You doi/t. Bui I 
have IK) fear of a religioas persecution/ 

• ‘ Then do you think that we would try to Hi*parate 

from England if we got an Irish Parliament ? ' 
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‘ Certainly not. How could you ? Why, the thing 
is madness. Mark, there are people in this country 
who would be very glad if you would try. That 
would give them an opportunity of settling the Irish 
question very quickly. Just think of our population 
and of yours ; then your population is steadily diminish- 
ing, and ours always increasing. Separation is absurd. 
Whether you have a Parliament or not, you can never 
separate. (A pause.) I do not know that separation 
would be a bad thing if you could separate far enough.’ 

I said, quoting a famous passage from one of Mr. 
Bright’s speeches : ‘ If we could be moved 2,000 miles 
to the westward.’ 

Mr. Bright (smiling). ‘ Just so. Many of us would 
be glad to be rid of you ; but we have been thrown 
together by Nature, and so we must remain. (A 
pause.) The history of the two countries is most 
melancholy. Here we are at the end of the nine- 
teenth century, and we do not like each other a bit 
better. You are as rebellious as ever. I sometimes 
think that you hate us as much as ever.’ 

I interposed : ‘ It is a sad commentary, sir, on your 
government.’ 

Mr. Bright (warmly). ‘I know our government 
has been as bad as a Government could be, but then 
we have done many things during the past fifty years. 
You do not thank us in the least.’ 

I said ; ‘ Because, as you often pointed out, you 
have only yielded to force. The Irish tenants do not 
thank you for the Land Act of 1881. They thank Mr. 
Parnell and the Land League. Are they wrong ? ’ 

Mr. Bright. ‘ Well, of course I know only too well 
how much truth there is in what you say about our 
policy in Ireland. But you do not recognise that there 
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is an effort now being made in this country to do 
better by Ireland. If Mr. Gladstone, who has done 
so much for you, would only persevere on the old 
lines instead of taking this new step we would yet 
make everything right in Ireland.’ 

I remarked : ‘ Well, sir, I am glad that you think 
the new step will not lead to separation.’ 

Mr, Bright, ' Oh, no, I am not afraid of that.’ 

‘ Do you think that the present Irish representatives 
would sit in an Irish Parliament, and that they would 
adopt a policy of public plunder ? ’ 

Mr, Bright, ‘ Well, I have said to you already that 
the Irish are very much the same as other people, and 
no people in the world would stand these fellows per- 
manently. No ; if you had an Irish Parliament you 
would have a better class of men in it. I quite 
understand that. I do not mean to say that you 
would have a better representation at once, for these 
fellows would try to hold on. But the man who is 
their master would shake them off one by one, and 
the people would support him. Mr. Parnell is a 
remarkable man, but a bitter enemy of this country. 
He would have great difficulties in the first years of 
an Irish Parliament, but he might overcome them. 
Yet many of these fellows hate him (smiling). The 
Irish hate all sort of government. He is a sort of 
government.’ 

‘ A popular government ? ’ 

Mr, Bright, ‘Well, perhaps so, but even that may 
not save him in the end. I do not know how long he 
will be able to control these fellows.’ 

‘ Well, Mr. Bright, you are not afraid of a religious 
persecution, nor separation, nor public plunder. Why 
do you object to Home Eule ? ’ 
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Mr. Jhii/ht. ‘ f will tt‘ll you. T objtn^t to this I*ilL 
It (‘itluu' fur or it dtu's iU)i <^o fur (uiough. If 

you (umltl juu'suutlt^ uu‘ thut what you cull IIouu' Kulo 
would l)r a tliiiU^^for Inluiul, I would still ohjtad. to 

this Mill. It doos ntd= *(<» fur<*nou»![h. It wi>uld h'jul it) 
fritdion to tuuistant friotioii lud wiHUi tlu^ two (‘ouuirit's. 

Irish I'arlianuait would ht* oonstantly strut.(oHt|t( 
to hurst thi* bars <d the* statuttu'y iu wdiioh it is 
sou*^dit to (uudiiH^ it. Porsuad(‘ mo that lloiiu* IvuU'! 
would 1 h* a * 9 »od thinu h>r Inlatuh and I would ^ivo 
you tho widost nioasun* possihlo, (*onsisttmtly witli 
kcH'piuo up tho (‘onnoedion indwoon tlu' two (umntrios.* 

I asktsl ; ‘ ^*cUI wtadd us oontod of tho land, 

poli(u\ jiuloos ? * 

Mr. Ihitjht. * (‘orfninly. I w<iuhi ‘;ivt‘ you a. moa.suro 
which wotdd niaki* it im{Hn;.sii>!o f(U' the iwt> Pariia- 
uuaits to coim* intti t'onilitd. dditu'o is tins danoor. If 
you oidy a lialf hoartod moasuro, yt»u will imiiic- 
diah'ly ask fttr uum\ ddui'o wouUl !u‘ rtuu‘WiHl u*pta- 
lion porhaps an attempt at iusurriu’tioti and in the 
(uul Wi’ nhoidd take away your ParUunumt» and prohahly 
make ytni a (*rtn\n i'ohatv.’ 

I said: * Wdadd jiUi kot*p (ho Irinli momhta'H iu 
WcHtminHtor ? * 

Mr. liritjhi. * C 'iTiuinly not. Why, tlm Ih^hI olatiso 
iti Mr. C tlad.stoiaOa Mill is tlu'^ oni* whiidt oxtdtidoM 
tliiun/ 

* If }xm worn a Homo Uulor, Mr. Hri‘»ht,you w<ndd, 
in fa.(d., givt* Indand Hiilonial Homo Uulo?' 

Mr. Jirifjhi. * I wmdil pivo lu»r a moasnro of Homo 
Ktdo wldoh should uovor briiip hor Pnrliamont inUtrhnu* 
rcdatioti wiili tho Mritish Piirliamont. Slio sliould lutvo 
control ovi*r t»vorytldnp whudt by tlu' nuisi lilH*ral intor- 
prcdatioii cuadd la^ rallotl Irish. I wottlil oil hor liavo trust 
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or distrust. If I had trust, I would trust to the full ; if I 
had distrust, I would do nothing. But this is a halting 
Bill. If you establish an Irish Parliament, give it 
plenty of work and plenty of responsibility. Throw the 
Irish upon themselves. Make them forget England ; 
let their energies be engaged in Irish party warfare ; 
but give no Irish party leader an opportunity of 
raising an anti-English cry. That is what a good 
Home Eule Bill ought to do. This Bill does not do it. 
Why, the Eeceiver-General appointed by it would alone 
keep alive the anti-English feeling. If you keep alive 
that feeling, what is the good of your Home Eule? 
Mark, I am arguing this matter from your own point 
of view. But I do not think that Home Eule is 
necessary. Let us work on the old lines, but work 
more constantly and more vigorously. We have passed 
some good land laws. Well, let us pass more if 
necessary.’ 

I said : ‘ But will you ? ’ 

Mr. Bright. ^ I think so. I think that the English 
people are now thoroughly aroused to the necessities of 
Ireland : they are beginning to understand the country, 
and the old system of delay and injustice will not be 
renewed. If Mr. Parnell w^ould only apply himself to 
the removal of the practical grievances of Ireland, there 
is no concession,” as you call it, which he could not 
get from the Imperial Parliament. I have said that I 
am not afraid that Home Eule would lead to separation. 
We are too strong for that. But I think that there are 
certain men in Ireland who would make an effort to 
obtain separation. I mean what you call the Old 
Fenians. I saw a letter from one of those men a few 
days ago — he does not know I saw it — a very long 
letter. I was much interested in it. I should like to 
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know what yon are fioiiiff to do with him. 3Ie is an 
upright, hononrahh^ man, n'ady, I can (piitc believe, to 
risk anything for his country. Now, ho wants separa- 
tion, and ho wants to obtain it in r(^gnlar warfare. 
Ho is mad, but a madman with a conscionco is sonui- 
timoH dangcu'ous. I should think that he could appeal 
to the young num of the country, young fellows full 
of sentinuiut and (uithusiasm — (a paust^) -fools ; but 
they might makti themselves troubU'Honus to your 

Irish Parliament. Now, what will you do with ? 

Will ho be conttnit with an Irish Parliament of any 
sort V ’ 

‘ WVll, Mr. itright, I am in a good position to 
answer that ([uestion. I saw last night. 1 asked 
him if lu5 would accept an Irish Parliament and an 
Irish M.xecutive which wtudd have the fullest control 
of Irish affairs the connection with ICnglauil, of course, 
to be pr<*Kt‘rvcd.’ 

Mr. liritjht. ' Yes ; aiul what did he say V ’ 

‘He said: “I would take an oath of allegianco ti» 
an Irish I'arliament ; 1 will nev«'r take it to an Mnglish 
I'arliament. 1 wouhl eiittu* an Irish Parliament; I 
would give it a fair trial ■ " ' 

Mr, liritjht. ' Well, you surprise me. Tliis is 
certainly a new light. 'I’lie man is cpiitr* homiurablo. 
He will do what Im says. Well, but does your frit'iid 
think that you will get a Htnuo liulo Parliament?’ 

‘ No ; ho thinks that we art; living in a fool's 
paradise, ami that his turn w’ill come again. Htill, 1 
fancy that he is somewhat astonished that an Hnglish 
Prime Minister shonld intrudnee any sort of Home 
Rule.’ 

Mr. liritjht. ‘ Ho am 1. Ho far your Old I'hmian 
and I agree.’ 
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We then parted. As I left the club he said : 

‘ Good-bye ; I wish I was on your side. I have been 
on the Irish side all my life, and now at the end of 
my life I do not like even to appear to be against yon ; 
but I cannot vote for this Bill. I have not spoken 
against it. I do not know that I will speak . against 
it, but (a pause) that is on account of Mr. Gladstone. 
My personal regard for him may prevent me from 
taking any part in the discussion.’ 

He said no more, and I came away. But liis 
opposition to the Bill did not weaken the affectionate 
regard in which I had ever held him ; nor do I cherish 
his memory the less now because he was not on the 
Irish side in the memorable struggle of twelve years ago. 
If. he went wrong then, I cannot forget that for the 
best part of his public life Ireland had no stauncher 
friend in this country. 

Two days after our conversation Mr. Bright de- 
clared publicly against Home Eule. 

Writing to a friend in Birmingham on May 31 he 
said : ‘ My sympathy with Ireland, north and south, 
compels me to condemn the proposed legislation. I 
believe a united Parliament can and will be more just 
to all classes in Ireland than any Parliament that can 
meet in Dublin under the provisions of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Bill. If Mr. Gladstone’s great authority were with- 
drawn from these Bills,^ I doubt if twenty persons 
outside the Irish party would support them. The 
more I consider them, the more I lament that they 
have been offered to Parliament and the country.’ 

While the debate on the second reading was pro- 
ceeding rumours were afloat that the Government 
* The Home Kule Bill and the Land Bill. 
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wore ready to ‘ liauf' up ’ the Bill provided the. second 
rcadinjf was carried. Banndl stronfjly opposed tlu'se 
tactics. In Way he wrote to a me.iuher of the Cabinet 
saying that such a course could not Ih^ taken. The 
Government must show, he said, that they were in 
earnest in the husinoss. To hang up tlu* Hill would 
ho to strengthen the position of tlui extreuui men w'ho 
did not want it, and to weaken the position of the 
modenite jnen who did. It would 1)0 diilknilt, he 
concluded, ht persuade the p<a)ple of Irelatul if the 
Government dropped the Hill that tin*}' ever intended to 
take it up again. In fact, I’arnell had got the. Ijilairals 
into Home Uule, and he meant to pin them to it. 

On . I nut! 7 the debate <ui the Ilonu' Uuh( Hill was 
brought ttt an <'nd. I’armdl reserved himself for that 
night. Hi' then spoke in a moderate and eoneiliatory 
tone, warning tlie 1 louse, however, that tlu^ rejection 
of the Hill would lead to a renewal of turmoil in Irelaiul. 
He said : * During the last five years I know, sir, that 
tlu*re have hei'ii Viuy seviu-e and drastic Ciiereion Hills, 
hut it will retpiins an «wen severt'r and mons drastic 
mcasuris of coereiim now. Vtm will require all that 
you havtj hatl during tlui last five years, and mon» 
heaidim. What, sir, has that coercion been? You 
have had, sir, during thost> five jusars I don't say this 
to inflame passion you have had during those five 
years the susponsion of the Halams Corpus .\et ; you 
have bail a thousand of your Irish fellow-subjects held 
in prison without specific charge, many of thi'in for long 
periods of time, some of them for twenty months, 
without trial, and without any intention of placing 
them upon trial (I think of all these thousaml pt!rHonH 
amistiHl under tho Cinsrcion Act of the late Mr. 
Forster scarcely a doicen were put on their trial) ; you 
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have had tlui Anns Act ; ycni have had the KtiKptiusion 
of trial hy jmy all during' the last five ytuirs. You 
have authorised your police to cntca' the doiuicile of a 
citizen, of your hdlow-suhjt'ct iu Ireland, at any hour 
of the day or nif^ht, and seartdi any part of this 
domicile, even the l)edH of the women, without warrant. 
You have fined the innocent for olTeuccH committed by 
tlui {'uilty ; you have taken powtsr to expel aliens from 
the country ; you hav(5 I'evived the curfew law and 
the blood momy of your Norman contpuirors; you 
hav(i Raftged the Press, and seized and suppressetil 
newspapers; you have manufactured new crimes and 
offimces, and applied fresh penalties unknown to your 
law for those crimes and offences. All this you liavo 
done for five years, and all this and mnch morti you 
will have to do again. 

‘ The provision in the Bill for e.xcludiug the Irish 
members from the Imperial Parlianu'.nt has been very 
vehemently objected to, and Mr. ^J’nivelyan has said 
tliat thc're is no half-way house hcdwcien separation 
and the! Jiiaintenance of law and ordi-r in Ireland hy 
Impcadal authority'. I say, with just as much sin- 
cerity of belief and just as much expcri(\nce us this 
right lion, gentleman, that in my judgment there is no 
half-way house between the concession of legislative 
autonomy to Indaiid and the disfranchisement of the 
country, and her (iovcrninent as a frown colony. 
But, sir, I refuse to believe that these evil days must 
come. I am convinced there are asuflicient mimhcr 
of wise and just members iu this House to eause it to 
disri'gurd apjHUils made to passion, and to choose the 
better way of founding peace and goodwill atnong 
nations ; and when the numbers iu the division lobby 
come to ho told, it will also he told for the admiration 
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of all future generations that England and her Parlia- 
ment, in this nineteenth century, were wise enough, 
brave enough, and generous enough to close the strife 
of centuries, and to give peace and prosperity to 
suffering Ireland.’ 

‘ England and her Parliament ’ were not ‘ wise 
enough,’ ^ brave enough,’ or ‘generous enough’ to 
close the ‘ strife of centuries ’ by accepting Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Bill. It was rejected in a full House by 343 to 
313 votes. A Dissolution immediately followed, and in 
July the three kingdoms were once more in the whirl of 
a general election. In December 1885 the Liberals had 
gone to the country denouncing Parnell and the Irish. 
In July 1886 they went to the country in alliance with 
Parnell and the Irish. This extraordinary revolution 
was due to the genius and character of a single man — 
Mr. Gladstone. Liberals indeed there were— a mere 
handful — who had given in their adhesion to Home 
Eule before the conversion of Mr. Gladstone, but the 
bulk of the Liberal party had yielded to the personal 
influence and authority of the Liberal leader. Parnell 
had conquered Mr. Gladstone ; Mr. Gladstone conquered 
the Liberal party. 

While the election was pending it occurred to me 
that in the changed condition of affairs some effort 
ought to be made to educate the English constituencies. 
One day Mr. George Meredith had said to me : ‘ Why 
is not something done to inform the public mind on 
Home Eule ? I admit the necessity of agitation, but 
you want something besides. Having blazeff on the 
English lines with the artillery of agitation, you ought 
now to charge them with the cavalry of facts.’ I made 
my proposal first to Mr. Davitt. He cordially accepted it. 
‘Parnell,’ he said, ‘ has neglected the English democracy. 
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I have been at him again and again to do what you 
now propose, but he would not listen to me. We have 
friends in this country, and we must help them to help 
us. I will see Parnell this evening, and do you call 
upon him to-morrow. He has plenty of money, and he 
ought to spend some in this way.’ 

I saw Parnell next day in the Smoking-room of the 
House of Commons. He looked ill and depressed. I 
was surprised. There was assuredly, I thought, hiuch 
to cheer him. The Home Eule Bill had no doubt 
been rejected. But he had in ten short years done 
more for the cause of Irish legislative independence 
than all his predecessors had done in eighty years. He 
was a victor even in defeat. Still, he looked anything 
but cheerful, and as we talked he gazed thoughtfully 
through the window out on the Thames, and his mind 
seemed to be far away from the stirring scenes around 
us. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘Davitt has spoken to me about 
your plan. He thinks it a very good thing. You 
propose to form a committee and publish pamphlets. 
Who are your committee?’ I gave him the names. 
‘Very well,’ he said, ‘I will try the experiment. I 
don’t believe it will do the good Davitt expects, but I 
am willing to try it to please him. How much money 
do you want ? ’ I named a sum. ‘ I wdll give you 
half,’ he said. Then, smiling — ‘ I cut down every 
demand by half. Half is quite enough for an experi- 
ment. If it succeeds, then we can do the business on a 
larger scale. I admit that as Mr. Gladstone has joined 
us we must have some change of policy. But we 
cannot persuade the English people. They will only 
do what we force them to do.’ I said : ‘ Mr. Gladstone 
can persuade them.’ ‘Yes,’ he answered, ‘they will 
listen to an Englishman. They won’t listen to us.’ 
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As I was leaving he said — and the remark showed his 
thoughtfulness — ‘ I don’t want you to be out of pocket 
in this matter. I will give you the money when you 
write for it,’ which he did promptly. 

During the election Parnell addressed meetings at 
Plymouth and at other places in Great Britain. ‘ While 
in the West of England,’ says Sir Eobert Edgcumbe, 

' he stopped with me at Totnes. He said he had, as a 
boy, lived at Torquay, and that he should much like to 
revisit it. He drove over to Torquay between lunch . 
and dinner, and when he returned he told me, with 
some regret, that he had been unable to identify the 
house in which he had lived. Torquay, too, did not 
seem to come up to his boyish recollections. For 
myself, I can honestly say that of all the men I have 
ever met, Mr. Cecil Ehodes alone equals Mr. Parnell 
in possessing that peculiarly indefinable quality, the 
power to lead men — that rare power which induces 
people to lay aside their own judgment altogether and 
to place implicit reliance, absolute and unquestioning, 
in the guidance of another.’ 

The elections were over before the end of July. 


Besult. 


Tories 

. 316 

Dissentient Liberals 

. 78 

Unionist total 

. 3M 

Liberals .... 

. 191 

Irish Nationalists . 

. 85 

Home Eule total . 

. 276 


Unionist majority, 118 
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Mr. Grladstoiie resigned before the final returns were 
sent in, and when Parliament met on August 5 Lord 
Salisbury was Prime Minister. Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach was Chief Secretary for Ireland, Lord London- 
derry, Viceroy. The second great Home Buie battle 
had been fought and lost. 

Parnell was standing one day in the Lobby after 
the General Election ; Mr. Chamberlain passed. ‘ There 
goes the man,’ said Parnell, ‘ who killed the Home 
Eule Bill.’ 

The Irish leader thought that Mr. Gladstone had 
committed a tactical mistake in mixing up land pur- 
chase with the question of an Irish Parliament. He 
had a conversation with Davitfc on this subject while 
Home Eule still hung in the balance. 

FarnelL ‘ The Home Eule Bill will be wrecked by 
the land purchase scheme. I think it would be better 
to drop the land scheme altogether.’ 

Davitt. ‘ Drop the land ! Why, it is 

vital.’ 

FarnelL ‘ I don’t think so ; furthermore, I think 
that if we had a Parliament in Ireland it would be 
wiser to drop the land question.’ 

Davitt, ‘ Drop the land question ! How on earth 
could you drop the land question after all we have 
done during the last seven years ? ’ 

Darnell, ‘ Oh ! I don’t mean that there shall be 
no land legislation. There might be an amendment of 
the Act of 1881 and of the Act of 1885. We should 
proceed slowly. But there should be no revolutionary 
changes. No attack upon the land system as a 
whole.’ 

Davitt, 'Mr. Parnell! how on earth could you 
resist attacking the land system, as a w'hole, after all 
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yolxr Kpe(‘cht‘H? It yttu were Irish Hocrt'lary in lui 
Irish i’arliiuucnt, lutw could you defend yourself in tlu; 
face of these speeches. What wtsuld you do ? ’ 

‘ The first tiling 1 shttuld do would lie to 

lock you up.’ 
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CHAPTEE XX 

THE NEW PARLIAMENT 

One of Parnell’s first acts in the new Parliament, 
despite his desire to concentrate his efforts on the 
national question,’ was the introduction of a Land Bill. 
The Irish tenants, he said, could nob pay the judicial 
rents. There had been a serious fall in prices, and 
there ought to be a proportionate reduction in rent. 

He proposed three things : 

‘ 1. The abatement of rents fixed before 1885, pro- 
vided it could be proved that the tenants were unable 
to pay the full amount, and were ready to pay half the 
amount and arrears. 

‘ 2. That leaseholders should be admitted to the 
benefits of the Act of 1881. 

‘3. That proceedings for the recovery of rent 
should be suspended on payment of half the rent and 
arrears.’ 

But the Grovernment would not hear of the Bill ; 
even many Liberals doubted its necessity ; and it was 
rejected (September 21) by 297 to 202 votes. 

Two months afterwards Parnell fell seriously ill. 
On November 6 he called on Sir Henry Thompson, 
who has kindly given me some account of the visit. 
‘Parnell,’ said Sir Henry, ‘first called on me on 
November 6, 1886. He did not give his own name. 
He gave the name of Charles Stewart. Of course I 
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had oftoiv hoard of Parnell, hut I had iu;vor soon 
him. I had iu>.vo,r ovt'U Boon a idiotograph of him. 
When ho calUnl he wan quite a 8tranfj[er to me.' 
(Then, abruptly) : ‘ Waa Parnell an IriKhman V ’ 
I replied, ‘ Yok.’ ‘ I 8hould nev('r have thought it,’ 
roRumed Hir I Fcmry ; ‘ ho had none i>f the characteristicH 
of an Irishman. lie was cold, rcHerved, uncommvini- 
cativo. An IriHhman is not uncommunicative. Start 
him on any Ruhj(a;t (with a Riuile), and he will rattle 
along ploaKantly on many HuhjectR. But I'ariudl was, 
I Rhould Hay, a very Kilent man. lie answered every 
question 1 asluHl him fully and ehmrly, luit lui never 
voluntec^red information. Often a man will waiider 
from the subject, and ft*el disposed to be chatty. 
Parnell kept to the point. He never went outside the 
businesH of our interview. He was anxious and 
norvoxiH about himself, and listemal vt-ry alttuitively 
to my directions. I gavt^ him some <UrectionH about 
diet, as I do to all my patients. He) said theres was a 
lady with him in the next rotim, euxl that he would be 
glad if I would give the diriHdions to her. The hwly 
then came in. 1 really don't renn'inher how Parnell 
described her. I gave lu'r the directions about dietary. 
She seemed to he very anxious, and listened carttfully. 
I saw Parnell sevt^ral times afterwards. Our interviews 
were alw'ays of a strictly professional character. Of 
course I finally learned who my patient was, and then 
I put his full name on my hooks. There it is Charles 
Htewart Ihirnell. He did not strikj! me as a remarkable 
man. He said notliing which made any impression on 
mo. 1 should liave taken him, and di<I take him, for a 
quiet, modest, dignified, English country gentleman.’ 
The lady who accompanied Parnell to Hir Henry 
Thompson’s was Mrs. 0’8h(». 

VOL. II. 
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Mrs. O’Hhi'a wiis tho vvifi^ (»f Ciiplain O'Shea, who 
had pracdJeally lifted as Mr. ('hauiherlain's aiiihassadur 
in ncf'otiatin^' the Kiluminhaiu treaty, and wlio suh- 
sequently heeanu' meuiher for (lalway.’ During tho 
(leneral Klection of 1 KHfH’ajttain O’Shea ttlieii a HUeeeKS- 
ful candidate for the represtnitatioii of the County (’lure) 
was introduced to Darmdl hy 'I’hi^ O'tSorman Mahon. 
Sonin weeks afterwnrtls Darnell met Mr.s. O'Shea for 
tho first time at a dinner party given hy her hushand 
at Thomas's Hotel, in Derkeley Kijunre. A friendship, 
which soon ripenod into love, sprang up between them, 
and from IHHI to lHt)l they lived as hushand and 
wife. 

The O’ShoaB had a houso at I'lltham. Parnell took 
quarters near tliem. (Captain O'Shea’s suspicions of 
improper intimacy between l^arnell and his wife were 
aroused so early as 1881. 

Coming to h’dtham one day he had chamlu'rs in 
town, whom he ge.n<'rally slopped he found ParneU’s 
portmanteau in the house, lie at onee fh-w into a 
rage with his wife, and sent a ehallenge to Dnrnell. 


Captain (YHhva to Parnell 

* Sfilinbury Hot"!, St, ,ly!j L1, IMHI. 

* Bih, '- -Will yon ho kiiul m it) !m at LilK 

or at any otlior town in tlic^ north of k'ritiicti whic*lt may 


» ^ It sieftis to ni®/ I iald to Mr, * tint crSliPii wiw C!liitiiik»r. 
Ma’s aittbaiaiulcw la iitigoilating thii Kiliimiitltwii triwly,' *Of»rtitiiily,' 
li© r«rllea. ‘O'Blita «i4 Oliamtiorlala worn mtf iiilliitiilw. It wii« 
O'Sbta mM brooglit me to liowso iititi iit® to 

him,* II may bt stated that Captaifi O’Hlita tollowpil Mr. C*liiiitibf*rlaiii 
mth®r than Famell at Iht parting of tho wayi civi*r tho lltimn tint® Hill 
in 1880. K® did not wto on tli© ^i«tnd rolling ‘lin watlptl out.* 
Boon afterwardi h© rtilgntd hi« %m% tor Ctalwtiy and dkapiHmrwl froiti 
political life. 
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suit yoiu* ccnivetiieneo, on Hatunliiy ruornin|f, l()lh 
iiiHtani Ploano l(‘t mo know by 1 o.m. to-day, s^) tluit 
I may bo abk*^ to iubaau you m to tbo nign of tlm imi 
at wbich 1 hIuiII ntay. I want your answiu*, in tirdta* to 
loKO no timo in arranging for a friond to acooinpany 
nio.’ 

Captain O'Hlu^a did not rtroivc^ an imnnuHato iiiwwor 
to tluB lcdttu\ wluu‘oupon wroto again : 

* T find that you have not gono abroad ; ytuir lug:gago 
in at Charing Crons Station,’ 

Ihdurning from Mlthain, lio brought Ikiriudl’n 
portmantcMiU with him to Charing Cross. 

Ikirnoll n^pliod : 

Parntll to (Utphtin (yshni 

* W*'?ituiiii^4i'r I’liliUHt Ilut«4; .litlj I-i, IHHI, 

‘Hm, I had ytnir lidU-r ttf yt-nh'nhiy, tho 

poHtniark ttf ttwiay. t t(t ytntr |tfc!VUiii*i lidicr 

yoHterday ninnhn}', und wnt luy ri'|dy hy a. randiil 
incHHongt'f to tiut Salisbury ('iuh. Ytiu will nial that 
your Runniw? tluit I refuse' ttt abroad in an iueorrict 
one.’ 

But ther«! wiih no duel. Mrs. O’Hbeii Hatinlied tlus 
(Captain that there waa nothing wrong, and friendly 
relatioim weere at onee resumeel between him and 
Parnell. 

I do not think that it in any part of my ditty as 
ParneU’s biographer to enter into the details of hia 
liamn with Mrs. O’Shea. 1 have itnly to d<*al with 
the subject as it afTects his puhlitJ carotir, and when 
I have stated that ho lived maritally with Mrs, 
O’Shea I fmd that I have done all that nuiy reaHonaltly 
bo expoctdl of me. 

M 3 
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I am not to excuso I’aniell, noithcr Bliall I 
sit in jiKlgnu'iit <ni him. IIo sinned, and he paid the 
penalty of his sin. For tcm years this unfortunate 
iiauo7i hunf' like a millstone round his neck, and 
dragged him in the end to the grave. There it lies 
buried. I shall not root it up. 

It has been said — and this is a topic with which I 
am bound to deal -that Farne.ll migU'.cted Ireland for 
Mrs. O’Shea. 

I will try to d(ial with this charge fairly and, I hope, 
dispassionately, limiting the incpiiry at present to the 
point at which the narrative lias now arrived. It is 
not suggested that Parnell neglected Ireland in 1881 or 
in 1882 up to the date of his arrest ; neither is it sug- 
gested that ho neglected Ireland from January 1885 
until the fall of the Gladstone Ministry in Juno 188(>. 
The charge, then, covers the iioriod between May 1882 
and December 1884. 

During this period Parnell did not certainly act with 
his wonted enei'gy in Irish affairs. 

The {picstion is-— 

1. What wcu'c the causes of his comparative inac- 
tivity V 

2. Did that ina<divity amount to neglect of duty, 
and, if so, to what (i.xtimtV 

i. Many caus(!s conspirt'd to make Panudl inactive 
between May 1882 and Dticember 188-1, and among 
those causes 1 am friHi to say that his t'litanglement 
with Mrs. O’Shea must be counted. She threw a spell 
over him which changed the current of his domestic 
life and affected the course of liis political career. In 
the old days ho was glad to come to Avondale, glad to 
lie among his own people, happy in the company of 
his sisters, bound up with every family interest. 
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‘Charley/ aayn John, ‘ waa very fend of Avondale. 
He tiHod to be here ofttai all aloiu% but he nevc^r nundcKl 
it. went about amonfj; the people, waa alwaya doin^ 
BOinething on tlu^. property, looking after hin mines, and 
(|uit(^ happy, lie would go on to Aughavanagh to shoot ; 
then some of my sisters would eonu^ and stop with him, 
and he would go out walking or riding and living a 
pleasant life. Tlum we notuHnl a ehange. He did not 
eoine ho fnHjutmtly to Avoiulale. lit* spt'ut more iimo 
in hhtgland/ The rest and Ht>buu* which he* had oiwii 
found in Uundtlhomt^ in iht* ht‘autiful \Viekb)W vale he 
now sought in the, nt*w rcdn^at of a lamdon suburb. 
Ha loved iVks. C)'Hh(*a, and it wtmld bt* idle to deity 
that this paHHimi t'Xereised a tlisiraeiing and ahsorhing 
influence, uptai him. Tlu*rt» wt‘rt* wtH*ks, monilts, which 
he would havt* spt^nt in Irelantl, to t!u* inum»nH(‘ atlvnn- 
tage of the National movtaiumt, hut fta* his imfttrtunaitt 
attiudmumt ttt that unhappy lady. All this I admit 
frankly and fully. But \m it renu*mhertHl that Mrs. 
O’Hhea was only one ut tlu^ factors in tlu^ cast! only 
one of tlie eaust*s whicli conspirtHl to his t‘omparative 
inactivity during thc» yt^ars under review. 

What werti llm otlu^rs? Health and public policy. 
First as to health. Tlu're ean he nt> doubt tliat 
Parneirs luadth was impaired during tlie years ’H2-B4, 
and his nervcHts systian nuHtruiig. 

(hm evt‘iiing in IHHB he came into ilu* Dining-roam 
of tlie Houst! of Vmnnmm, He had hetm at a private 
inetitiiigi iitteiuItHl by some «)f his |>iirliamcmtary col- 
leagues, and l'»y other Nationalists wlm were not in 
Parliiimeni He looktal jaded, c*areworn, ill. Wr* 
Corbet, one of the inetiihers for 'Wic‘k!ow, was dining 
at a table by bimselL . 

*0n coming into tlie room,* myu Hr. Corbet, 
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> ‘ Parnell looked around, and his quick eye soon picked 
me out. He walked across to my table, and said, May 
:I dine with you, Corbet?” “My dear Parnell,” I 
replied, “ I am only delighted to have you with me.” 
:He looked worried, ill, broken down. “Parnell,” I 
said, “is there anything wrong? You look upset.” 
“No,” he replied, “I am not very well just now, 
and things unnerve me. I shall be all right when 
I have had some dinner.” I said, “Parnell, will you 
let an old friend and neighbour take a liberty with 
you?” “Certainly, Corbet,” he answered ; “ what 
is it?” 

‘“You are not well,” I said; “you look tired and 
w^orn out. For heaven’s sake, fling up everj’'thing and 
go away. The Government cannot do us much harm 
‘if you go away for a few months ; do take a complete 

• rest. Suppose you break down altogether, what will 
•happen then?” “ Oh, I won’t break down,” he said, 

• quickly pulling himself together ; “I’ll be all right soon.” 
“But,” I urged, “why not go away even for two months? 
-Two months’ complete rest, free from all anxiety, would 
set you up at once.” “I cannot go away,” he said 
wearily. “I am not afraid of the Government; they 
■can’t do us much harm for a few months, as you say, 

• and I am not going to fight them just at present. I am 
thinking of our own party. I cannot leave them. I must 
-keep my eye on them and hold them together. But ” 

' (brightening up) “ I mean to rest, Corbet, I mean to 
‘take it easy for a bit. But I cannot go away.” After- 
wards I heard that he had had an unpleasant meeting— 
that the men were all at sixes and sevens, and that he 
;had a good deal of trouble in smoothing over difficulties 
and in making peace. He was always smoothing over 
<difficiilties, making peace, and holding us together:’ 
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I do not wish to press this point of hi-alth unduly. 
I desire only tt) rtunind luy niudcrs that it was a factor 
in the case. Ilut the dominating factor was, I holiovci, 
public policy. 

While I’arncll was in imson every turhuUmt 
spirit in the country had been let loose, d’hts acicounts 
from the west lilled him with alarm. Ireland was 
passing out of his hands, and into the hands of 
an irresponsible Jncquvrie. His fu'st thought was to 
leave jail, to crush the jitcqucric, and to stamp his own 
authority once more upon the ptjople. Mti imuhs the 
Kilmainham trtsaty, the terms of whi<!h, as 1 have 
already said, wer«‘. : (I) that an Arrears Hill should 
be introdu«H‘d, pi) that he should slow down the 
agitation. The Kilmainham tr*‘aty might have been 
wise or unwise. Mr. lliady, the slircwticHt man in 
Irish politics, thought it was wise. 

1 hit wise or unwise, Purnell, liaviiig made it, was 
r(!Holved to ke<!p it. ' V\'e have always,' tiiut of the 
Inbe.ral whips said to nn;, ‘ found it diiltcult to pin 
Parnell to anything. Hut when he has madt« a prtnuise 
we find that he keeps his word.’ W'ithin a few days of 
his release the. Phieni.'C Park murders worts committed. 
This outragti litiirally prostrated him. Davitt's deacrip- 
tionof his apptuirance and conduct at tins Westminster 
I'alace lloUd on Himday, May 7, IHHi, gives one the 
idea of a man who had gtmts mad under a shock. lie 
walked frantically up and down the rotuu. Hung himself 
passioimttdy on the sttfa, and jH>tulantly cried out : * 1 will 
leave public life. I will not have tint responsibility of 
leading ibis agitatitni when X may at any time be 
stabbed in the back by irresptaisiblt) men.’ He had 
lost his habitual self-control. He was completely un- 
nerved. 
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In favour of pt'ace boforc tlio rhoouix Park murders, 
he was a thousand times mont bent upon it afterwards. 
He was mon; than ever* convinced that Irtdund needed 
a period of repose, and ho made tip his mind tlvat she 
should have. it. Throe causes, then, conspired to make 
Parnell inactive -public policy, health, and M rs. O’Bhea. 

2. I now imss to the next point. Did I’amell's 
inactivity amount to ncffluct of duty, and, if so, to what 
<*xtent V 

Having made up his mind to adopt a policy of 
inactivity, it goes without saying that he himself was 
liound to he inactive. 'I’o have addressed public 
meetings, to have roused the country, to have inflamed 
the people, would have been contrary to his aims and 
a violation of the Kilmainham treaty. His first duty 
was to keep that treaty, and to see that the (lovern- 
mont kept it. 

The Ciovernmont passed an Arrears Bill, and so far- 
kept faith. No doubt they also passtsd the Primes Bill, 
which was priwtically a violation of the treaty. But 
the hands of Ministers had been forcial by the, Pluenix 
l*ark murdtu-s. Had there been no murders there 
would have been no ('rimes Act. 

in the autumn Mr. Davitt proposed the formatam 
of the National Dtnigue. Panu'll was opposed to the 
project, for the obvious reason that this move meant 
fresh agitation, which he did not want. Ultimately 
he gave way, taking care, however, to superintend the 
eBtablislunent of the now organisation and to thwart 
the plans of the ‘ active ’ men. Ho did not allow Mr. 
Davitt to thrust a scheme for nationalisation upon the 
country ; ho told Mr. Dillon that the agitation should 
bo ‘ slowed down,’ ho bridled Brennan. Finally all 
three left the country. 
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The yc^arn 188;} and 1884 were dynamite years, and 
the dynamitic epidemic, like tVie Pluenix Park niurdca's, 
served niily to slrtutgihen his determination to keep 
Ireland (|uit‘t. I have already shown how, wherever 
his authority was questioned, wlunuAaa* there was the 
least si|^n of a division in the ranks, lu^, appeared in an 
instant on the spot, to rc‘Htort', order and crush revolt. 
Durini^ tlu*Ht‘. iwt^ ytmrs and a half lu^ was, if I may say 
BO, activi^ tliou^^h probably not activ(5 enough—in 
enhu'eing a policy of inactivity. At length in January 
1885, wlum, in his opinion, tlie time for a remm'al of 
hostilities Imd arrivaul, he. burst brilliantly upon the 
Hcene, ami spletulitUy led his nuui to vieh^ry* 

To sum up : 

1, PariuJl was eomparaiivtly iimetivi‘ ht‘iwetsi 1HH2 
and 1HH4, ehitdly on puhlie grounds, and partly owing 
to ilblundth and to liis <uUanglement witli Mrs, 
O'Khea. 

2. Ills inaetivity diti not in the main anumnt to 
negleet of duty-*4H^ nevi*r faikul in any crisis though 
he was freipiently ahstutt from Ireland and fnan the 
House of (kunmouH whtm his presence might have 
been of aclvantage tim national cause. Ho far I 
have dealt witli tlm eliarge of negligence during the 
yearn 1HH»2 and 1HH4 lirouglit against Parnell. 1 sliall 
now resiiruii tlict narrattve. and my readt^rs can judge 
for tliemselves of his political conduct between IHHC] 
and IHilL 

Parnell warned tlie (lovernment that if tlio Land 
Hill were rejected there would be a removal of turmoil 
in IrcilancL His words were justified by events. In 
December 1881} the famous ilaii of Canijaiign was 
launchcMl, and iinother agrarian war broke out. * Who 
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was the author of the Plan of Campaign ? ’ I asked one 
behind the scenes. He answered : ‘ William O’Brien. 
It came about in this way. Parnell really desired 
peace. He was ill for one thing, ^ for another he 
.wanted to reconsider the whole situation. Gladstone 
.was converted to Home Eule. We now had friends in 
.England. A new condition of things had arisen. How 
was it to be dealt with ? That was one of the problems 
which Parnell had to face, and he was anxious for 
breathing-time to look round. 

‘ His Land Bill would have secured peace by pre- 
venting the exaction of impossible rents. But the 
Government would not have it. They soon found out 
their mistake. They desired peace too. They were 
anxious to govern without coercion. They wished to 
be in a position to say : ‘‘ The Home Eule Bill has 
been rejected, but Ireland is perfectly quiet. The 
Liberals could not rule by the ordinary law ; we can. 
Ireland is contented.” The excellent intentions of the 
Government were baffled by their own friends. As 
the autumn approached the landlords demanded their 
rents. The tenants asked for reductions. The land- 
lords refused. The tenants held out. Writs of 
eviction were issued, and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
suddenly saw his hopes of a peaceful Ireland gravely 
jeopardised. He appealed to the landlords not to 
insist on their rights.” Sir Eedvers Buller,' who had 
been sent to the south on some special mission, 
supported the Chief Secretary in his efforts to stay the 
hand of the evictor. But the landlords were implacable. 
It was at this stage that William O’Brien proposed to 
take action. The efforts of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
to keep the landlords in check were the talk of the 
. * ‘ Sick unto death ’ is Mr. Healy's expression. 
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country. O’Brien argued that if these efforts sucocoded 
the Liberals would he dished, agitation lu-evcnted, and 
reform staved off. The tenants, ho said, should not bo 
allowed to wait the result of Bir Michael Ilicks-Beach’s 
operations. They should themselves take the initiative. 
Ills original idea was that if the landlords persisted in 
refusing reductions the tenants should refuse to pay. 
Funds were to bo provided to enable them to stand 
out, one-third of the money being provided by the 
local men atid two-thirds by the League in l)ul)lin. 

‘ O’ikien tried, in the first instance, to see l*arnell 
and to place the plan before him. But Barnell could 
not be seen, lie W'as, as 1 have said, very ill, and 
nobody could approach him. O’Britui then saw Dillon, 
who took up the scheme at once. In nine eases out of 
ten O’Brien was able to lead Dillon. Both of them 
finally came to me. I proposisd an amendment in the 
original scheme to the effect that the tenant should 
offer a fair rtuit ; that if the landlords ridused it, the 
money should be banktsl and the tenant should sit 
tight. This amendment was accepted and became the 
basis of the plan. In every district a managing 
committiai was to be elected. The rent was to be 
banked with the committee, and the committoo was 
to deal with the landlords. If the landlords refused to 
come to terms, the money should be used to support 
the tenants in oases of ejectment or sale, and to fight 
the landlords geiiemlly. That roughly was the principle 
of the Plan of (lampaign. There were details dealing 
with the (piestion of mnehima'y, hut I don’t think you 
need trouble about them.’ 

•'Was Parnell,’ I asked, ‘in favour of the Plan of 
Campaign V ’ 

‘ Dead against it,' iny friend answered. * As I 
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have said, lie wanted peace, I fe wanttal time, to turn 
round. In addition, he was altof'titluu- aj^ainst a nsvival 
of a land af,dtation on a lurfjje seale. lie would not 
go back to 1871), 1880, 1881. Of course lus did not 
forget the land (question. He had brought in his Bill 
of 188(>, and he meant to bring it in again. But he 
was against setting tlui country again in a l)laze on 
the land question. He was really thinking more of 
the national question at this time, and meant ht keep 
the movement on national as opposed to agrarian lint‘S.’ 

Some time towards the end of 18H() or early in 
1887 I met Mr. ('amplwll, Pann'll’s st'cndary, near 
Charing Cross. The I’lan of Campaign had hy this 
time been published in ‘ United Ireland ’ and was put in 
force in the west. Kveryono was talking about it. ‘ Is 
the Chief iu favour of the I’lan of Campaign ' I asked 
Mr. Campbell. He answered, with eharaettudstie Ulsti^r 
caution : ‘ I really can’t say. T have »u)t setm him for 
some tijne. He is very ill. 1 don’t think he has been 
consulted by these gentlemen.’ A siiort time after this 
conversation the following e.ireular was issued from tlie 
Loudon ofliec'S of tlu^ Irish parliamentary party : ‘ Mr. 
I’arncll does not propost; to <‘xpr<-KH luiy opinion as to 
the “ I’lan of Campaign ” at i>resent, as he is desirous 
of first going to Inland and having an opportunity of 
consulting with the gentlemen responsilih* for its 
organisation and working, whom he has not seen since 
the close of last session. He also wislies for further 
information than that at present in his posstsssion with 
regard to various matters before he speaks jujblicly on 
the subject. Mr. Parnell was not aware that the i’lan 
of Campaign had been devised or was going to he 
proposed until lie saw it in the newspapers.’ 

The Plan of Campaign constituted a sitrious drain 
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on the fmiuunal ivmxircvM of tlio Loa|^iu% but kc‘pt tlu^ 
ball of agitatitm rolling. Tho turmoil wliich Parnell 
had anticipatcHl wan rtuunvcul, tlie (lovenmumt were 
forecHl to abaiultvu all hope of governing by tluH)rclinary 
law, a |HU*|>etual (•cHircion Jiill ^ wan aclchul to the 
BtatutcvbcH)k, and MininterB and agitators stood facc^ to 
face in a fierce and protracted struggles. 

The ^ war ' lasted thrt>ughout tlie years 1887, 1888, 
and 1HB9, and was atbmded by the usual * incidents/ 
Public mcidings were suppressed, whole distrieds pro- 
claimed, popular ri^prt^HiUitativtm were flung into jail, 
juries pacdoni (wlien, indeesh thc*re was trial by jury at 
all). PvietioUH were multipliisl, peasants and police 
were brought into collision, and tint old hading of 
hatrcnl and (listrust between ruliu's and ruled was ki*pt 
painfully alive. 

Ireland was one.e more a pn^y to lawlessnesH upon 
one sidis and to arbitrary authority on tlu^ otluir. 
Kighty-seviui years of union still found the island 
distracted, disloyal, and impoverishtHl, 

We havc^ stam tliat the (.loveriuiuuit liad rejiictiul 
Parnell’s l4uul Bill of 188(5; had refused (1) to admit 
leaseholders to the benefits of tlie Land Act of IBBl, 

* Tlia mont htiportwii prcivkiotw ut lha 0rlme« Aal ware: (1) TIml 
wlicin a erlriia wan an liiiiiiiry iipcm iialh aiighl take iiliai#, 

tlicnigh mt muf mm lit elmwa with cciatiitittirig th« mlmih (t) 

That trial hy jury iiiight lai atwptitiial, trial by aiagialratii iuhitiltitcal, 
III thii folltjwhig eai«i ; (n) ti«i«g part in any eriiniiml (loiwplimey now 
piiniMlmt>I« liy law ; (h) lining vinkntio anti Intiinithitlon ; (e) riot anti 
unlawful ftjiiirttnhly ; (il) fnrdbly wtbing promtioa from wblnh a tunAnthfwl 
bficm iwititetl ; Intorbu'ing with thn ulllcora of th« law in tliioharga of 
thilr tlutlos ; (/) inciting to any of ihpm offonooi, Thii Lortl Lieutenant 
wai given power to proclaim ateUirbea dktrieti anti tlangiroui awoeiie 
tioni. Tliii right of aiipiial waa given w'hiirii the Miittinc© wai over a 
iwonth. In llaroli Bir Miehael IlteksUliaoh retiretl from the ofUco of 
IriMh Biiertitary. Hu was iitoeottlotl by Mr. Artliur Balfour. It may bo 
itatetl that early In thii iiwaion of IBS? the eloiuro, by a bare majority 
anti on the motion of any miinbtr (provkM the oonituit of the Cbair 
wai given to the motion and SW membiM voted for It), wai adoptod. 
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(2) to revise the judicial rents prior to 1885. ' I am not 
at all sure/ Lord Salisbury had said in August 1886, 
^ that the judicial rents were not fixed with a perfect 
cognisance of the fall in prices ; ^ the fall has been going 
on for many years, and it is highly improbable that the 
courts, in assigning judicial rents, have not taken that 
into consideration. . . . We do not contemplate any re- 
vision of judicial rents. We do not think it would be 
honest, and we think it would be exceedingly inexpe- 
dient.' Nevertheless Lord Salisbury did in 1887 the 
precise thing which he had declared in 1886 it would 
not be ' honest ’ or ' expedient ’ to do. He carried a 
Land Bill admitting leaseholders to the benefits of the 
Land Act of 1881, and authorising the revision of the 
judicial rents fixed during the years 1881, 1882, 1883, 
1884, and 1885. Parnell sat quietly in the House of 
Commons and looked cynically on while this measure, 
supported by the full strength of the Tory party, passed, 
practically without opposition, into law. 

-A close alliance was now formed between Irish 
Nationalists and English Liberals, and the Home Eule 
cause entered on a new phase. Irish members who 
twelve months before had been regarded as pariahs were 
now welcomed on Liberal platforms and feted in 
Liberal drawing-rooms. 

The whilom rebels of the Land League (once 
described as ready to ' march through rapine to the 
dismemberment of the Empire ') had suddenly become 
political lions and social pets. A Liberal candidate 
would scarcely think of beginning an election contest 
without having a brace of Irishmen by his side. ^ Send 

* ‘ In 1886 the price of produce had fallen from 30 to 40 per cent., and 
the judicial rents fixed during the four preceding years, when prices had 
been higher, became in consequence rack rents .’ — Annual Begister, 
1888. . 
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UK an Irinh uu'iubtsr ’ wa« the Htereotypcd onlur duK- 
patchtul ])c'rio(lically by the provincial Ijibural asKO- 
ciatioUK to till) Irish I’ross af'oncy in Louilon. Irish- 
men who had been in jail wore in special request. 
Irish niemhers swarmed in the ICufjjlish constituencies, 
preaching ' pem-e and goodwill.’ hiberals overran 
iveland, sympathising with the victims of the Castle, 
and glorying in the heroes of the Plan of Campaign. 

I met no Mnglish Liberal at this period who 
doubted the loyal jtrofessions of the Irish I’arliamen- 
tarians. I met many Liberals who doubted the loyal 
professions of I’arnell. I’hey believi'd that every Irish 
member was willing to accept a settlement of the Irish 
que.stion on the basis of a ‘subordinate’ Parliament. Put 
they did not know what was at the bade of Parnell's 
mind. ‘ Outwardly he is much changed,’ an Mnglish 
Liberal said to mi’, ‘ but I suspect in his hi'art he hates 
us as much as ever.’ It would be a bold man who 
would at any lime say positively what was at the back 
of Parnell’s mind, or in the recesses of his heart ; but 
this much is certain he was never moved, as other 
Irish members were moved, by the apparent zeal with 
which the Ijiberal party, spurred by Mr. (Iladstone, 
had taken up the cause of Ireland. 

‘Parnell was staying with mo in Cork, in 1887,’ 
says Mr. llorgan. * We were all at that time full of 
Mr. (Iladstone and the Liberal party. Almost every 
Nationalist in the city had a portrait of Mr. tlladstono 
in his house. The old man was nearly as popular as 
the young Chief. But J’arnell remained unaffected by 
the general enthusiasm. While he was with mo ho 
never spoko of Mr. Oladstono or the Ijilwrals. I 
thought this strango, so ono ovoning I said to him ; 
“ Mr. Parnell, evoryono in Cork is talking about Mr. 
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Gladstone except yon. I would like to know what you 
think of him, now.” ''I think,” he answered frigidly, 
‘‘ of Mr. .Gladstone and the English people what I have 
always thought of them. They will do, what we can 
make them do.” ’ 

The Irish members were, as a rule, eager to go on 
Liberal platforms, and pleased with the social attentions 
showered upon them. All these things, they thought, 
were making for Home Eule. They had implicit faith 
in the Liberals, and cultivated the friendliest relations 
with their new allies. But Parnell stood apart. He 
disliked going on English platforms, and shunned 
English society. He believed only in his own strength. 
He did not object to let his followers use ^ kid gloves.’ 
His reliance was always on the ‘mailed hand,’ soft 
though the covering in which it might be encased. ‘ I 
do not object,’ he said to me in later years, ‘to an 
English alliance which we can control ; I object to an 
English alliance which the English control.’ 

The Irish member whom Liberals most desired to 
see on English platforms was the one who most dis- 
liked to come — Parnell. A distinguished Liberal asked 
the Irish whip if Parnell would address a meeting of 
his constituents. The whip saw the Chief, who, after 
some persuasion, consented to attend. There was a 
great gathering. Pains were taken to give the Irish 
leader a worthy reception. He never came. The 
distinguished Liberal complained to the Irish whip of 
this treatment. The whip reported the matter to 
Parnell. 

‘ Ah ! ’ said the Chief, ‘ you ought to have sent me 
a telegram on the morning of the meeting. I forgot 
all about it. Let them call another meeting and I will 
attend.’ 
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Another meeting was called. Panu'll attended, 
and never, even in Ireland, did he receive a more 
hearty welcome. One of the most c.harming leaders 
of society invited him to dinner. lie did not answer 
the invitation, and he did not come to the dinner. 

A week afterwards lawly receivisd a teUigram 

from him saying he would dine with her the followiirg 
evening ; she, however, was engaged to dine out. What 
was to ho done? for the chance of meeting Parnell was 
not to he lightly thrown away. With a woman’s wit 
and resource she got over the diilieulty by inviting licr 
hostess to have the diuiuir party at /ter housin I'anudl 

came. In the course of tlu; evening Lady said: 

‘We are vc'.ry pleased to havey(»u with us, Mr. Panudl, 
but this is not the evening wo asked you for.’ How is 
that’?’ ho said. ‘I wrote to you to Hu; House of 
Commons inviting you for last Whslnesday.’ ‘ Ah ! ’ 
lie said, ‘ never write to me ; always wire to nu^.’ 

An ex-Cahinct MinisUir had invited him to dine, 
lie did not answer the letter, and In* did not come to 
dinner. A month later the ex-Minister met him in the 
Lobby and reminded him of the invitation. ‘ J neveir 
got your letter,’ said I’arnell. The ex-Ministtir men- 
tioned the date. ‘ I expect,’ saicl Parnell, ‘ it is lying 
on the table amongst a heap of letters I have not yet 
opened.’ 

A groat Liberal meeting was held at St. James’s 
Hall. Mr. Morley presided. I’arnell was invited, and 
ho accepted the invitation. The managers of the 
meeting, however, did not feel sure of liim. First, they 
thought it extremely doubtful that he would come. 
Secondly, they were a little uneasy as to what ho 
would say if ho did come. All the other Irish members 
could be relied on to make orthodox Liberal spcecbos. 

VOIi. II. K 
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But whiit I’anu'll might Hay no man could forecaKt. 
It waK finally arranged that Mr. Morlcy ahould meet 
Bariudl at agi%'cn point, ahould drive him to Ht. JamcK’K 
Hall, and generally take care of him. They dined 
together, and then drove to the meeting. On the way 
raniell suddenly thrust his hand into his coat pocket, 
and took out a little box wrapped in pa|H>r. Mr. 
Morley’s attention was diverted. He knew some- 
thing ahout BarneU’s supm'stitions, and probably sus- 
pected that this was a charm. Parnell treated tlu^ 
box with great <5art% unfolded the paper, opened it 
gingerly, and took out —a flower, which he immediately 
put in ins buttonhole. By the time this operation was 
over the carriage stopped at 8t. James's Hall. Mr. 
■Morley and Parnell alighted. The Chief had not spoken 
a word about politics, nor indeed about anything else, 
during the drive. 

‘ I was at the meeting,’ says Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
‘ and sat next Parnell. I was much struck by his 
appearance when he spoke. He had one hand behind 
his back, which he kejit closing and opening spas- 
modically all the time. It was curious to watch the 
signs of nervous excitenumt and timsiou which oiu» 
saw looking from the hack, while in front he stood 
like a soldier on duty, frigid, impassive, rcisolute— - 
not a trace of nervousiuiss or emotion. He did not 
seom to care ahout putting himself in touch with his 
audience. Ho came to say something, and said it 
with apparent indifference to his surroundings.' On 
leaving the hall a crowd closed around him, everyone 
eager to get near, and many struggling to grasp his 
hand. It was only by tho help of some friends that 
he was extricated from tho throng and led to a car^ 
riage, in which ho drove away. 
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' Ho will soon set the English as mad as the Ifish,’ 
observed a bystander, as an enthusiastic cheer broke 
from the mob. 

Throughout the years 1887, 1888, and 1889 I'aruell 
rtunainod comparatively inactive, as ho had remained 
throughout the years 1888, 1884, and part of 1885, 
and for the same reasons —public policy, health, and 
Mrs. O’Shea. His health seems to have been in a 
precarious state all the time. He appeared to me 
(luring the latter years to be lethargic and morbidly 
luirvous. 

One evening I sat with him in the Smoking-room of 
the Ilovise of Oommons. ‘ This placus,’ he said, ‘ is 
killing mo. The.re are draughts cv(irywhere. Tluu-o 
is a draught now under this seat, I t(^(‘l it on my legs. 
It is a badly construcU'.d lunliling.’ One used to see 
him occasionally in the streets closely wrapped up in a 
long coat, with a mufller round his throat and his hat 
pulled tightly over his oytm. 

‘ I'ariusll likiid to go about partly disguised,’ says a 
parliamentary colleague ‘ 1 le did not like peopilis to 
talk to him in the stroeds. He did not wish to bo 
njcoguisod. One day I met him in the street so 
wrapped up, and wearing a long shabby coat, with his 
face half hidden in a big mufilor, that I hardly know 
him. But his firm, stately bearing could not bo mis- 
taken. I kept out of his way, but watched him as ho 
walkcal along, following him at a respectful distance. 
n<5 would stop now and then, and look into the window 
of a gun sliop, or of a shop whore there wore mechanical 
contrivances. He would also stand and look at any 
workmen who were about. Ho came to a part of the 
Htrand whore the street was taken up, and a lot of 
workmen wore engaged. I should say ho stood there for 
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quite fiftt'en minutcH watchin<^ the nuui. I Ktootl thiTe, 
too, keepinfj; out of hix sif'lit. Suthienly he wheehnl 
around aiul saw nu*. I was quite in a hink, for I wan 
afraid that he kiunv I hail l«'en followinj,' him all the 
time, jlle heekt)iu«l to me. I wcuit tit him. " You are 
here too," lie said. *' I like lookiit}' at these working 
men. A working man has a pleasant life, when he 
has plenty to do and is fairly treated." We then 
walki'il together to the House.’ 

Parnell was walking another day along the Htrand, 
with, I think, his secretary, Mr. ('amphell. An Irish 
memht'r passed asal saluteii the Chief. ‘ Who is that',’’ 
asked Parnell. ‘ Why. don’t you know ’’ ' said his 
eoinpanion ; ‘ it is one of our party, it is Mr. 

* Ah ! ’ said Parnell, ‘ I did not know we hiul such an 
ugly man in the. |)arly.' 

He was frequently uhsent from the House of 
Commons in those years. • It must have been very 
awkward for Parnell’s people to have him away so 
often,’ one of the Inberal whijts said to me. • And 
yet,’ he added quickly, ‘ I am not sure that his V(>ry 
absence does not add to his authority. They (the 
Irish mi'inhers) know he is there, attd that he may 
appear at any moment ; that knowledge keeps them in 
order.’ ‘ And,’ I ve.nturtsi to observe, ‘ keeps other 
people in order too.’ ‘ Perhaps,’ he said, with a 
smile. 

One afternoon Parnell dropped into the House. 
Ho sat near the Irisli whip. ‘ If the House divides 
now,’ ho said, ‘tho Clovornmout will be beaten.’ 

* Impossible,’ said the whip ; * think of their majority.’ 

‘ There are more Liberals than Tories in the House 
at the present moment,’ quietly responded Parnell. 

‘ How do you know? ’ asked the whip. * I counted tho 
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coats as I came np/ was the answer. The House did 
divide, not immediately, as Parnell had suggested, but 
at the end of an hour, when the Government narrowly 
escaped defeat. 

When we speak of ParnelTs comparative inactivity, 
we must never forget that — rightly or wrongly — he was 
at this period in favour of an inactive policy. ‘ We 
can be more moderate,’ he had said in September 1886, 
" than we were in 1879 or in 1880, because our position 
is very much stronger. I don’t say that we should be 
unduly moderate, but our position is a good deal 
different from the position of 1874 and from the 
position of 1879, and I believe that the Irish members 
and the Irish people will recognise this.’ 

Though attending few public meetings, he kept his 
eye on business details and watched and influenced 
the progress of affairs. In January 1888 we find him 
writing to Dr. Kenny': 


Parnell to Dr, Kenny 

January 19, ’88, House of Commons. 

‘ My deak De. Kenny, — The party are making 
great exertions to secure a full attendance of their 
members for the divisions on the Local Government 
Bill. Am important division will probably be taken at 
the morning sitting on Friday next, and another on 
Scotch Disestablishment at the evening sitting on the 
isame day. I am very unwilling to ask you to come 
over, but I think I ought now to do so, and I hope that 
you will be able to stay for ten days or a fortnight. 

‘Yours very truly, 

‘ ChABLES StEWAET PAENEIiL.’ 
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In the spring of 1888 Mr. Edward Dwyer Gray, the 
managing director of the ‘ Freeman’s Journal’ Com- 
pany, died. Parnell wrote to Mr. McCarthy : 

Parnell to Mr, McCarthy 

‘ 22 Cheyne Gardens, Chelsea Embankment : April 2, ’88. 

'My dear McCaethy, — Your son tells me that 
if I call here to-morrow about five in the afternoon 
I shall have a chance of finding you in. Kindly, 
therefore, expect me at that hour, as I am anxious to 
see you about the position of managing directorship of 
the " Freeman’s Journal,” vacant by the death of poor 
Gray. You will have guessed that there is likely to be 
a very lively competition for the office and considerable 
difficulty in reconcihng the various claims, as well as 
a total absence, so far, of any candidate who combines 
all the necessary qualifications. 

' It is of the highest importance that the " Freeman ” 
should continue to occupy the position — financial, 
political, and journalistic — it has hitherto held, and 
this cannot be expected unless a first-class man can 
be found to fill Gray’s place. 

' I have from the first been convinced that you are 
the man, and that if you will allow yourself to be 
brought forward you will be acceptable to all parties 
and be unanimously elected. Of course I do not know 
how the position would suit you personally, but pray 
do not dismiss the matter too hastily, but consider it 
carefully, until I have the opportunity of seeing you 
to-morrow. 

' Yours very truly, 

' Chaeles Stewaet Paenell.’ 

McCarthy did not allow himself to be ‘brought 
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forward,’ and the vacant i>lacc was nltimat(>Iy filled 
by another. 

Of course the Irish supported the Liberal candidates 
everywheni in those days. Upon one occasion an Irish 
inoiuber, ()., who had a personal (piarrel ovtsr sonus 
business matters with a Liberal candidate, calh'.d at the 
Irish Press agency, saw the. gcuithuiuin in charge of the 
department (whom I shall call A. and B. respectively), 
and said ; ‘ 3 )on’t send any member to support K. 
(the I jib{*ral candidate) ; * tlu; fellow is not worth it.' 

‘When,’ says B., ‘0. left, I said to my colleagxie ; 
“I think wo ought to tell this to the Cliud. He 
won’t lik<^ to hav(‘ the agtmey used for O.’s purposes.” 
Thu luixt evening I told tin*. Chief as we. wi-ns walking 
up and down tlu! corridor lea<ling from tlu^ laibby to 
tlu! Ijibrary. Parnell lunual round sharply, his eyt's 
flashing with anger, and said : "Where is O.V” "In 
the. Ijobby,” I answertid. •* H<'nd him to me at once.” 
I went into the Lobby and t(d<i O. that Parnell wanted 
to see. him. Ho walkcul oil with a light and jaunty 
step. 1 eoidtl not n^sist the temptation ctf watching 
tlu! interview through the glass door hauling out of the 
Ijobby. 

* Parnell turmal sharply on O. as ho came up. 
Then they walked up and down the corridor. Parnell 
seciined tti bo speaking with mucdi veheuuuuus. His 
fa(;e was as black as thunder, and his t^ygs gleamed 
with pimion, I coidd see him stretching out his hand, 
clenching his fist, and turning fiercely on O. Then 
he shook his lioad, pointed to tlui lubrary, and walked 
off to the Ia>hhy, halving O. alone in the passage. 
0. came hock to the Lobby, no longer witli a light a ml 
jaunty step. 

“‘My God I ” said he to me, ‘‘just see, what [A] 
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(naming my colleague) has let me in for. Parnell has 
abused me like a pickpocket, all on account of that 

d d scoundrel K. (the Liberal candidate). It is a 

shame for [A.], and what harm, but we were at school 
together.'’ ' 

Mr. Gladstone and Parnell now changed places. 
The ex-Minister became an agitator; the agitator a 
circumspect statesman. In England Mr. Gladstone 
fought the battle of Home Eule earnestly and bravely. 
He thought of nothing but Ireland, and allowed his 
followers to think of nothing but Ireland. His speeches 
were full of fire and energy. Had he been an Irish- 
man they would have been called violent, perhaps 
lawless. He had, in truth, caught the spirit of Irish 
agitation. Had he been born under the shadow of 
the Galtee mountains his denunciations of English 
rule could not have been more racy of the soil. 

Parnell, on the other hand, had become very 
moderate. It was clear that if the principle of an Irish 
Parliament and an Irish Executive were accepted, and 
if the subjects of land, education, and police were 
handed over to the Irish authorities, he would have 
been willing to consider every other question of detail 
in a conciliatory spirit. 

‘Parnell,’ says Mr. Cecil Ehodes, ‘was the most 
reasonable and sensible man I ever met ; ’ and then the 
great colonist, whose extraordinary personality, whose 
remarkable power for commanding men, remind one 
so much of the Irish leader himself, told me the story 
of Ms relations with our hero. As this story bears upon 
the question of Parnell’s moderation, and serves to 
show how ready he was to accept a policy of ‘ give and 
provided his main purpose was not jeopardised, 
it may be inserted here : 
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‘ I first saw I’arncll in 18BB. I had closely followed 
the Homo llule movement. It struck me in the light 
of local government. I always, even when I was at 
Oxford, believed in the justice and wisdom of letting 
localities manage, tlieir own affairs. 

‘ Moreover, X was interested in the Home llule 
movement because I believed that Irish Home llule 
would lead to ImjK^rial Homo llule. I had nud Mr. 
Swift McNeill at the Cape, and I explained my views 
to him. I furthermore said that I was prepared to 
back my opinion on Home llule substantially, which I 
did, for I. stmt I’arnell 10,000/. for the Home llule 
cause. 

‘ 1 came to Mngland in IHHH, and saw Mr. Swift 
McNeill again, and he made arrangimients fora meeting 
between mystlf and 1‘armll. 

‘ We met at the Westminster Palaett Hotel. After 
some prelimimiry conversation, I’arnell said : 

‘ “ Why, Mr, llhodes, do you take an interest in 
this question? What is Ireland to you? ” 

‘ I rt'plied that my intertist in Ireland was an Impe- 
rial interest ; that 1 helicsved Irish Home llule would 
lead to Imperial Home Iluh'. 

‘ rarwll. “ What practical propo.sal do you make ? 
What can I do for you?" 

‘ lihodcH, " I think that the Irish members should 
be retaiiuul in the Imperial Parliament ; first, for their 
own sake, next with a view to Imperial Fialeration, 
which is my question. 

‘ “ (1) If the Irish members are exHuded, nothing 
will persuade the English people but that Home llule 
means separation ; that Homo llule is the thin emd of 
the wedge ; and that when you get it you will next 
set up a republic, or try to do so. As long as the 
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English people feel this, how can you expect to get 
Home Kule ? That is the political question as it 
affects you, 

‘ (2) Next there is the personal question, if you. 

like, which affects me. I want Imperial Federation. 
Home Eule with the Irish members in the Imperial 
Parliament will be the beginning of Imperial Federa- 
tion. Home Eule with the Irish members excluded 
from the Imperial Parliament would lead nowhere, so 
far as my interests, which are Imperial interests, are 
concerned. Now do you see my point ? 

^Parnell. ‘'Yes. I do not feel strongly on the 
question of the retention or the exclusion of the Irish 
members, but Mr. Gladstone does. The difficulty is 
not with me, but with him. He is strongly opposed to 
their retention. I have no objection to meeting English 
public opinion on that point if Mr. Gladstone would 
agree. Do you ask me for anything else ? 

^ Bhodes, “Yes. I want a clause — a little clause — 
a permissive clause, in your next Bill, providing that 
any colony which contributes to Imperial defence — to 
the Imperial army or navy — shall be allowed to send 
representatives to the Imperial Parliament in propor- 
tion to its contributions to the Imperial revenue. Then 
I think the number of the Irish representatives should 
be cut down in proportion to Ireland's contribution to 
the Imperial revenue, so as to keep Ireland in line with 
the Colonies. I think that would be quite fair." 

^Parnell. “I have no objection to your permissive 
clause, but I should not consent to the reduction of the 
number of the Irish members in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. It is only by our strength that we can make 
ourselves felt there, and if you were to cut us down to 
fifty or forty or thirty they would pay no attention to 
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1X8. We Jiiixst remain in our pre.sent numbers. In 
addition, certain questions will remain still unsettled 
after the Home Kule liill has been passed. There are 
questions relating to the police and tlu! judiciai-y which 
may remain unsettkHl. We must have our full number 
of members in the Imp<u"ial I’arlianuvnt until those 
qviestions arc 8<ittled.” 

‘ Jihodcx. “ Vv.i'y "well. I can understand your 
difticulties. I do not pniss that point. Are we agreed 
on the other points? ” 

* l\tr)ieU. “ I hav<i no objection to tlas retention of 
the Irish members in their present munlxirs, nor to the 
permissive chuise you suggt-st.” 

‘ lihodcs. “Will you p>ut thesis points to Mr. 
Gladstone?” 

‘ Parnell. “ No. I do not think it would ht^ wise 
for mts to pmt the j)oint to Mr. {lladstoixs now, he is so 
strongly opposed to retaining the Irish memla'rs. We 
must bring him gradually round.” 

‘ Ultimately it was arranged that I should write a 
letter to Panusll K<!tting out my views, and that he 
should send nui a reply.’ 

Parnoll’s reply was as follows : 

Parnell to Mr. Cecil Jthodes 

• Juno as, IHHS. 

‘ Dkau Kiu, - I am much obliged to you for your 
letter of the 19th inst., which confirms the very 
interesting account given mo at Avondale last January 
by Mr. McNeill as to his interviews and conversations 
with yoxi on tho subject of Homo Kule for Ireland. I 
may say at once, and frankly, that you have corn>ctly 
judged the exclusion of tho Irish nxembers from West- 
minster to have boon a defect in ^ the Home Kule 
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meaBiire of 1880, and, further, that this proposed 
I may have given some colour to the accusation 

5.,) fori j made against the Bill that it had a separatist 
if'iidtiicy. I say this while strongly asserting and 
iM^lirviiig that the measure itself was accepted by the 
Irish |x?oplo without any afterthought of the kind, and 
wiili an earnest desire to work it out with the same 
spirit with which it 'was offered — a spirit of cordial 
gCMMlwili and trust, a desire to let bygones be bygones, 
and a determination to accept it as a final and satis- 
factory settlement of the long-standing dispute between 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

" I am very glad that you consider the measure of 
Home Kuie to be granted to Ireland should be 
Ihoroaghgoing, and should give her complete control 
over her own affairs without reservation, and I cordially 
agree with your opinion that there should be effective 
mfeguards for the maintenance of Imperial unity. 
Your conclusion as to the only alternative for Home 
Buie is also entirely my own, for I have long felt that 
continuance of the present semi-constitutional 
fejsteiii is quite impracticable. But to return to the 
question of the retention of the Irish members at 
W estiiiiiister. My own views upon the points and 
probabilities of the future, and the bearing of this subject 
upon the question of Imperial federation — my own feel- 
ing upon the measure is that if Mr. Gladstone includes 
ill his next Home Rule measure the provisions of such 
rrtestic>ii we should cheerfuUv concur with him, and 
mceft them with goodwiU and good faith, with the 
intention of taking our share in the Inaperial partner- 
ship. I believe also that in the event I state this will 
be the case, and that the Irish people vrill cheerfully 
accept th® duties and responsibiUties assigned to them. 
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and will justly value the position given to them in the 
Imperial system. I am convinced that it would bo 
the highest statesmanship on Mr. Gladstone’s part to 
devise a feasible plan for the continued presence of the 
Irish members h('r(‘, and from my observation of public 
events and opinions since IHH.’) I am sure that Mr. 
Gladstone is fully alive to the importance of the 
matter, and that there can be no doubt that the next 
measure of autonomy for Ireland will contain the 
provisions which you rightly deem of such moment. 

‘ It do(!S not conui so much within my province to 
express a full opiriion upon the larger (piestion of 
Impei'ial fcuh'ration, but 1 agrea'. with you that the 
continued Irish n'presentation at Westminster im- 
mensdy facilitattis such a sti'p, wliile the. contrary 
provision in tlu^ Hill of 1HK(» would havi^ bt'cn a bar. Un- 
doubtiully this is a matter which shoubl be dealt with 
in accordanc.(«, larg<'ly with the opinion of tlie colonies 
themselves, an<l if tlu^y should dt'sin? to share in the 
cost of Imperial malt(u-s, as undoubtedly they now do 
in the resjauisibility, and should express a wish for 
reprostuitation at Whistminshtr, I certainly think it 
should be aceordcul to them, and that public opinion in 
these islands would unanimously concur in the neces- 
sary constitutional modifications. 

' 1 am, dear sir, yours truly, 

‘Chas. Btiswaut PAUNKnu.’ 

Besides this letter, btssides his ndations with Mr. 
Rhodes, Parnell gav« many proofs of his moderation 
and roasonabloness at this time. 

Ho did not, Ijo said, want an ‘ arnusd ’ police for 
Ireland. Ho would have Iwsen content with such a 
police force as existed in the ICnglish towns, if 
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Englishmen preferred the retention of the Irish 
members, he would have given way on that point. Mr. 
Gladstone insisted on a ' subordinate ’ Irish Parliament. 
Parnell said : ‘ So be it.* 

Mr. Gladstone declared that the ‘ supremacy ’ of 
the Imperial Parliament should be acknowledged and 
upheld. Parnell said : ‘ Agreed.’ And while making 
these concessions he never ceased to impress on his 
followers the necessity of keeping the peace in Ireland. 

I cannot give a better illustration of the difference 
between Mr. Gladstone and Parnell at this period than 
by showing how each dealt with the Plan of Campaign. 
Parnell was opposed to the ‘plan.’ But it had been 
sprung upon him, and for a time he felt some difficulty 
in condemning it outright, though he always took care 
to disclaim all responsibility for its initiation and 
adoption. Finally he did condemn it in a speech at 
the Eighty Club on May 8, 1888. He was the guest 
of the evening, and I doubt if he ever addressed a 
more sympathetic and even enthusiastic audience. 
The young men who gathered around him that night 
would, I think, have cheered almost anything he said. 

They were prepared for an advanced policy and an 
extreme speech. There was not a branch of the 
National League which would have more readily 
declared for the Plan of Campaign than the rising 
young Liberals of the Eighty Club. 

When Parnell rose he was received with a burst of 
cheering which would certainly have gone straight to the 
heart of a ‘ mere Celt.’ But he was impassive, frigid, 
unmoved. Having dealt with the Carnarvon incident, 
md by so doing won the plaudits of the company, he 
turned to the Plan of Campaign. This part of the 
speech acted as a cold douche on the assembly. I 
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never saw a highly strung meeting thrown so com- 
pletely into a state of collapse. When he finished the 
fourth sentence my next neighbour poked me in the 
ribs and said: ‘This is bad.’ I think my friend’s 
verdict was the verdict of almost everyone in the 
room. 

Parnell said: ‘I was ill, dangerously ill It was 
an illness from which I have not entirely recovered up 
to this day. I was so ill that I could not put pen to 
paper or even read a newspaper. I knew nothing 
about the movement until weeks after it had started, 
and even then I was so feeble that for several months, 
absolutely up to the meeting of Parliament, I was 
positively unable to take part in any public matter, 
and was scarcely able to do so for months after. If I 
had been in a position to advise about it, I candidly 
admit to you that I should have advised against it. 

‘I should have advised against it not because I 
supposed it would be inefficacious with regard to its 
object — the protection of the Irish tenants. I believe 
I have always thought that it would be most successful 
in protecting the Irish tenants from eviction, and in 
obtaining those reductions in their rent which the 
G-overnment of Lord Salisbury in 1886 refused to 
concede to me when I moved the Tenants’ Belief Bill. 
My judgment in that respect has been correct. But I 
considered, and still consider, that there were features 
of the Plan of Campaign, and in the way in which it 
was necessary it should be carried out, which would 
have had a bad effect upon the general political situation 
— in other words, upon the national question.’ 

Next day Mr. Gladstone addressed a great meeting 
at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, when a 
Home Buie address, signed by 3,730 Nonconformist 
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ministers, was presented to him. Eeferring to Mr. 
Parnell’s speech of the previous evening he said ; 

‘ Mr. Parnell has very properly said he was not the 
author of that plan, and that he is not prepared to 
vindicate it. Nor am I prepared to vindicate it, but I 
am prepared to say it ought, like the Kebecca riots and a 
hundred other cases, to be fairly judged. It ought to 
be well considered who were the real authors of the 
Plan of Campaign. I say boldly that the real authors 
of the Plan of Campaign are the present Government, 
and Mr. O’Brien and those who acted with him were 
really in the main instruments in the hands of the 
Government, for reasons which I will immediately tell 
you. What had taken place ? 

‘ In the year 1886 a most disturbing incident had 
arisen in the Irish land question. The fall in agri- 
cultural prices brought about a crisis, and there was 
general apprehension that even judicial rents could not 
be paid by the tenants, and that the whole question of 
the land in Ireland must be reopened by the admission 
of the leaseholders, whom, in our supreme respect for 
contract, we had not consented to admit to the benefits 
of the Act of 1881. The Government appointed a 
commission to inquire how far this was the case, and 
whether the rents could be paid or not. We asked 
from the Opposition side of the House that while the 
commission was sitting temporary provision might be 
made to meet those cases where rents could not be paid. 
What did the Government do? They refused Mr. 
Parnell’s Bill, and refused even the extremely modest 
demand I made myself that some time should be given 
to those who proved before the judicial tribunals that 
they could not pay rent. The Government declared 
judicial rents to be sacred, that it would be immoral to 
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alter them, that faith and hoiioiir forbade it. Then 
came the distress, then the evictions, then Bodyke, and 
then the Plan of Campaijjn.’ Nor was Mr. Gladstone 
satisfied with a single ndercnce to the subject. Speak- 
ing at a garden party at Hampstead on June 30, he 
referred to it again. I fe said ; ‘ Bo not suppose that I 
think the Plan of Campaign is a good thing in itself, or 
that I speak of it as such. 1 lament everything in the 
nature of machinery for governing a country outside 
the regular law of a country. But there are circum- 
stances in which that machinery, though it may be an 
evil in itself -and it is an evil, because it lets loose 
many bad passions and gives to bad men the power of 
playing themselves off as good men, and in a multitude 
of ways relaxes tlu) ti(!S and bonds that unite society — I 
say then* are many circumstances in which it is an 
infinitely smaller evil to ust*. this machinery than to 
leave the people* to perish.’ 

I will give anotht'r instance of the eagerness with 
which Mr. Gladstone t(H)k up every subject relating to 
Ireland, and of the vigour with which ho treated it. 

In Keptember IHH7 the police dispersed a mooting 
at Mitcholstown, firing on the people, when one man 
was killed and several were wounded. ‘ A subsequent 
and protracted inquiry,’ says the ‘ Annual Eegister,’ 
‘ showed that the police had acted in a most reckless 
and apparently unauthorised manner. The coroners 
jury returned a verdict of wilful murder against the 
county inspector and throe constables. But no steps 
wore taken by the Executive to attach the blame to 
any of its officers, and “ Komembor Mitcholstown I ” 
became a political watchword which will long stir sad 
memories.’ Soon after the catastrophe Mr. Gladstone 
sent a telegram to a correspondent using these words : 

VOL. It. 0 
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‘ Eemember Mitchelstown.* His fellow-countrymen 
were scandalised. But the old man stood to his guns. 
Speaking at Nottingham on October 18, 1887, he said : 
^ Though I regret it very much, it has become a matter 
of absolute necessity hot only to remember Mitchels- 
town, but even to mention Mitchelstown. It was our 
duty from the first to keep it in our minds for consider- 
ation at the proper time, but the sanction given to such 
proceedings by the Executive Government, of which 
the power in Ireland is enormous, requires from us 
plain and unequivocal and straightforward declarations, 
with a view to the formation of a sound opinion in 
England, in order that the pestilent declarations of Mr. 
Balfour may not be adopted, as they might be with 
great excuse, by his subordinate agents, and may not be 
a means of further invasion of Irish liberty, and possibly 
of further destruction of Irish life. To speak plainly, 
I say that the law was broken by the agents of the 
law, and that it is idle to speak to the Irish people 
about betraying the law if the very Government that 
so speaks, and that brings in these Bills, has agents 
which break the law, by advisedly and violently break- 
ing the order of public meetings, and who are sustained 
in that illegal action.’ 

I remember being present at a great meeting in 
Bingley Hall, Birmingham, in 1888. I know not how 
many thousands were assembled there. But it was 
impossible for the human voice to reach the further- 
most limits of the vast multitude gathered within the 
ample dimensions of that immense structure. Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech was a wonderful effort, and the 
enthusiasm it evoked passed all bounds. Few who 
listened to him will forget the closing words of his 
address, or the extraordinary outburst of applause 
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which gvcoted them. He said : ‘ Wc have now got 
Ireland making a thoroughly constitutional demand 
- demanding what is, in her own language, a sub- 
ordinate I’arliament, acknowledging in the fullest 
terms the suprt'inae.y of the Parliament of 'West- 
minster. How can yon know that under all circum- 
stances that modiTation of demand will continue? 
I cannot understand what principle of justice -and 
still less, if possible, what principle of prudence— it is 
that indiuics many 1 am glad to say, in my belief, 
the minority of the p<!ople of this country, but still a 
large minority to ptn-sist in a policy of which the 
fruits have been unmitigaUal bitterness, mischief, 
disparagement, and <lishonour. Our opponents teach 
you to ntly on tint use of this deserted and (iuhicbled 
and superanmiate<l weapon of cotn-eion. W(‘, tcuich yo\i 
to rely upon Irish ufFiadion and goodwill. We teach 
you not to speculate <»u the formation of that senti- 
inont. We show you that it is formed already, it is 
in full force, it is ready to burst fortli from every 
Irisli heart and fr<un t;vt!ry Irish voice. Wo only 
bcseoch you, l)y resolute ptu-sistenco in that policy 
you have adopted, to fosU-r, to cherish, to consolidate 
that Bontinient, and so to act that in space it shall 
spread from tins north of Ireland to the south, and 
from the wetst of Ireland to the east ; and in time it 
shall extend and euduits from this present date until 
the last years and the last of the centuries that may 
still be reserved in the counsels of l*rovidenco to work 
out the destinies of mankind.’ 

HoTJie exaggeration there may have been in these 
words. Hut underlying thorn was a solid suhstratunx 
of trutli. I have not concealed the fact that .Panndl 
rode into power on the wave of Fenianism. But this 
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wave had tmw itTcded. 'I'lif tide <if revolutitiii had 
Ih‘(*h rolled hmdv. A luditinil cnlui had KiicctH'dtsd the 
{lolitical htorui. 'I'ho Irish juniplo wort* in a trustful 
iiWHul. Never hud they shown Hostronga disposition to 
rely on parliamentary aftitatittn. In Mngland the cause 
of Home llule was unquestionahly proi'roKsing. Tho 
LilMTals might or might not have fully understood tho 
Irish demand ; they might or might not havts appre- 
ciated the dith'nmee lad ween Local tiovornment and 
a I'arliament on College (Ireen ; tlu^y might have 
esamitied the f|ueHtion for themseKaw, or tlu'y might 
have been simply led by Mr. Oiadstone ; but, Imwever 
thow things miglrt have been, the fact is certain - 
Homo Buie was making way on this side of tho 
ChanJitd. 

I cannot be expected to approach this subject in a 
spirit of perfect impartiality. I am an Irish Nationalist 
with strong convictions, and perhaps strong prejudices. 
My opinions are, doubtless, coloured by my hopes. 
Yet 1 cannot help expressing tho belief that Komo 
future getuiration of Mnglishmen may recognise, that 
Mr. (lladHtom^’s jioliey was a policy of etmeord and of 
jieacc', w<'ll ealculate<l, as sineeridy designed, lo gratify 
the national aspirations of Ireland without endangering 
tho stability of the Brilisli Mmpire. 
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CHAPTEE XXI 

THE FOEGEH LETTER 

On March 7, 1887, the first of a series of articles 
entitled ‘ Parnellism and Crime ’ appeared in the 
‘Times.’ These articles were written to prove that 
the Parnell movement was a revolutionary movenaent 
stained by crime, and designed to overthrow British 
authority in Ireland. The ‘ Times,’ however, was not 
content with framing a general indictment against the 
Irish leader. The great journal came to close quarters 
with the arch-rebel. On April 18 it published a fac- 
simile letter, purporting to bear his signature, in which 
the Phoenix Park murders were excused and condoned. 
Here it is : 

‘Dear Sir, — I am not surprised at your friend’s 
anger, hut he and you should know that to denounce 
the murders was the only course open to us. To do 
that promptly was plainly our best policy. But you 
can tell him and all others concerned that, though I 
regret the accident of Lord E. Cavendish’s death, I 
cannot refuse to admit that Burke got no more than 
his deserts.- You are at liberty to show him this, and 
others whom you can trust also, but let not my address 
be known. He can write to the House of Commons. 

‘ Yours very truly, 

‘Charles S. Parnell.’ 
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Whatever Liberals may now say, there cannot be a 
doubt that the appearance of this document in a news- 
paper universally regarded as the Bible of English 
journalism threw the whole Liberal party into con- 
sternation. 

‘When I came down to breakfast on April 18,' 
said a Liberal friend, ‘I took up my “Times." The 
first thing which met my eye was that infernal letter. 
Well, I did not much care about my breakfast after 
reading it. “There goes Home Eule," said I, “and 
the Liberal Party " too.’ 

I asked my friend if it did not occur to him that the 
‘ Times ’ might have been mistaken — ‘ let in.’ 

‘The “ Times ’’ let in,’ he exclaimed, ‘the cleverest 
newspaper in the world let in ! Why, that is the last 
thing that any man in England thought of. We were 
staggered, my dear sir, staggered — that is the plain 
truth of the business.’ 

Parnell’s letter in the ‘ Times ’ was soon the talk 
of the town. An overwhelming blow had at length 
been dealt at the whole gang of rebels and murderers. 
Home Eule was laid in the dust. It is scarcely an 
exaggeration to say that this was the thought and the 
hope of every Unionist in the land. 

In the evening Parnell strolled leisurely down to the 
House of Commons. ‘ Have you seen the “ Times ’’ ’ ? 
asked Mr. Harrington. ‘No,’ said the Chief, who 
rarely read any newspaper unless his attention was 
specially called to it. Then Mr. Harrington told him 
the news. ‘ Ah ! ’ said Parnell, ‘ let me see it,’ and they 
went to the Library. ‘Parnell,’ says Mr. Harrington, 
‘ put the paper before him on the table, and read the 
letter carefully. I thought he would burst into some 
indignant exclamation, say “What damned scoundrels ! 
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what a vile forgery ! ” but not a bit of it. He put his 
finger on the K. of the signature, and said quite calmly, 
as if it wore a matter of the utmost indifference ; “ I did 
not make an B. like that since 1878.” “ My God ! ” I 

thought, “ if thi.s is the way he is going to deal with the 
letter in the House, there is not an Englishman who 
will not believe that he WToto it.” ’ 

On the same evening rarncll dealt with the subject 
in the House thus : 

‘ Bir, when I first heard of this precious concoction 
—I heard of it before I saw it, because I do not take 
in or even read the “ Times ” usually — when I heard 
that a letter of this description, bearing my signature, 
had been published in the “ ‘rimes,” 1 supposed that 
some autograjih of mine had fallen into the hands of 
some person for whom it had not been intended, and 
that it had Inxm made use of in this way. I supposed 
that some blank sheet containing my signature, such 
as many members who are asked for their signatures 
frequently send— I supposed that such a blank sheet 
had fallen into hands for which it had not been in- 
tended, and that it had been misused in this fashion, or 
that something of this kind had happened. But when 
I saw what purported to bo my signature, I saw plainly 
that it was an audacious and unblushing fabrication. 
Why, sir, many mmnbtsrs of this House have seen my 
signature, and if they will compare it with what 
puipiorts to bo my signature in the “ Times ” of this 
morning they will seo there are only two letters in the 
whole name w'hich boar any resemblance to letters in 
my own signature as I write it. I cannot understand 
how tho managojn of a responsible and what used to 
be a respmitablo journal could have been so hood- 
winked, so hoaxed, so bamboozled— and that is the most 
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charital»U( iutorpretation which I can place (»n it an to 
publish such a production uh that as my ni^natun^, niy 
writing. Its whole character i.s entirtdy dilTi'rent. I 
unfortunately write a very cramped haml, my letters 
huddle into eacli other, and I writt; with {'reat ditticulty 
and KlownesK. It is, in fact, a labour and a tt)il for mo 
to write anythiuft atall. But the sif'nature in tpusHtion 
is written by a ready jHunnan, who has evidently covered 
as many leagues of letter-paper in his lift' as I have 
yards. Of course, this is nut ll>e time, as I have saal, 
t«) ttnter into full details an<l minutitr as to coinparisons 
of hamlwritiu}', hut if the House couUl see' my signaturo 
and the forged, faltricateil signature they would boo 
that, except as regards two letters, the whoh' signaturo 
boars no rosemhlanco to mine, 'riie same remark 
applies to the letter. The letter tloes not purport to he in 
my handwriting. We are not inf»>nned who has writton 
it. It is not even alleged that it was written hy anyone 
who was t;v«sr asstHuatisI with nu*. 'rius name of tho 
anonyniouH letter-writer is ni»t mentionetl. I do not 
know who he can he. Tlu^ writing is strange to me. 
I think I should insult myself if I said-1 think, how- 
ev(u-, that I ptudiaps ought to say it in onler that my 
denial may be full and eomplete that I certainly never 
htianl of the letter. 1 JUfver directed such a letter to 
he written. 1 never saw such a letter htsfore I saw it 
in the “ Times." The 8ubj»;ct-matter of the lidter 
is prepo8t(*n)U8 on tho surface. 'I’lui phrasendogy of 
it is absurd — as absurd as any phraHC(»logy that could 
bo attributed to mo could possibly Inn In every part 
of it it bears absolute and irrefutable evitlenco of want 
of genuineness and want of authenticity. Politics are 
come to a pwstty pass in this country wluui a leader 
of a party of eighty-six members has to stand up at 
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ten minutes past one in the House of Commons in 
order to defend himself from an anonymous fabrication 
such as that wliich is contained in the “Times” of 
this moruin^.’ 

Aftta- this decdaratioir the subject of the facsimile 
letter was for a tiiiui permitted to drop. The ‘ Times ’ 
went on printing the articles on ‘Parnellism and 
Crime.’ It also published some incriminating letters 
purporting to have beam writtcni by Mr. Egan, the 
former treasunsr of the launl League. Einally, Mr. 
E. II. O’Doiuu'll, ('X-M.P., feeling himself aggrieved by 
certain statenumts in ‘ I’anuillism and Crime,’ took 
proceedings against the ‘ Times.’ The ‘ Times ’ pleaded 
that nothing iii the artich^s pointed at Mr. O’Donnell, 
and tins jury took the. same, viiuv of the case. However, 
in the conduct of tlu; suit the ‘Times’ counsel — the 
Attorney-demn'al ' rtiiterattd the c.hargo levelled at 
I’aniell and rarnellism. The Irish leader was compelled 
to take immediattJ aedion. 

He promptly asked tins 1 louse of Commons 
to appoint a Htthiet Committeti to iiuiuirc whether 
the facsimilts hdltir was a forgeu'y. The Government 
would not ctmstmt to this proposal, but agreed to 
appoint a Kpetdal Commission, composed of three 
judges, to invesstigate all the charges made by the 
* Times.’ 

In Beptembtsr 1B88 the Special Commission met. 
The (aimmissioners were Mr. .Tnstico (afterwards Lord) 
Hannen, Mr. Justice Day, Mr. (now Lord) Justice 
Smith. 

Each party to the cauBO was represented by a strong 
Bar, the Attorney-General leading for the ‘ Times,’ Sir 
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CharlfK Hnsm-Il (now Lcn-tl KukkoII of Killowon, Lord 
Chiff tluHtit’o of Kiigliunl) Ifatling for I’arnoll. 

I'arm-U concontrattHl all hia attention on the fac- 
Kimili! U>tt«‘r, The f'onoral oharf'oH agaiuKt the Jasaguo 
wore, in liia opinion, aneitnit hiatory, acarcely worth 
tliKcuHKing, anti certainly luit worth the lawyetK’ fees 
which had to be paid for dealing with tlunn. ‘ If,’ ho 
argnod, ‘ we can prove tht) letter to bt> a forgery, every- 
thijig else will gt» by the board. If we cannot prove it 
to he a forgt-ry, then, no matter what may las the 
finding of the Commission on the general issue, we 
shall stand condtunned. We must imt the man who 
forged that letter into the box and wring the truth 
from him. Our victory will then be complete.* 

Hence during the whole progress of the case ho 
thought of the facsimile letter and of little tdse.* I 
shall now tell the story of that remarkable dcHnunent. 

In May 1HH5 a Unionist organisation the Irish 
Tjoyal and Patriotic Union was formed in Dublin. 
The committee consisted of some of the most distin- 
guished ‘ Loyalists ' in the country. A young journalist, 
Mr. James Caulfiedd Houston, was apjKunted secretary. 

The ohjtscts of the Irish Loyal and Patriotic Union 
wtire, in britif, to destroy the National party and to 
save the Umpire. In this good work Mr. Houston — 
acting upon his own responsibility, he tells us —enlisted 
the services of Mr. iliehard Pigott, of 11 Sandy Cove 
Avenu®, Kingstown, Dublin. 

Almost everyone versed in Irish politics knew 
‘Dick’ Pigott, or knew of him. He was proprietor 
of the * Irishman ’ newspaper, but hiul Imhhi bought 
out by Paniell. Professing patriotism, he was ready 

* Hi litik Ifuportanie to Hit Kgun kikr, * Tim wliolo 

CMi,* li© said, * is Ik® faiilmlk ktkr/ 
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for valuable consideration to swear away the life of 
every honest man in the land. Most people shunned 
him as a moral leper whoso very touch was contami- 
nation. Ther(5 is something almost pathetic in the 
ruffian’s account of himself in a letter written to 
Mr. Forster in 1882, when that gentleman held the 
office of Irish Kecrotary. 

‘ I am within measurable distance of actual destitu- 
tion. I hav(5 sought the humblest situations, but all 
in vain ; no one will have anything to do with me.’ 
Bichard Figott s(sldmu told the truth. This was the 
truth. 

In 1881 he asked Mr. Forster to subsidise his news- 
paper in the iiiterttsts of the (lovcirnment. Iir the very 
same yiutr he asked M r. I'atrick hlgan, the treasurer of 
the Ijand Leagius to give him financial sujiport in the 
interest of the National cause. 

On Jun<5 2, 18H1, he wound up a long and loyal 
letter to the Irish Hecretary, showing how he had 
always denounced the Iiand League, with this practical 
proposal : 

‘ To come to particulars, a sum of 1,500Z. would get 
me out of debt. I could manage with 1,000Z. for the 
present, if I could compromiso with some of my credi- 
tors. If the (lovemment will lot mo have an advance 
of either sum I will Imj for ever after the most obedient 
and, I trust, valuable servant.’ 

On Juno 5 Mr. Forster sent a sympathetic reply, 
refusing tlie subsidy, but commending Bichard for his 
‘ patriotism ’ ; 

‘For months past I have noted the tone of the 
leaders in your papers, and what you say with regard 
to them is no more than tho tnith. I think they have 
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done real good, and I shall be sincerely sorry if yonr 
papers come to an end. But, coming to yonr actual 
proposal, I am obliged to say I cannot make the 
advance you suggest. . . . iJlow me to add that, 
though I must still differ from you greatly, and though 
we approach Irish matters from very different points of 
view, yet I most sincerely appreciate the patriotism 
which has induced you to some extent to modify your 
views.’ 

In the same year Pigott wrote to " My dear Egan,’ 
saying he had been offered 500Z. to publish documents, 
mainly ‘fabricated,’ but which would nevertheless be 
injurious to the League, even if there were only a 
few grains of truth mixed up with the bushel of 
falsehood. 

‘ I think,’ he said, ‘ that the Castle people are the 
prime movers [in the matter].’ Then he threatens the 
treasurer of the League. ‘ To come to the point, I am 
in dreadful straits. I must have money somehow, or 
throw up the sponge at once. I cannot afford to let slip 
so lucky a chance for saving myself literally from ruin. 
No matter what the consequences are, I must and 
will take this offer. Unless you come to my assistance 
I Y/ill close with these people.’ 

Mr. Egan, who knew his man, replied sharply and 
decisively ; 

‘As I understand your letter, it is a threat that, 
unless I forward you money by Monday next, you will 
close with the Government, and in consideration of a 
sum of 500Z. publish certain documents which you 
believe to be false against the Land League. Under 
any circumstances, I have no pow'er so to apply any of 
the funds of the League, but even if I had the power 
I would not under such circumstances act upon it. 
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Whenever any such accusations are made we will know 
how to defend ourselves.’ 

Pigott wound himself into the kind heart of Mr. 
Forster, who was, of course, quite ignorant of the 
devious ways of Irish politics and of Irish politicians. 
The Chief Secretary had refused to subsidise Pigott’s 
newspapers, but he was wilUng to give Pigott a little 
financial help out of his own private purse. On June 7 
he wrote : 

‘ If you find immediate difficulties so overpowering 
that you are forced to give up your paper and look out 
for other work, I hope you will allow me to let you 
have a sum of from 50Z. to lOOZ., which might help to 
tide you over the interim between the old and the 
new work, and which you would not repay unless times 
mend. I am not a rich man, but I have enough to 
enable me to help where I really feel sympathy, and 
I need not say I would secure that there was no 
publicity.’ 

Mr. Forster sent Pigott lOOZ., urging him ‘ not to 
let the thought of repayment be a worry or a trouble 
to you/ which indeed it was not. Before the end of the 
year Egan published Pigott’s ‘ begging ’ letters to him 
in the ‘ Freeman’s Journal.’ 

Mr. Forster was astonished. On December 10 Pigott 
received the following letter : 

Chief Secretary’s Lodge, Phcenix Park : Deo. 9, 1881. 

< Sib, — M r. Forster desires me to ask whether the 
letters purporting to be written by you to Mr. Egan, 
and sent by him to to-day’s ‘‘Freeman’s Journal,” were 
really written by you. 

‘ Your obedient servant, 

‘Horace West/ 
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The wretched Pigott had to admit the authenticity 
of the letters, hut offered an elaborate and futile 
explanation in self-defence. One of the last letters he 
received from Mr. Porster was dated January 13, 1882. 
Fortunate would it have been for the miserable outcast 
had he taken the advice then given by the tender- 
hearted Chief Secretary. Mr. Forster wrote : 

‘ I do not consider that you have any claim what- 
ever either upon the Government or myself, and I 
must decline to ask any of my colleagues to give you 
pecuniary help. On the other hand, I should be glad 
if I could to help you out of your difficulties. So far 
as I can judge from what you tell me your best chance 
is in America, and I am willing to give you myself 501. 
for the purpose of enabling you to go there, but it 
must be clearly understood that this is all I shall do ^ 
Mr. Forster sent the 50Z., but Pigott did not go to 
America. He remained in Ireland, to become, in due 
course, the ally of Mr. Houston and the ‘ Irish Loyal 
and Patriotic Union.’ 

In 1885 Pigott was collecting materials for a 
pamphlet called ‘ Parnellism Unmasked.’ He wrote 
to some prominent Unionist politicians for funds to 
publish this important work. It would seem that Mr. 
Houston heard of him and of his project through these 
politicians. But be this as it may, the fact is certain 
that in September 1885 the secretary of the ‘Irish 
Loyal and Patriotic Union’ called on the Nationalist 
renegade at his residence in Sandy Cove Avenue, Kings- 
town. ‘ Parnellism Unmasked ’ was at once discussed, 
and Mr. Houston finally gave Pigott 60Z. towards its 
publication. The pamphlet appeared anonymously, 

» These letters were produced before the Special Commission by Sir 
Wemyss Reid. 
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and, of course, made a stir in Unionist circles. But 
Mr. Houston wanted something more than pamphlets. 
He wanted documentary evidence ‘connecting the 
Parnellite movement with the crime prevalent in the 
countrj^i In December 1885 he asked Pigott to find 
this evidence. ‘ It is impossible,’ said Pigott. ‘ Try,’ 
urged Houston ; ‘ I will pay you a guinea a day, and 
your hotel and travelling expenses during the search.^ 
This magnificent offer opened a new vista to the asto- 
nished vision of the disgraced and destitute journalist. 
He suddenly found himself in touch not with the 
blackguards of the League, but with the gentlemen of 
the ‘ Irish Loyal and Patriotic Union.’ 

‘ A guinea a day and hotel and travelling expenses.’ 
Here was an offer which would have stimulated the 
energy even of a man not pinched by poverty. Pigott 
said he would try, hut that he would have to travel 
a good deal. He did try, he did travel. He went 
to London, to Paris, to Lausanne, to New York, in 
search of Fenians, who, he said, hated Parnell, and 
would gladly strike a blow at the Irish leader if they 
could. 

It is right to say that the ‘ Irish Loyal and Patriotic 
Union ’ did not — officially, at all events — supply Pigott 
with the funds for his benevolent mission. The 
money was got by the secretary of the organisation 
from certain distinguished Unionists — to wit. Sir 
Eowland Blennerhassett (member of the committee of 
the I. L. P. U.), Mr. Hogg, and — teU it not in G-ath I 
— Lord Eichard Grosvenor. 

' Special Commission, Q. 51,722. 

2 See Houston’s cross-examination by Sir Charles Eussell, Special 
Commission, Q. 50,241. ‘Mr. Pigott,’ said Mr. Houston, ‘did not 
consent right off ; I had some difaculty in persuading him to undertake 
the work.’ Ibid., Q. 50,243. 
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'I'lu'He excellent perKonagos Kupplitul * Dic-k ’ I’igott 
with a guinea a day and ludtd and travclliiif' t'xjK'nsos 
wliili' lu; KcouH'd Muntpn and America in anarch of 
docunu'utary cvidoiu’c to hau}' I’arntdl, or at Icaat send 
him into penal servitude. 

In March IHHCi l*i}'t)tt reported pro}»r<*a8to Houston. 
He had found tiu' documentary <>vidence hdters 
signed by I’armdl, letters written and signed by Kgan. 
They w<'re at that moment in Taris, in a ‘ black bag,’ 
where tl«*y had been left probably liy b’rank Byrne or 
‘ by a man named Kelly, who was supposed to have 
purchased the Blmmix Bark knivt's.’ 

Bigott gavc^ Housttm copies of these compromising 
docnments, eleven letti-rs in all, five of ParnoirH and 
six of Egan’s. Among tiiis precious collection was 
the facsimile Ictli'r, siiflieient in itself to annihilate 
Barnell and Barmdlism. Towards the end of April 
Houston called <m Mr. Buckle, the editor of the 
‘ Times,’ and told him the good news. Mr. Buckle, 
however, said be would have nothing to do witli the 
bxisinoss.' 

In June Mr. Houston eume liaek to Mr. Buckle, 
and tempted him once more, to enter into the plot for 
the destruction of the Irish leatler. But Mr. Buckle 
again said ‘ No.’ In July Bigott went to I’aris to got 
the letters, whither he was soon followed by Houston, 
accompanied by another distinguished Unionist, Dr. 
Maguire, Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. Bigott, who 
seems to have been revelling in luxury, stopped at the 
Hdtel Haint-Pfdershourg. Mr. Houston and I )r, Maguire 
put up at the Hdtcd des Deux Mondes. To the I Idtel des 
Deux Mondes Bigott came mysteriously one night • 

* BiMtml Cdmindmimit Q* 41), Wi, Mr. Btteklt dlil, liowwir, contiil 
Mr. Midloiiftkl, tkt latttftgir ©f ih® Tinwi. 
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the very night, intlood, of his confederates’ arrival — the 
precious letters in his hand. ‘ Here they are,’ said he. 

‘ The men who have given them to me are downstairs 
and want to bo jiaid immediately. I must bring down 
the money or bring back the letters.’ Houston took the 
letters to his colloagnc. Dr. Maguire, in the adjoining 
room. They held a consultation, and in a few minutes 
came to the conclusion that the letters were genuine 
and that Pigott should bo paid. Dr. Maguire advanced 
the money— BriOh in Bank of England notes. Houston 
returned to his own room and handed Pigott 605f. — 
5001. for letters, the price dernanded by the ‘men 
downstairs,’ and U)5l. for a bonus for the industrious 
ambassador hijuself. hfr. Houston did not ask to see 
the ‘men downstairs,’ did not even ask their names. 
Ho took ‘ Dick ’ Pigott on trust. Hastening back to 
England ho went, letters in hand, straight to Lord 
Hartington. * I submitted them to him,’ says Mr. 
Houston, ‘ and stated it would bes desirable he should 
know of their existence. I asked hinr if he could give 
mo any advice as to tlunr use.’ Lord Hartington, 
however, declined to ‘ advise.’ Then the persistent 
young secretary of the ‘ Loyal and Patriotic Union ’ 
wont back for the third timcj to Mr. Buckle. 

Mr. Buckle now referred him to Mr. John Cameron 
Macdonald, the manager of the ‘ Times.’ In October 
1886 Mr. Houston brought the letters to Mr. Mac- 
donald. Mr. Macdonald said that they should be sub- 
mitted to the legal advisoi-s of the ‘ Times,’ and that i£ 
they were genidno Houston should ho paid for them. 
Mr. Macdonald did not ask Houston from whom ho 
had got the Itdlors. * I asktxl him no questions,’ said 
the manager of the ‘ 'Pimes ’ befoni the Special Com- 
mission. ‘. . . I took his word throughout.’ ‘Had 
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you known Mr. Houston previously ? ’ Mr. Macdonald 
was asked. ‘ Slightly,’ he answered. ‘ I had met him 
once.’ Mr. Houston had taken Pigott on trust, Mr. 
Macdonald took Mr. Houston on trust. 

Mr. Soames, the legal adviser of the ‘ Times,’ was 
next consulted. Like Mr. Macdonald, he asked ‘ no 
questions.’ ‘ Did you ask [Houston] from whom he 
got the letters ? ’ Mr. Soames was asked. He an- 
swered : ‘ I did not.’ ‘ Did you at any time ask him 
from whom he got them?’ ‘ Never.’ ^ The letters 
were finally submitted to an expert in handwriting, 
pronounced to be genuine, and accepted and paid for 
by the ‘ Times.’ ^ 

On March 7, as we have seen, the first article on 
‘Pamellism and Crime’ appeared, and some days 
before its appearance Mr. Houston told Mr. Macdonald 
for the first time that he had got the letters from 
Pigott. ‘ After Mr. Houston made this communication 
to you, did you make inquiries from other people as to 
who Pigott was ? ’ Mr. Macdonald was asked. ‘No,’ 
he answered. ‘What his antecedents were?’ ‘No; 
I had no means of doing so.’ 

On April 18 the facsimile letter was pubKshed. In 
July 1888 came the trial of O’Donnell v. Walter. 
Immediately afterwards the Special Commission was 
appointed,® and the Irish leader and the great English 
journal stood face to face. 

Parnell, as I have said, concentrated all his atten- 

' Mr. Soames explained that * Houston told me at the outset that he 
was pledged not to divulge the name ’ (Q. 48,537). 

2 Mir. Houston subsequently got two more batches of letters, making 
eleven letters in all. The total sum paid by the Times for these letters 
was 2,530Z. {B&gort of Special Commission, p. 68). The Times paid 
Mr. Houston for all purposes 30,000?. (Q. 49,010). These ‘purposes ’ 
were in connection with Irish poUtics generally. 

* ihe Bill was introduced on July 16 {Annual Begister, p. 144). 
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tion on the facsimile letter. His one thought was : 

‘ Who has done this thing ? How can we find him 
out ? ’ 

How did rarncll get on the track of Pigott 9 ’ I 
asked Mr. Harrington. ‘Pat Egan,’ ho answered. 

‘ The “ Times ” published a letter purporting to have 
been written by 3<lgan. In that letter the word 
“hesitancy” was spelt with an “c,” “hcsitency.” 
I'lgan had in his possession letters of Pigott in wliich 
the word was spelt in exactly the same way. This 
aroused his suspicions, and he at once wrote to 
us ; “ Dick Pigott is the forger.” Knowing Dick’s 
character, 'wo all shared Egan’s suspicions except 
Ikirnoll himself.’ ' 

lagan’s sn.spicionH wore comiminicatiul to ParneH’s 
solicitor, Mr. (now Sir (leorge) lanvis. ‘ My first act,’ 
says Bir (Icorge, ‘on receiving ParneH's instructions to 
act for liim was to sc'rve a subpn'na on Pigott. 1 1 o was in 
Paris at the time, but wo watched him until his return 
to tliis country, and my clerk served him with the 
subpeena as ho was walking up and down the platform 
at Euston on his way to Ireland.’ 

The subpoena was served in Beptombor. On the 
14th an agent employed by Mr. Labouchoro® (who 
had resolved to enter the lists as a free lance) called 
on Pigott at Kingstown. Would he, so the agent 
asked, come to London to moot a man from America 
who wished to see him on imj)ortant business 9 The 


» Farnc'll SHspaetiHl another man, whoso namo nocul not bo mentionod, 
an the suHinoion wa« quito unfounthKl. 

^ Soon after the appointment of the CommiHsion an Ameriean Land 
Xamgner bronght a packet of letters from Kgan to Mr. laiboutshere, 
which the latter gave Mr. Lewis. This man went subsoqnently tt» 
Ireland to ace Pigott, and with the help of a confederate induced I^igott 
to come to London and see Mr. Labouchere. 

n 2 
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meeting couUI take place at Mr. Labouchcre’n. Pigett 
fell into the trap. On October *25 he calletl at Mr. 
Lahoucherc’s, to Ihnl himself confroutoii hy rarnell. 

PariKill and hfr. LalKnichere charged him point 
blank with forgery, lie said the accusalitm was falst'. 
Then Mr. Lewis entered the room. Parnell and Mr. 
Ijahonchere withdrew, and the lawyt'r and the jour- 
nalist were left alone. ‘ Pigott,’ said Mr. Lewis, ‘you 
have forged those letters ; we have abundant proof, wo 
want no help from you. It is a question for yourself, 
What will you do ‘2 Will you confess your crime, 
tell the “ Times, ” and lot your letters bo withdrawn, 
or will you brazen it out, go into the box, commit 
perjury, and be sent to iional servitude ? ’ After a show 
of fight Pigott collapsed, and admitted his guilt. It 
was arranged that he should see Mr. Lewis next day 
and make a clean breast of everything in writing. But 
next day I’igott was in a different frame of mind. He. 
repented his confession, denied his admission, refu.scd 
to put anything on pap<!r, and dcstenuined to brazen it 
out. On Wednesday, February ‘20, IHKO, lu^ went into 
the box as a witness for the ‘ 'J'imes.’ On 'rimrsday ho 
was cross-examined hy Kir C’hnrUm itussell. The story 
of Pigott’.s cross-examination Indongs rather to the lifts 
of the Ijord Chief .lustico of lOngland (Lord Bussell tif 
Killowcn) than to the life of Charltm Stewart Parmdl. 
Those who witnessed the remarkable pttrforinance will 
never forget it. But to give a brief account of tho 
scone would bo to do an injustice to the great advotjate. 
Some day tho story will be told fully in thti itroper 
place. I am, unfortunately, obliged to pass cmr it 
lightly. I went into court that ‘iist of February, with, I 
am afraid, a joyous feeling, for I wished to see Pigott 
—■whose history was not unknown to mo ~ pilloried. 
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Yet before he had been an hour under the ^ harrow ’ it 
was impossible not to pity the doomed wretch. I can 
well recall his appearance now, as the net was drawn 
closer and closer around him : tlie beads of perspiration 
standing out on his forehead and rolling down his face, 
tlic swollen veins, the short rapid breathing, the 
expression of misery and ruin which overshadowed his 
countenance, as all hope died away and the iron grip 
of the merciless advocate tightened round his throat. 
The fact was wrung from him that on March 4, 1887, 
three days before the appearance of the first article on 
* Parncllism and Crime,' he wrote to Dr. Walsh, Arcli- 
bishop of Dublin, telling his Grace that ^certain 
proceedings are in preparation with tlu^ object of 
destroying the iniluence of the l^inu^llite party in 
J^arlianuvnt.’ Cevrtain statinnents weri^ to lie pub- 
lished purporting to prove the complicity of Mr. ParnoU 
himself and some of his supporters with murdcu' and 
outrage in Ireland, to bo followed by the institution of 
criminal proceedings against these parties by tlio 
Government. 

* Your Grace may bo assured that I speak witli full 
knowledge, and am in a position to prove, beyond all 
doubt and cpiestion, the truth of what I say. And 
I will further asBiiro your Grace that I am also able 
to point out how the dcsignB may bo successfully 
comliated and finally met. ... I cai\ exhibit proofs, 
and suggest how the coining blow may bo finally met. 
... I need hardly say that did I consider the parties 
really guilty of the things charged against them I 
should not dream of suggesting that your Grace should 
take any part in an effort to shield them ; I only wish 
to impress on your Grace that the evidence is apparently 
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convincin-f, aixl would prcibaUly bu sttrtunoiit to secure 
conviction if Kubinittcd to an Knj'liHh jury.’ Afyain he 
wrote : ‘ 1 was soinewhat t{isa|ij>oiuted iu liavina 

bad a lim^ from ymir (Sraco, as I vtuitm-ed to expect I 
might have bc*en so far honotirtHh I can aBsure your 
tiraee that 1 had no other motive in writing save to 
avert, if possilde, a great dangt'r to fmoplo with whom 
your (ira<’e is ktmwn to be in strong sympathy. . . j 
have had no part iu what has la'en «loue to tlvo I)re]’xidice 
of the Punudlite party, though I was enabled to become 
actpiaintud with all tbu details.' 

Hir (diaries rubbed every sunttmeo of those letters 
into Ibo bowihlered witmsss. ‘ What do you say to 
that?’ he asked. 

IHffott. ‘That appears to me chjarly that I had not 
the letters in my mind.’ 

Hir Charh'H. ‘ Then if it appears to you clearly 
that you luul not the letters in your mind, what had 
you in your mintl?’ 

‘It Jiiust have btuui soinetbing fur more scirious.’ 

‘ What was it ? ’ 

‘ I cannot tell you. I have no idtui.' 

‘ It iuust bav<! been something far more sorious than 
the lettiire ? ’ 

‘ Far more wiritms.' 

‘Can you give my Ijord any elue of the most- 
indireet kind to what it was? ’ 

‘I eaimot.' 

‘ Or from wliom you hoard it? ’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ Or wluiu you hoard it ? ’ 

‘ Or when I heard it.’ 

‘ Or where you heart! it ? ’ 
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‘ Or where I heard it.’ 

‘ Have you ever mentioned this fearful matter, what- 
ever it is, to anybody ? ’ 

‘No. I was under the impression,’ exclaimed the 
unhappy man in an agony of despair, ‘that I had 
received back all my letters to Archbishop Walsh.’ 

On Friday, February 22, the cross-examination was 
resumed but not concluded. When Figott left the box 
tliat afternoon, Farnell, near whom I was standiirg, 
remarked, ‘ That man will not come into the bo.x again.’ 
Then, turning to Mr. Lewis, he said : ‘ Mr. Lewi^, let 
that man be watclicd. If you do not keep your eye on 
him you will find that he will leave tin; country.’ ‘ It 
is little matte.r to us now, Mr. I’anudl,’ rc'plied the 
lawyer, ‘ whether he stays or goes.’ 

On its rising the court adjourned until Tuesday, 
February 2(). On that morning when the judges took 
their places I’igott was called. There was no answer. 

President. ‘ Where is the witness ? ’ 

Attorney-General. ‘ My Lords, as far as 1 know, I 
have no knowledge whatever of the witness, but 1 
am infornred that Mr. Boames has sent to his hotel, 
and he has not been there since eleven o’clock last 
night.’ 

Sir Charles Bussell. ‘If there is any delay in his 
appearance, I ask your lordship to issue a warrant for 
his apprehension, and to issue it immediately.’ 

It was decided that no steps should be taken until 
the morrow, when perhaps some light might be thrown 
on this new development. 

‘ Parnell and I,’ says Mr. Harrington, ‘ went to 
Scotland Yard to ask if anything had been lu'ard of 
I’igott. Parnell carried a black bag. Mr. Williamson 
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jtrtiU'.tultul not to know uh. *• ^^r. Williamson," said tho 
Cliit'f. " tlunv is no m*t«d of mystory botwocn you and 
mo : I have ofton w'cn )‘on following nu*." Wo loft 
Scotland Vanl and walkod to tho Houso. Suddenly 
rarmll disoovorod h<* had hdt his hlaok hag hohind. 
*' Ah," hi- said, '* tlu'y will think they have got a great 
Tnid. But all they will see in the hag is a pair of dry 
i.oeka ami a pair «tf hotitK."' 

On the morrow th<^ Altorney-Oeneral informed tho 
court thill a doeument in Bigolt's handwriting had 
heen received from Baris. A closed envelope addressed 
to one <tf the ‘ Times ’ agents in the case was then 
hamled to Mr. (Uinynghame, tho Hecrotary to tho 
Commission. Tho onvelopo contained a confession of 
guilt, tak('n down hy Mr. Lahonehero in tho presonco 
of Mr. (1 . A. Sala, and signed by I'igott on h’ehruary 

' at Mr. Ijahouehere’s house. I will (piotc only ono 
|^>a.Hsago frotu this eonfession ; 

‘ Lrttfrx. 'I'lie eireumstanees eonneeteil with the 
obtaining of the letters, ns I gave in evidence, uni not 
true. No out', Kiive myself, was eonei'rited in tho trans- 
action. I tidil Mr. Houston that 1 had diseovered tho 
letters in Baris, hut I grieve to have to eonfess that 1 
simply falirieated them, using genuine letters of Messrs. 
Barnell ami Bgan in copying certain words, phrases, 
and general ehanieter of tho handwriting. I traced 
some words and phrases hy putting tho genuine hdters 
against tho window and jilaeing tho sheets on which I 
wrote over it. These genuine ledters were the letters 
from Mr. Parnell, copies of which have been read in 

' On Bttlurdfty morning, Fobruary 2a, I'lgott ealM of hi* own amol 
on Mr. Labouehoro, H^ing ho telml to moke n full eontuwlon. Mr. 
I»iiboucber« wnt for kfr. Halo, wlio lived close by, to wUnw* tho state- 
ment. Q. SS,944. 
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court, and four or five letters from Mr. Egan which 
were also read in court. I destroyed these letters after 
using them. Some of the signatures I traced in this 
manner and some I wrote. I then wrote to Houston, 
telling him to come to Paris for the documents. I told 
him that they had been jdaced in a black bag with 
some old accounts, scraps of paper, and old newspapers. 
On his arrival I produced to him the letters, accounts, 
and scraps of paper. After a very brief inspection ho 
handed mo a cheque on Cook for 5001., the price that I 
told him I had agreed to pay for them. At the same 
time ho gave mo 105Z. in bank-notes as my own 
commission.’ 

In the face of this confession the ‘ Times ’ of course 
withdrew the facsimile letter,* and the Ccjinmission 
found that it w’as ‘ a forgery.’ The last scene in this 
squalid drama was enacted on March 5. A warrant 
had been issued for Pigott’s arrest on the charge of 
perjury. The police tracked him to an hotel in Madrid. 
‘ Wait,’ he said to the officers who showed him the 
warrant, ‘ until I go to my room for some things I 
want.’ The officers waited. The report of a pistol 
was heard, there was a rush to Pigott’s room, and the 
wretched man was found on the floor with a bullet 
through his brain. He had died by his own hand.® 
So ended the elaborate plot to destroy the Irish leader. 

Some idea of the effect produced by the Pigott 
incident may bo gathered from the following extracts 
from the diary of the late Mrs. Sydney Buxton, which 
I am ponnitted to publish : 

* All lotters were witlulrawn. 

^ Dr. Maguire, who had been summoned to give evidence for the 
TimiSf died suddenly in liondon. 
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• Ki'lirimry ai, Ihhsi; Katun I'laop. 

' A vrry ♦ Kcititif' wwk. I «{«‘nt Tlutmlay and 
Friday, ‘ilst ami ‘i'iml, at tlu* Paniell CimmiiHaion, 
luniriiii' t'xaminiHl and cnming in ftir tlu^ wliuln 

ot hin crtwrt-nxajnination hy Sir C. Uunsfll. Tht're 
was ojily am* and a tinartiT lionra of thin on Thuraday 
aftornoon, Imt it wan tho turn of tho tido. It waa thn 
most oxoitinfj titu« I <'v«t Hiuiut. In tlio tsnd wo 
oanu* away simply aatotUHliod that a ftdlow-oroaturo 
couhl Ih^ Kiudi a liar an Pigott. It was vmy fumiy, too ; 
bttt I could not htdp thinking of Ilocky Sharp’s “ It’s 
so t'asy to ho virtuous on 5,000/. a year ; " and to sott 
that old man standing there, with ovorybody’s hand 
against liitn, driven into a corner at last, after all his 
turns and twists, was somewhat pathetic. 

‘Of course, it is a tremendous triumph for the 
Homo Kulers. I am a Unionist, and I fetd this is a 
blow for Unionism.' 


‘ aath Kuhrimry. 

‘There will he a gfcnit fe<ding that Mr. Parnell has 
heen the victim of a conspiracy, as in tlu! case of the 
hdters hi! certainly has ; and people won't stop to ask 
which facts are alTected hy the Pigott riiVi'latiouH.’ 

■ Kuntliiy, ard M»ruh, tssil : I,mi(lon. 

'Another week of excitement about Pigott. On 
Tuesday the Commission re-assembled, and it was found 
ho had bolted -leaving the “Times" to withdraw the 
letters and to make what is called an “ apology." . . 

On March 10 PamoU dined at Mr. Buxton’s and 
met Mr. Gladstone. Mrs. Buxton writes : 
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‘ Sunday, 19th of March. 

‘ A luoat exciting evening. Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone 
dined licre, and Mr. Parnell. After dinner Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Parnell had a long talk. Mr. Gladstone 
of course assunied that Mr. Parnell knew all about the 
ancient history of Ireland, and w’hcu he said : “ That 
occurred, you will reiucmber, in ’41,” Mr. Parnell 
looked as if ho didn’t know what century, and didn’t 
the least care. 

‘I thought Mr. Parnell most fascinating. Ho is 
very tall, grave, and qxiiet; rather amusing, iir a 
serious, dry way, and — though ho gives one the impres- 
sion of being very reserved and perfectly impassive — 
pcrhic'.tly willing to talk over eveu-ybody and everything. 
X had thought it would be. xiphill work finding subjects 
of conversation, as I imagined we. could not discuss 
the CommisHum or mention “ Parnellism and Crime,” 
and I thought I should run dry over tlio Avondale mine. 
But btdore X knew wherti I was we wore deep in Pigott, 
and he was tolling me all about the interview at 
Labouchore’s, where Parnell, Labouchcro, and Lewis 
mot I’igott. “ Labouchero said to Pigott : ‘ I suppose 
you wanted to take the “Times” in’?’ and Pigott 
seemed to agree. But all of a sudden, turning to 
I'arnell, ho said, ‘ What should you say if I brought out 
a man who would sweat to having had the letters 
in his possession and liaving sold them to me?’ 
Parnell atiswerod : ‘ Mr. Pigott, you will hardly find 
another such a scoundrel as yourself in the world.’ ” 

' Mr. I'arnoll told mo that all through I’igott’s 
cxamination-in-chiof he almost despaired of being able 
to prove the forgeries— Pigott’s story seemed so well 
composed, and ho liimself so calm and collected. Wo 
talked a little about Homo Buie and the future of Ire- 
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laiiil— iiiv Uriiiinifiiu RrtiinR very nliaky iiiiil iilxuit the 

liriKiiii niiesiii.iii Uhk’ 

I nhiill mm turn te a ctunieal nf tlu^ caHci. 

We have Hiaui that Mr, IL J, Sheriitan wan a I'jaiul 
LeiLpie orgaiiiHer* JI«^ wan HUHpec'irtl of |4eitin|,^ up 
tnitra| 4 i*H in the Went when Parnell wan in Kihiiainham, 
mill tmtaido Taunt eireleH^ he hcna^ the 

repiiiatioii of a ' ileHptuiiti* eliaractt'r/ 

At the titan of the t’otamk,sicm he wan aeliliHl in 
AiiiericMi* the protiil poHHeaaorof * two riuieltr'iiancl three 
IliouHiiiiti Hhi!ep/ TTio ’I'iiaen* wan lohl that Hhericlau 
coiilil make * ierrthlo rina^lationa/ eeli|me Thgott, iiml 
Itlow tlii3 whole Iriali parliamentary gang to pitnam. 
Tlmt jimrnal aimt an agetit, Mr, Kirby, to Ameriea tit 
itiii and ioniid Sheridan. 

Between the *Timea* agcutt in Amertea and the 
^Timen' lawyc'^r in Tjondon a nnmlH^r <d telegratuH 
(ehielly) in eypher paHHcnL Themi teli^gram.H hdl into 
the liandu of the Irinh KationalintH. 1 am not jHa'- 
mitted tct tt^ll tlm drainatit^ niory of Imw the wirea were 
Happed,* Itowtlie key to tin? eyplna^wiw dineuvered, imd 
lujw the HecrtAa td tlu^. * ^rimen * heeame known to tlni 
tinm wliom* dt*Kiruetiiin tlu^. * d'innvH * wim eompaHHing ; 
hut I hold cHipieH t>f thi^ tidt'granm, and nltall atd them 
out. 

Tlie firat teli^gram, itot in eyphtn% in from Kirby to 
Mr. Boaititm, and runa a» follows : 

* Ittlli *H8, MfiiitiwLtii, Colo. 

‘ To Aftsort, London ; 

‘ Civti pnrchftso rancho a!»d ahoop. I’arUcnIars from 
Pueblo to-raorrow.’ 

Mr. Kirby was, of course, a very shrewd gentleman, 
and his open telepam was, ho says, merely sent as a 
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blind. The next telegram meant business, and was in 
cypher : 

‘ 19th November, ’88, Pueblo, Colo. 

‘ To Assert, London ; 

'Messagti yesterday intended to mislead operators 
and others. I lave boon with Sheridan three days. He 
will give whoki history of Laud League that will con- 
vict if I buy his tw'o ranches and 3,000 sheep, price 
25,000i. Iteply Cliicago, Monday, Mohawk.’ 

It must be confessed that Sheridan put a very high 
price on the value of his services — 25,000^., which, no 
doubt, lie regarde.d as a mere flyl)low to the ‘ Times.’ 
The ‘ Tinu^s ’ did not reply innnediattily. 

On Dectunlx'r 1 1 Mr. Kirby want(ul money, and he 
wired to Mr. Soaiues : 

‘Chicago : XUh Dccunuber, ’8B. 

‘ Cabk) two hundred pounds. Must return.’ 

Next day Mr. Suames wired : 

‘ 12th December : London. 

‘ To Kirby, Mohawk, Chicago : 

' Court adjourns for five weeks. Como homo at 
once. I must discuss matters personally with you. 
Money sent to Brown Brothers, New York. Eeply 
when sail.— AssBBT.’ 

The next telegram is also from Mr. Soamos : 

* 24 December, ’88 : London. 

‘ To Kirliy, Chicago : 

‘Never allow draft to be drawn on me. Cannot 
accept yours. Have cabled two hundred and fifty. 
Bank of Montreal. When will you sail V -Assbbt.’ 

Kirby then returned to London, but set dht to 
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America a<fain in tlio Kiirinf* <*f IKhi). On April ;l he 
wii'ccl to INIr. Hoames : 

‘ :)ril Aril!, "H'.i : I'lU'ldti. 

‘ To Assert, I joiulon : 

‘ Hheridan has wired to meet him Montevisla, 
Tuesday nitirning. Iieave to-nij'ht. Cable to-morrow 
night. Tax.' 

Not in cypher. 

In the next teU*gra!u Kirhv ht'i'omes Ciesarian in 
his languagt*. 

* iih April, W : 

‘ To Assert, London : 

‘ Veni, Vidi, Vm. Will cable early to-morrow 
Pueblo. Koturning there. —T ax.’ 

On the morrow he cabled dramatically : 

* A April. *Hii IHn44i>. 

‘ To Assort, I’jondon : 

‘ Bheridan nu*t mo yesUa-day, train Montevisla; 
drove to rancli . . .’; said bis olTer to go to Ltmdon 
and give evidence for 20,0(10/. eau.sed Clitn*na-(fUei to 
sentence him to death. Two parties of the Clan were 
ordered to carry out siaitenee of the Mxeeutive. A 
member warned him. llis life is sought ; hence las 
threatens ho will now’ go to Iiondon and prove the 
“Times” jtistification. llis life is in hourly jeopardy 
here, two men have boon on his track, and he has 
become desperate and detenuined to ho revenged. Ho 
sticks to his terms and price, hut demands immediate 
action, as his death has been ordered, lie will go with 
me after twelfth if ho is not killed, and justify the 
“ Times,” bat demands proof of amount being at my 
command. Agree upon 10,000/., which is to go to his 
' I (HoaU words ths meaning of which Is not InteU^lbte. 
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family if he is killed before his evidence is given ; 
papers for ranch and stock to he completed ; the balance 
to ho paid to order after Commission justifies the 
“ Times.” IIo has all documents to implicate Parnell, 
Dillon, and others. IIo is desperate and determined. 
IIo showed mo documents connecting Parnell and 
Dillon with himself. If you want me to take him over, 
you must amend your cvidcirce in court after reading 
my report as to his refusing any sum to go over to 
make his life more safe hero. If I am to carry it 
through, place the net amount named to my credit 
Montreal Bank, Chicago, 500Z. more for contingencies, 
and I will have it transferred on notice. If you don’t 
accept ho will leave at once for fresh clime, to save his 
life if ho (‘,an. 1 Ce will on the stand and otlujrwiso 

prove tlui I’artull letter, and his and others’ com- 
plicity. Direct rciply here to-morrow, Saturday, Colonel 
Springs. -Tax.’ 

On April T) tlio “ Times ” replied : 


‘ To Tax. Pueblo : 

‘Cannot make out part of cable as to terms he 
wants. Kepeat.’ 

Tlien the telegrams run on ; 


‘ Kirhy to Soames 
‘ Immediate reply most important.’ 


‘ 23 April. 


‘ Soames to Kirhy 

‘ Am sending you by Saturday’s mail, 
you use and address.’ 


‘ 2iid May. 

Cable name 
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* SiHtmt's to Kirby 

* June IIK 

' Han ho ftatiHfu'tl you as to value of his oviilenco 
ami oxistiiiu-o of tajnfirmatory tlocmuonts ? Kopiy and I 
will thou cable deftniU'ly. Are you satisfied ho is acting 
straight and will go on board with you ? ’ 

‘ Kirby to Soames 

• 30 th Jua«. 

‘ Satisfiod ho will go, as dotonninod to rovongo those 
who ordi^rod his death. Believe he posseswia full 
testimony.* 

• Smmed to Kirby [part in cypher] 

' 33nd June, 'SO : Is)nJ<»n. 

* Do not Indicvo in his threat to bolt, nor can wo 
place ourselves entirely in his hands. If risk so great 
between leaving and ship, it is all the more necessary 
he should not have documents on him. If he will show 
you dtHunnents, you are satisfied of their value as 
evidence, and he will hand them over when transfer 
matlc and money paid, you may dispense with written 
statements till he is on ship. If ho will not agrtio to 
tins it nutans he intends to sell us. Too late to cable 
money to-day. lie gives no reason why he cannot do 
as asktsl.' 

‘ Kirby to Soanm 

•3 July, >S». 

'Hofuses anything in writing until safe away, 
Hwears can and will give evidence to inculpate leatlers. 
Won’t sell us, as he wants to go and expose leailers 
who have condemned him. Has shown mo documents 
in bulk, and has every letter as to League and dynamite. 
Won’t go into details till on ship,’ 
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‘ Somies to Kirly 

‘2 July, ’89. 

‘He must satisfy you that he has a number of 
documents genuine and of value. For all we know, 
those shown in bulk may be of no importance whatever. 
His danger is all the more reason why he should satisfy 
us if he means to go straight. Money deposited and 
ready to be cabled at moment’s notice.’ 

‘ Kirby to Soames 

‘ loth July, ’89. 

‘ Have only his word that documents in bundle are 
from members and leaders, implicating all with League 
and outrage. Won’t show mo documents till on ship, 
as his name got in Press before. Think go straight 
to secure family, as home broken up ; life in danger, 
and wants revenge on leaders who condemn him. 
But for that would not split.’ 

Those telegrams, as I have said, fell into the hands 
of the Nationalists. An agent was sent at once to 
New York to see Sheridan. The agent arrived late 
one night on the ranch, having ridden I know not how 
many miles on horseback from the nearest railway 
station. Ho found Sheridan and Kirby discussing the 
‘ Times ’ and the Special Commission over a bottle of 
whisky. Ho called Sheridan aside. ‘ What’s all this 
about ? ’ ho asked. ‘ The wires have been tapped, we 
know everything. What’s your game ? ’ ‘ What’s my 

game?’ said Sheridan. ‘■\^y, I want the “Times” 
to buy my ranch and give me 25,0001. If I get the 
money, the “ Times ” may whistle for my evidence. I 
have nothing to say, and nothing to give.’ 

The audacity of the proposal sent the agent into a 
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roar ot lau^jliter, a»»l Hl»'ri«lan in tht* nn'miuont. 

Thft fornuT waK away in tho inarnin';, and in 

a few davK riirmd!, sittin-i in thr' <’ommiHsion court, 
learned that Sheridan \va« fiKdiUf; Ntr. Soames. 

‘ Oncu* l»it, twice aliy : ' the •'rinieM* had had ita 
IcHKon, It tUd not huy Mr. Sheridnji‘.>4 ranch, tliat 
gentleman did imt conm to l.ondtui. and he ia, w> far 
as I know, still <*njoying a pastoral life in the Far 
West. 

On 'rnesday, April It >, Farnell hitufself went into 
the box. llo was stjhjeeted ti* a long and weariwune 
cross-examinatioji, in the courst^ of which Ins nunle hut 
one slip ’-though a Htujtitl and iinaccountahle slip. 
He said that, with the object of mihleading the Ihiuse 
of ConunotiH, lu) had stated on January 7, IHHI, that 
secret societies IumI then ceasetl to exist in Ireland. 
It turned out. on nderi'nce to ' Itansn-d,' that I’arnell 
on this occasion was referring only to the Uihhon 
Bocietiea, and that his statmneiit was true.' Next 
morning I sat hy him in eourt when the matter was 
put right. * Why did you say it V ' ! a».ked. • Well,' he 
answertsl quite coolly, * I was not so had as I thought. 
It turns out after all that I was not misleading the 
House. 1 said what was true.' 

‘ I went,' says Mrs. Sydney Ituxton, ' to hear Mr. 
Parnell examined before this t'onmiission. I was dis- 
appointed in Mr. Parnell in one way I thought 

* * As to tlHi iiigip»tkw i\m% erlmo wfti Ity ^^ri4 rnmmiim, 

acting in antagfiiilsiii to the liaml Hr, «« Jatiitwf f, 

ISSl, itaticl in th« lloiisn of Commons llial fciwtrlliw liml tiiini 
^.astd to silsl in IrelaiwL Mr. l»artioll mm tlnm atlinliiiif to 
soeletlis ollitr il»ii tl»t of Itio Foiiian aiiil In wtr jinfuiintni 

Mr. Famuli w« Monrate whan Im tnmh lltal 
of Ootamfeito, f . i7. 
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him too disctirsivo. His long explanations give the 
efifect of evasiveness ; hut I suppose he wants to put 
them on record. He evidently makes a very good im- 
pression on Mr. Justice Hannen, and they arc continu- 
ally beaming on one another. “ If you are fatigued, 
Mr. rarncll, pray bo seated,” says Mr. Justice 
Hannen. “I thank your lordship, not at all,” says 
Parnell. All the same, he looks ghastly ill and very 
nervous. The Attorney-G eneral loses his temper. It is 
“Attend to me, sir,” “Answer my questions, sir,” the 
whole time, while Parnell bows, with a grave coiirtcsy 
which never seems to desert him. Sometimes they are 
all talking at once, while Parnell calmly proceeds with 
his lino of argument. He scores off the Attorney- 
General all round, which makes it a tride ridiculous 
when he is eontihiially admonishe.d to -“ Bring your 
mind to bear on this question, sir.” The only admis- 
sion got out of him yet is that, when in 1881 ho said 
that “ secret societies had ceased to exist in Ireland,” 
he intended to mislead the House of Commons. Very 
shocking, of course; but I should like to see the 
Unionists cross-examined on oath as to their intentions, 
when they say that the power of the agitator is at an 
end in Ireland, and things of that description. More- 
over, when one remembers the tremendous accusations 
brought against Mr. Parnell, a single instance of an 
attempt to mislead the House of Commons doesn’t 
seem much to have proved ! ’ 

Mr. Cunynghamo was one day examining a large 
box full of letters written to Parnell. Parnell entered 
the room at the Law Courts while the Secretary was 
engaged in this work, ‘Have you found anything 
incriminatory ? ’ ho asked. ‘ Well,’ answered Mr. 
Cunynghame, ‘ the only letter I have found up to the 
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whit'll can lu* Kiiiil tti luivc any kiiitl of political 
alluHion in it in a letter from you to your siatcr contain- 
in'' thin senteiict' ; '■ I hear you have paintetl my rtMUu 
preen ; please change the eohmr." ‘ 

Though the {‘ommission still tlraggetl its weary 
length along, almost all interest in its proeetHlingsceaKctl 
with the I'igtitt incident, and ultimattdy the incrimin- 
ated nuunht'rs luul their counsel retired from the court. 

Tilts decisive Imtth' hatl heen ftiught over the forged 
letters, and Parnell was triumphant, Kntitnmlists and 
fiiberals tunu'd the defeat of the ' Times ’ to good 
account. In Parliament and i>ul of Parliament, Print- 
ing House Hfpmre was denounced, and the (hivernment 
were htdd resjainsilde hir the iniliscretion of their chief 
organ in tho Prt'ss. 

One night Mr. Iiahouchere asked in the House: 

' Do any lumourahle memhers now think that the 
letters were genuine?' and then* were murmurs which 
iUHimed to suggi'st that stmie t»f the occupants of the 
Tory henchcH did. Parnell sprang instantly to his 
feet, and in imperious tones said ; • Hir, I have risen 
for the purjaise of asking this cpiestion of the hon. 
gentlemen opposite. Is there any one of them who 
will get up in his place, or, sitting in his plaee, by a 
shake of his head, or a nod, orna won!, will venture 
to say that he helievi's that there is any douht what- 
ever as to the forgery of these letters, whieh have 
heen alh'ged to have Ijcen signed hy me ? ‘ 

This tpiestion, asked with an air of dignity, hauteur, 
and kingliness, produced a deep impnmsiou uihui tho 
House. Tho rdhorals cheered again and again, and 
tho Tories sank into profound silence. 

On March 8 there was a dinner of tlie ‘Eighty 
Club ’ at Willis's Ilooras. The late Sir Frank Lock- 
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wood presided. Lord Spencer, Lord Eosebery, and 
Parnell were present. The Irish leader received a 
perfect ovation, and when he and Lord Spencer shook 
hands across Lord Eosebery there was an extraordinary 
scene of excitement and enthusiasm. ‘ That was the 
first time I had met Parnell since his entrance into 
public life,’ says Lord Spencer, ^ and then there was 
what Lord Eosebery called the historic handshake 
between him and me.’ 

‘ It was a wonderful scene,’ said one who w^ 
present. ‘ But what struck me most was Parnell’s 
indifference to all that went on around him. . He did 
not appear to be in the least moved by the warmth of his 
reception. He could not have had a more sympathetic 
audience, but he seemed not to care whether he was in 
touch with us or not. The man has no heart, I thought. 
But he made a speech which I have never forgotten. 
It was courageous and statesmanlike, and summed up 
the situation with incisive accuracy.’ 

Parnell, who on rising was received with loud and 
prolonged cheers, the audience springing to their feet and 
waving their napkins over their heads, said : 

‘ There is only one way in which you can govern Ire- 
land within the constitution, and that is by allowing her 
to govern herself in all those matters which cannot inter- 
fere with the greatness and well-being of the Empire of 
which she forms a part. I admit there is another way. 
That is a way that has not been tried yet. . . . There 
is a way in which you might obtain at all events some 
present success in the government of Ireland. It is 
not Mr. Balfour’s bastard plan of a semi-constitutional, 
a semi-coercive method. You might find among your- 
selves some great Englishman, or Scotchman, who 
would go over to Ireland — her parliamentary repre- 
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wnitation havin»» Imh'H taktni away from her and 
would <lt> to luT poopli^ notwitlwtaiuling tho 

(‘omplaintM of Irish landlordism. Huch a man might 
ho found who, on tho oms hand, would oppose a stem 
front to tho inciters of revolution or outrage, and on 
tho other hand would check tho exorbitant demands of 
the governing classes in that country, and perhaps tho 
result might bo successful. Ihit it would have to be a 
method outside the constitution, both on the one side 
and on the other. Your Irish (lovernor would hav(5 to 
have full isiwer to chiHjk the evil-doer, whether the 
evil-dtH*r were a lord or a peasant ; whether tho male- 
far^tor hailed from Westminster or New York, the 
|H>wer should be equally exercised and constantly 
luainttuned. In that way, perhaps, as I have said, 
you might govern Ireland for a season. That, in my 
judgment, from the first time when I entered political 
life, appeared to mo to be the only alternative to tho 
concession tt» Ireland of full power over her own 
domestic interests and her future. In one way only, I 
also saw, could the power and influence of a constitu- 
tional party be banded togetlu-r within the limits of 
the law ; by acting on those principles laid down by 
imeas and (iavan Duffy in IKo'd, that they should holtl 
themselves ahaif from all Knglish political parties and 
combinations, that tlusy should refuse place and office 
for themselves or for their friends or their relations, 
and that tho Irish cotistituencies slumld refuse to 
rotuni any member who was a tmitor to those 
plotlges,’ 

I»i July Parnell was presented with the freedom 
of the city of Edinburgh, and ma^Io what Fenians 
called a ‘disgustingly moderate’ speech. He said; 
* In what way could Ireland, supposing she wished to 
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injure you, be more powerful to effect injury to your 
Imperial interests than she is at present? If you 
concede to her people the power to work out their 
own future, to make themselves happy aird prosperous, 
how do you make yourselves weaker to withstand 
wrongdoing against yourselves ? Will not your 
physical capacity be the same as it is now? Will 
you not still have your troops in the country ? Will 
you not still have all the power of the Empire ? . . . 
In what way do wo make you weaker ? In what way 
shall we be stronger to injure you ? What soldiers 
shall wo have? What armed policemen shall we have? 
What cannon shall wo have? What single means 
shall we have, beyond the constitution, that we have 
not now, to work you injury? ’ ‘ 

On Novembtu' 22 the Hpeeial Oonnnission held its 
last sitting; on February Id, 1H9(), the nsport was 
made. 

On that evening I’arnell and Mr. Cunynghaino had 
the following conversation in the Lobby of the House 
of Commons. 

Parnell. ‘ Can you toll me some of tlui conclu- 
sions? ’ 

Mr. Cunynghame. ‘Well, I think I might do this 
provided it is understood they are for your own oar only, 
and that you will not quote me.’ 


* The proposal to present ParnoU with the freedom of Edinburgh led 
to muoh controversy in that city. The vote was challenged throe times 
in the Council, but was finally carried by a majority of 22, the whole 
Council numbering 41 momborH. Afterwards there was a pl/^biicito of 
the inhabitants, the question submitted being : ‘ Do you wish Mr. Parnell 
to receive the honour of the freedom of the city of Edinburgh ? ’ 21,014 
replies were received, of which 17,813 were in the negative and «1,201 in 
the affirmative. Thus Ibirnell received the freedom of the city, though 
according to the plebiscite there was a majority of the citizens againit 
ii.^Annml IBBII, p. 101. 
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Vanu tl. ‘ W!iat (1«> tlu^y fuul about mt‘, uk rogartls 
criuu! ? ‘ 

Mr. ('iini()ujh(i>iu\ ' I’nu'tirally a romplott^ a<u{iuUal 
on all criiiU! for you ; I'hu'uix Park uiunlorH and tho 
mat.’ 

Pnrnrll. ‘ What about boycotting ’ 

Mr. Cunynghttme. ' 'J’hoy givu it an hot aa tlusy 
can to you on that.’ 

Pantdl. ‘ Aiul bow about m!parati<m‘/ What do 
they Kay about mo ' 

Mr. Cuiiyntjhume. ‘ That no oihj on tairth can 
Kay what your viowH arc, and I think it w not far 
wrong.' 

Parnt’M. ' What aintut Davitt ? ’ 

Mr. Cunynghutm. • They givo it to him pretty 
well, exetspt that they say he dtsnoiuuuid crime honestly. 
You will Ihs in opposition to him somo day.’ 

Parnrll. ‘I am not in opposition to him’ (very 
quickly). 

Mr. (Uinynghtunr. * Ah ! but I meant if a <diango 
t<Kik place.' 

Parnrll. ‘Oh, in a Home Kule Parliament that 
is possibh-, but he will thul Ireland a vary bad place for 
adviK-ating HtsdaliKtic wduunes.’ 

Mr. Ctiiiynghamr. ‘ Ytm; that is what 1 meant,' 

Parnrll. ‘ What about tho otherK V ’ 

Mr. Cunyngharm. ’ They find several others guilty 
of entering tl»e movoinont with a view to wsparation, but 
that tho Ijand League movement does not luscessarily 
involve beir»g a complete separatist movement. As to 
crime, they say that no one plotted it, but that inflam- 
matoiy speeches and actions were continued notwith- 
standing tho results of them in producing crime were 
known.’ 
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Paryiell. ‘\¥cll, I'oally, between onrselves, I think 
it is just about what I should have said myself.’ 

So far as what may bo called the personal issue 
between I’arne.ll and the ‘ Times ’ was concerned, the 
Commissiotuu'K pive judgment for rarnell on every 
point. The forged letters, of course, went by the board. 
But ther(! weni three', other specific charges against the 
Irish h'ader which the Commissioners emphatically 
dismissed. 

'Then! remain,’ says the n!port, ‘three specific 
charg<!s against Mr. rarnell, namely : 

‘ («) That at the time of tlu! Kilmainham negotia- 
tions Mr. Parnell knew that Sheridan and Boytou had 
been organising outrage*, and then^fore, wished to use 
them to put down outrage. 

‘ W(* tiinl that this charg!! hiis not b('(!n ])roved. 

' (h) I'hiit Mr. Parnell was iidimatt! with the leading 
InvincihhiH, that he probably ktarned from them what 
they wc*r<! about wbeii be was rehnised on parole in 
April and that he recognised the Phoenix Park 

murders as tlusir handiwork. 

* W«s find tliat there is no foundation for this charge. 
We have alnsady statt'd that the Invincibles were not a 
branch of th<! Ijand Ijcagiu!. 

‘ (<;) That Mr. Parnell, on January 211, 1883, by an 
opportuiK! r(!nuttanco, enabled F. Byrne to escape from 
justice to France. 

‘We find that Mr. Parnell did not make any romit- 
tanct! to enables h'. Byrne to escape from justice.’ 

Ho far as the issue between tins ‘ Times ’ and the 
Irish members geiu*rally is conci!rned, I have thought 
it right to set out the ‘conclusions’ of the Com- 
missioners in an Appqndi.x. On refertiiico to these 
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' ooufluKiouH ’ th(> mulfi- will Ktits thatinstHue iiiKtances 
tht! (’()mnuH«io!H>rH found for tho ‘Tiinos,’ in otlu‘r8 for 
tlui Innli mumborH.‘ 

In Ihus, Parmdl hail wt'athcrod tho «torm. But 
the gleanw of HUUHhine w'hich once more foil upon his 
path wore diinnu»d I>y tho shadow of coining disaster. 

* Thi^ Hitiii «ub4orliM?tl tti t'ovpr tha BicpDiiHPi a! Iho Irish 

imiHiWri mm -Amimtl IHIH), |i* 74. 
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A NEW TUOUBLE 

Pabnebb’s career, from his entrance into public life in 
1875 until the beginning of 1890, had been almost an 
unbroken record of success, lie had silenced faction, 
quelled dissensions, put down rivalries, reconciled 
opposing forces, combined Constitutionalists and Kevo- 
lutionists, heaUid th<! ancient feud between Church and 
Fenians, and organised and disciplined the most 
formidable parliamentary army that a statesman ever 
led— in a word, ho htwl united the Irish race all the 
world over, and placed himself at the head, not merely 
of a party, but of a nation. Ho had defeated almost 
all his enemies in detail. Forster had beeir crushed, 
the Pope repulsed, Mr. Gladstone conquered, the 
‘ Times ’ overthrown, the Tories shaken, the Liberals 
scattered or subdued. No man, no party, no force 
which had come into conflict with him escaped 
unscathed. 

It oven looked as if the reverse of 1880 would be 
immediately wiped out, and that England, under the 
magic of Mr. Gladstone’s influence, would at length 
grant the uttermost demands of the Irish leader.' In 

* At th© Ganeml Eteetion the Govwnmont majority was 114. It had 
iteadily hmn sinking jmt by yaar, since in 1B87 it was 10() ; in IBBB it 
was BB; in 1HH9 it was 711 ; in 1B90 it was 70 (Pall Mall Ckmtte, June 
37, IBBB, and Anmtal 1890, p. 40), 
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the opening days of 1H5K) ht! had, inde*‘d, reached (ho 
higlu'Kt pimnu'le of his fame ; ho Koeiiied to he inviiicihle. 
Yet he was Ktanding on a mine, and while the air Ktill 
rang with the rejoicing whitdi liailett his lutcKt triinnpli 
the train waa fired, hia d<M>m wuh sealed. 

On December 21, IHKO, Captain O'Shea fded a 
petition for divorce, on tlie grounds of his wife’s 
lulultery with Parnell. I repeal that f do nut think it 
is my duty to enter into the details of this unfortunate 
suit. Mrs. Charles Stewart l‘arm‘11 ami Inn- ehildreu 
are still alive. I must consider her amt them, f shall 
not dwell on a suhjeet full of sorrow ami pain tt> Isith. 
The diary of a good and brave Kiiglishwomau lii^s 
before me. She had met Parnell, and, like so many 
others, had fallen under the spell of his wonderful 
personality. The pnaieedings in the Divotvfi Court 
shocked and scandalised her ; yet with her feelings j)f 
regret and pain were mingled the neolleetions of 
ParneirH public services, ami of the trials ami perseeti- 
tions which he had borne for his country’s sake. On 
October 7, 1891, vvhen the news of his death was 
flaslied throughout the land, sorrow ft»r his tragic fate 
overshadowed every other thought, and she elosed her 
diary that day with the simple words : • \\'«s imnut 
to forget all the last ytsar. I shall iilways think 
of him as a fine man, and he proud to have known 
him.* 

Witli these words I shall pass lightly over the 
proceedings in the Divorce Court, and eousuler only 
their effect on the public life of Panmll, 

In Decomhor ho was served witli a copy of the, 
petition in * O’Shea v. O’Shea and Pimiel!.’ 

‘I saw him at Mr. Lewis’s,’ says the gentleman 
who acted for Captain O’Shea. *On coming into 
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tlio room I fovuul him sitting on the lounge. “Mr. 
I’arncll, I think," I, said. “ Yes,” he said, with the air of 
(luiet unconcern which surprised me. Then, stretching 
out his hands, he added : “ I think you have got some 
papers for me.” 1 replied, “Yes,” and put the papers 
in his hand. “ There, Mr. Ijowis,” he said, flinging 
the impcrs carelessly on the table. “Now,” he said, 
turning to me, “ is there anything else ? ” I said 
“ No,” and withdrew. I was astonished at his coolness. 
Hero was an affair of the greatest gravity, something 
to frighten any man — above all, a man in public life. 
But he tossed tlui papeu-s on the table as if it were 
some trunquu-y business not worth his personal atten- 
tion. He was polite and courhious, Imt when he asked 
me if there wtu'o “ anything else ” the plain meaning of 
Itis words was : “ Now gtd out.” ’ 

The scission of IHDO was hopelessly dull. People 
were looking forward to the (leneral Election, and 
troubled thetusedves little about the proceedings in the 
House of Commons. Public interest centred chiefly 
in Parnell. In the first mouths of the year the report 
of the Bpocial Commission attracted general attention. 
It was debated in Parliament, discussed in the country, 
talked about every whore. Then interest in the subject 
flagged. But Parnell was still the central figure in 
the public mind. I'eoplo had no sooner ceased to talk 
and think about the Bpocial Commission than they 
began to talk and think about the ‘ O’Shea divorce 
cast!.’ 

In the autumn I met an Irish member, who asked ; 
‘ What do you think will bo the upshot of the divorce 
case V ’ I said : ‘ I do not know. What will you 
Irish memhers do, suppose it turns out badly ? ’ Ho 
answered : ‘ Wliat will wo do ? Why, of course stick 
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to ranuill. Wliat do y<ni think would make us give 
him up?’ In justico to this mumhiT I must say ho 
did stick to Parnoll to tho <!nd. 

Homo wtHiks lattir T nu't a distingxiishod momhor of 
tho Lihoral party. IIo said: ‘What will happen if 
tho divorco procoodings ond, which is not xmlikoly, 
xmfavoxxrahly to Parnoll ? ’ I r«‘plitsd : ‘ I fancy tho 
Irish mombers will stick to him whatov<>r happxins, 
however it ends.* Ho said: ‘ Yos, that is likely; hut 
what will tho Irish people do?’ I rc'plh'd : ‘Oh, tlus 
Irish people will stand hy him if therxs is no division 
among tlus memlM'rs, you may he xptite axiro of that.’ 
He said : * I think that is likely (inough.* * But,’ ho 
added, ‘ what will tlio t’lmrch dtt ? Tlu'ro is tho diffi- 
culty.’ 1 said : ‘ Ytw, if tho people stand hy Parnell I 
think the Church will ho pliwed in a very difficult 
position. The bishops may find themstXlves ohligxid to 
withdraw for a time from the movement. That, I 
think, would ho a preferable coursts and a more likely 
course, than to fight the iHioplts.’ ‘ Well,' my friend 
replied, ‘ it may he so. I dti not know ; hut there will 
ho many difficulties in tho casti.’ I then said : * What 
will you do ? ’ • If you mean me jasrsonally,' he an- 

swered, ‘ I will do nothing. It does not concern xne.’ 
I said : ‘ What will the Liberal party do ? ’ He 
answered ; ‘ I do not really stxo what affair it is of 
the Liberal party. It is a matter for you Irish.’ 
* Well, then,’ I replied, ‘ if that bo so, if you do 
nothing on this side, Parnell is safe.’ And so our talk 
ended. 

On Saturday, November IS, tho trial began. There 
was no defence, and on Monday tho 17th tlio court 
granted a decree nisi for the separation of Captain and 
Mrs. O’Shea. 
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It is needless to say that the Tory leaders and 
the Tory Press, still •wincing under the Pigott exposS, 
eagerly seized the new weapon so opportunely placed 
in their hands for the destruction of the man whom 
they hated and feared. The ‘ Times ’ was now to have 
its reveng(i. 

But how was the news received in Irish and Liberal 
political ciredes ? 

I shall let Irish and Liberal politicians themselves 
answer this question. 

On Tuesday, November 18, there was a meeting of 
the National Ijoaguo in Dublin. Mr. John Eedmond 
presided ; lui was supported by Mr. Swift MacNeill, 
M.P., Mr. Donal Sullivan, M.P., Mr. Leahy, M.P., 
Mr. (’lancy, M.P., Mr. Leainy, M.P., Mi-. W. Bedmond, 
M.P., Dr. K(tnny, M.I*., and other prominent politicians. 
A rt'Kolution pU«lging the meeting to stand by Parnell, 
despite the proceedings in the Divorce Court, was 
carried by iwclaiufition. Mr. Swift MacNeill and Mr. 
Donal Sullivan gave expression to the general opinion 
in the following words : 

Mr. Swift MacNeill : ‘ The first thing I desire to 
say is to express from the depths of my heart my 
unswerving affection and allegiance to Mr. Parnell. 
God forbid tliat ho who led us in time of difficulty 
should Ix) deserted by us in cloudy and dark days. I 
esteemed it as a great honour and privilege to stand 
beside Mr. I’arjicll when ho made his first speech, 
fifteen or sixteen years ago, and I know no higher 
honour than to stand by Mr. Paniell when he makes 
his first speoc.h in the Parliament in College Green.’ 

Mr. Donal Hullivan: ‘I cannot allow the oppor- 
tunity to pass without expressing my confidence in 
the lea<lcr of the Irish parliamentary party. I have 
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rmntlly ronu' from u visit to my foiistilnutitH in County 
Wfsimoiitli, uiul I van say that both in tho north anti 
Htntth tif thi‘ vounty tins th>Hini of tlit^ {H'lmh! is that, 
fouui weal or wof. as loiij' ns I haw tin* honour to 
rt'prfsvnt Wostmoath, I shall lif'ht hy tin* siiht of our 
groat loatlor, ami shall nowr faltor in his ranks.’ 

On ihti Kilims tlay tho following paragraph appoanwl 
in this Loiulttn Usttor of tins • Crtsoman’s Journal.’ 

‘ I Iiaw tliri'ct autlmrity for stating that Mr. Parnoll 
has n«»t tins ivmoh'st inlvntion of ahaiuloning, oithor 
jHsrmamsntly or tismporarily, his positum or his tlutitm as 
li'ailor of tin* Irish parliannsntary party. This may ho 
implivitly at’ft'ptisl as Mr. I'arnt'H's hrin rostthition, aiul 
porhaps hy hsarniiig it in tiino tin* I’igottist Cross may 
ho sparotl th«i humiliation «»f indulging in a prolongod 
outburst ttf uw’loss vilifioation. In arriving at tliis 
dotiirminatitui, I mod imt say that Mr. I’anmll is 
iw’tuatod oxidusiwly hy a sonso of hi.s rospinisihility to 
tho Irish ptatplo, hy wlioso suOragtss In* hohls his public 
position, ami who alom* have tho janwr or tins right to 
influt'mm his puldiv action. Tho %vild, unscrujnilous, 
and insinctsrt! shrit'kingst of tho Cigtittists on tins plat- 
form and in tho Cross can and will do nothing to alter 
^Ir. Carncirs rosolvo.' 

On Wodnosday, tho Oth, Mr. T. C. O'Connor, M.l*., 
Mr. William O'Brion, M.l*., and Mr, John Oillon, M.C. 
(who hinl Bomo timo provimwly Insisn sent witli Mr. 
llarrington and Mr. T. I). HuUivan to America as 
dolfigatisH to raise funds (or tho national cause), worn 
intcrviowoil, and all throo strongly doclarml thoir im- 
laltoring allogianco to the Cltief. 

Ur. T. P. O' Connor. *It is for the Irish alone to 
choose thoir leiwler, and, besides, all English statesmen 
acknowledge that Mr, Parnell is tho greatest psrlia- 
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mentary leader that the Irish ever had. His disappear- 
ance from that post would create dismay among the 
Nationalists.’ 

Mr. William O'Brien. ‘ Speaking as an individual, 

I will stand firmly by Parnell, and there is no reason 
why I should not.’ 

Mr. Dillon. ‘ I can see nothing in what has occurred 
to alter the leadership of the Irish party in the House 
of Commons. A change would ho a disaster.’ 

‘ Mr. O’Brien, Mr. Dillon, and I,’ says Mr. T. D. 
Sullivan, ‘ having journeyed from Boston, arrived at 
Buffalo and put up at Hotel Iroquois. Scarcely had wo 
got inside the precincts when a number of rcqiorters wore 
upon us, pencil and paper in hand, to ascertain our 
views of the I’arnell crisis. None of us had any wish 
to ho interviewed on that painful subject, but it would 
have boon unwise to nuuit those I’ress representatives 
with a blank refusal. In reply to their inquiries, Mr. 
Dillon and Mr. O’Brien expressed themselves strongly 
in favour of a continuance of Mr. Parnell’s leadership. 
The question was then put to mo. My reply was that 
my colleagues had spoken for themselves, and for my 
part I preferred to say nothing on the subject at present. 
The pressmen then left. Shortly afterwards a message 
was brought to me that Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien 
wished to see me in a sitting-room upstairs. Thither 
I wont, and saw before mo those two gentlemen with 
very grave faces and evidently in much mental trouble. 
They soon informed mo that by my conduct in not 
allowing their opinions to bo taken as mine also I hod 
in all likelihood done a terrific injury to the Irish 
national cause. It is needless to say that the more 
eloquent gentleman of the two on this topic was Mr. 
O’Brien. The responsibility I had incurred, they said, 
VOL. w. n 
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waB trenH^iulcms. I had U't those sharp • American 
prcsKinen st'e lliat I was not entindy of i»ne mind with 
Mr. Dillun and Mr. O'Brien; it was splendid copy for 
them, just tlie, sort of thin}' they wanttnl evidence of 
disnnion atnoii}' tin* di*le}'ate.H. Oh, they fished for it, 
they fished for it,” said Mr. O'Brien, " ami they jfot it.” ' 

On the .same day, Kovemher I'd, Mr. Lahouehere 
declared hohlly for Barnell. Writiii}' in ‘ Truth,’ the 
brilliant Kadical journalist said: ‘It is not for the 
English to decide who the Irish leadiT is to he. This 
eoneerns the Irish alone. My advitu', if I might take 
the liberty to tender it, to Mr. Barnell is that he should 
not bo divertiMl from the task he has set himself, to 
free his peoph*, by anything that has occurred or may 
occur. When Parliament meets I trust that he will 
be in his Hi*at, and that, utterly ignoring the vilifications 
and abuse of those who Isifore Iriisl to crush him under 
false charges, ho will devote himself with singleness of 
purpose to his patriotic- tasks.' 

On Thumday, Novtimber ‘iO, there was a gri*at 
mooting of Irish Nationalists and I liberals in the 
Leinster Hall, Dublin. 

' Ilealy,’ says Mr. William Itedmond, ‘was at the 
time ill. Kenny, Jiu;k, and 1 went to see him, and to 
have a talk about the coming meeting. “ Have any 
resolutions boon prepare^l ‘i* " ho asked. We said, “ No.” 
“ Then," says lie, “ give Jno a sheet of paper and I will 

write them. Wo'U fceacli those d il Nonconformists 

to mind their own business," and ho wrote the resolu- 
tions there and then. He next said : “ Wire for 
iTustin," and we wired.’ Mr. Healy, despite his in- 
disposition, attended the Leinster Hall imaiting, which 
was a large and ropKWontative gathering of Nationalist 
members. At the commencement of the pmceeilings 
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tile following cable from tlic American delegates was 
road. 

‘ Wo stand firmly by the leadersbip of the man who 
has brought the Irish people through unparalleled 
difficulties and dangers, from servitude and despair to 
the very threshold of emancipation, with a genius, 
courage, and success unequalled in our history. We do 
so, not only on tho ground of gratitude for those 
impcrishablo services in the past, but in the profound 
conviction that l^arnell’s statesmanship and matchless 
qualities as a leader are essential to tho safety of our 
cause.’ 

This cablegram was signed by Mr. ,Tohn Dillon, Mr. 
William O’Dritui, Mr. T. Harrington, and Mr. T. 1\ 
O'Connor. Mr. D. Sullivan n-fusiul to sign it. 

'I'lu! cabk'graui having laum rinul amid enthusiastu! 
idieering, Mr. .luslin McCarthy jiroposed the, following 
resolution, which was carriial by acclamation : 

‘ That this meeting, interpreting the sentiment of 
the Irish people that no side issue shall be permitted to 
obstruct tho progress of the groat cause of Ilome Ilule 
for Ireland, declares that in all political matters Mr. 
Parnell possesses the confidence of the Irish nation, 
and that this mooting rejoices at tlio determination of 
the Irish parliamentary party to stand by their leader.’ 

Hpoechos in tho spirit of the resolution were then 
made. I will give a few extracts ; 

Mr. McCurth y. ‘ 1 ask you, suppose a man has gone 
morally wrong in some case, whatever temptation wo 
know not, is tliat tho least reason to excuse him from 
doing his duty to tho people whom ho is loading to 
victory? (Applause.) Is it tho least reason why, 
kicauHo ho may liavo gone wrong in some private 
question, ho shpuld fail in his duty to load his people 
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in BoiniJ nf niitiitiuil iitnl tif jmlilic 

imjinrtiuif*' ? Cun %vi' wiy to that luiin : “ \Vr mn do 
without you '* " (" No.”t \\V know \vi> ounnot Huy it 

- wo runiiot jioHKihly Kuy it. (A|»|tluuw*.) Wo Kuy to 
him : ** Wo want you to loud tw, an you havo dono ; 
and w<' roongniw' no ronMor» why you uhotdd Iw 
osomjdi'd frttni tho ^roat |nihIio duty of loathtiff thu 
Irish |»firty and tho Irish jssudo to a juihlio viott>ry." ' 
{A|»idan8o.l 

Mr. Hrntfj. ‘ I would say this furthor, that wu 
must roiuotnhor that for Ii-oland and for Irishnton Mr. 
Parnoll is Ios.h a man than an institution. (" Hoar, 
hoar.") Wo havo under the shadow of his nanui 
aoKurod for Ireland a |»owor ntul authority in tho ooiin- 
cila of (I real Britain and tho world sueh as wo never 
|MmseHM(‘d hoftU’o— (Hpidausot ; and when I see a dotnatul 
tnailn for n»tironu'nt ami rosinnation I ask you to 
romemla'r Hut futility tlau’etif, Wore Mr. I'anudl to- 
morrow t(* rrmi^n his seat for Cork, ho wotdtl instantly 
be ro-ohH't**d, (A|»jilauso) ... I say it wouhl lat 
hadish ami nlmunl iji tlio highest dojjroo wore wo, at a 
moniont like this, hwatrso of a ti*m|torary outory over a 
ease that in Hondon wotdil Is* hirgotton to-morrow if 
there wore a ro|a<tition of tho Whitoohajw'l iuunh*rs. 
... I say wo wotdd Im» foolish and criminal if wo, tlu? 
seasotjod |)oliticianH wl«» havo wasn and who havo been 
able tti watch tlw vajjarios and t«mj>osts «if j^Hditieal 
jiassagos - if wo, ujam an ta'casam of this kind, at the 
vt!ry first hlast of oj^tpmiiion, aurromlor«*<l the great 
tUiief who has led us an far forward. {Ibumwetl aj>- 
platiso.) If wo, who have lauui for ten years under the 
hmdershijj of this man, and who have h»s»n iwcustal of 
harbouring all kinds of sinister ambitions and greisly 
desires to pull him down, if wo Join witli this howling 
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pack, would that bo a noble spectacle before the 
nations? ’ 

The. McDermott. ‘Wo are at present in a political 
strife, and w(i ndusc! to intenniiigle with it considera- 
tions wbiidi arts only suf^gested for our destruction. 
We.ro the aoldii^rs of tlui Nile and the soldiers of 
Waterloo to stand still in the nioincnt of combative 
battle to iiupiire wbotber their commander bad observed 
one of the Ten Commandments ? ’ 

On Noveunber ‘20 Mr. T. P. O’Connor and Mr. 
!I)illon were again interviewed. 

Mr. T. (y Connor. ‘ Mr. Panudl has done too 

much for llu! Irish pt^ople for them to go back on him 
now. I (budaixi that the whole Irish p(U)])le will support 
the envoys in upholding Mr. I’ariudl, and tluvrc', is con- 
vincing proof that Ireland is socially, e.nthusiastically, 
and fiercely on the siile of the Irish huuler.’ 

Mr. Dillon. ' I do not think the pri<!sts will ask the 
ptiople to abandon the movement if Mr. I’arnell remains 
tlu) Unider of the party. One cablegram from Europe 
reports me as saying that Mr. Parnell will have to 
retire. It is all moonshine. I have the utmost 
confidence in him.’ 

On Friday, November 21, Mr. Pritchard Morgan, 
M.P., wrote to the ‘Freeman’s Journal’: ‘I would 
remind [Mr. Parnell’s] inditical opponents, particu- 
larly his leading opponents, who are crying aloud for 
his retirement, of the Bcriptural injunction, “ lie that is 
without sin amongst you, lot him cast the first stone.” 
The conduct of Mr. I’amell's political opponents 
clearly indicates that chivalry in politics is an unknown 
(piality, that cunning and intrigue have taken its place.’ 

On Baturday, November 22, Mr. Jacob Fright 
wrote to the ‘ Manchester Guardian ’ : ‘ You appear 
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til rt’'f’t.*iiiiii«ii«l lliiil Mr, I'^iinirll fur a 

linn* liiiltiir }ifi^ I Ifikfi II iliilVniit \iv\\\ I 

tliiiik II in lii'H iliity Iti rniiiiiiii lit liiH |itwt If II iiiiiii 

eiitiiitiitn ii i-tnivti fiiiill, thi^ liUmriuviii lin rim 

liiiikr m lti lilt nil Itn^ liotitl li*^ run in llir liirrrticiii 
rlnirly iiplirnlril liy hm nwn liilniln iiinl rxfirrit^iim 
Tln^ |iliirr wlirrr Mr. Piiriirll riiri W'lnlrr iirr%irr Iti lik 
cniiiilry iiirl mir^i m in thr ll«»nnr nf 

'Tiiiil lli*^ trinli }Mtu|*!r Mlnnik! rlinn I*'* 
liiw Ilirtn itnniriinitmltlr iirrviri% lliiit tliry 

liliimlti fliTliiir ti» .Hit in jiitlninriil iijir»n tiiiin givrH inn 
itiiiilliiynfl jilriiHtinr Tlit^v mil dti iIiih willnnii iiny 
minjiiriciii Hi In llinir hri'niinr thry iirr ihti jinrnHfc 

imlinii niirlln* 

(III KimnitlM^r Mr. lllin^nvitrih iMlihmHnil a 
|iiiblin in llrmlfriril, Itn wiiil : ‘Mr. Piirmtll 

liiii rniclrrrsl l*> l!ir Irinh |>rii|ili! imti 

tlin raniti i*f lltiiiin Ittiln, Hr Iiiih jiiliitril lintiin 
llliln iiriirly ili Wniilil tiir jiii«iriigrr« 

cif II vrHirl frntn Aiiirrim, utiirli liiitl ikilfitlly 

itiiiiiiintvrrtl tlirnitglt itiiiiiy iliingrr« tiinl iinvtgiitnd 
t!irmi||li iiiiiiiy Httiriiii, llin riijiiiiiii wtiilii ynfc 

tfni iliiji hni] tn lir iltriwlt^l llirntigli lliii rmwilri! 
ftiicl llir Mrriry* lliry litmrtl tin lltii vtiyiign iliiit 

tim t?ii|itiiiti liiiil b-trii guilty nf a iiiotmi rifTittic?ii ? * 

Aiiiltl iiiis rittiriiit t»f frirniily finir jiirriiig 

tmUm m^rrr «iritrk : 

(I) Ity lltti Iltigli IVkn lltiglim* itt lliti 

* Mtitliiitiwi Tiitinii'; 

fi) Hy Mr. tkink, in tlin • Pall Mull ; 

By Mr. Bavitt, in lha * Ijalwitr Wnrlit * i 
(4) Ami liy Mr. Stnwl in tha * Ervii^w cif Iti^f irw«.* 
All tlirtMi tank thsir itancl tin ttiii liitiml niiimtinii^ 
wii iaid, in nfftieti ^ Mr* Pamall iiiiwt g<i/ 
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On Friday, November 21, the National Liberal 
Federation met at Sheffield. There was no public 
expression of opinion, but there were rumours of disap- 
proval in private, and strong representations were made 
to Mr. Morley — who attended the meeting — that the 
Nonconformists would insist on ParneH’s resignation. 
Mr. Morley, on his return to London, saw Mr. Glad- 
stone, and reported what he had seen and heard, and 
said that Parnell’s leadership had become impossible. 
Bir William llarcourt, who had also been at Sheffield, 
supported Mr. Morley. Mr. Gladstone was impressed 
by what his colleagues told him, and lie resolved to 
abandon Parm-ll. 

On Bundny, November 2;l, the llev. Hugh Price 
IIughe.H nuuU'. an oracular statwuent at a gathcrirrg at 
Bt. James’s Hall. He. said : ‘1 have high authority for 
saying that Mr. Gladstone, will intervene, and Mr. 
Parnell will re.ci)gnis<i his voice as one to be obeyed.’ 

On Monday, the 24th, the day before the meeting of 
Parliament, Mr. Gladstone came to Londoii. Ho sent 
immediately for Mr. Justin McCarthy, who called 
upon him at 1 Carlton House Terrace. Mr. McCarthy 
lias given mo an account of what passed. 

‘ Mr. Gladstone said that Parnell liad offered to 
consult him after the Phoenix Park murdem, and asked 
me if I thought that Parnell would consult him again 
now. I said I did not know. Gladstone said that the 
Liberals might lose the General IGection if Paniell 
remaimsd leader of the Irish party. Ho did not ask that 
Parnell should resign. He did not show me any letter. 
He did not at our meeting ask mo to convey anything 
to Parnell, and, besides, I should not have done it at 
his bidding. It was a matter for us to settle without 
the interference of Mr. Gla<lstono or any Englishman.’ 
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Mi\ (ilacl.Htnnf* nowtutik iiiHtani iu*tuin. 
lH*r 24 \m wndv hin fitiiKUiH h4ti*r to Mr. Morloy. I 
hliall (|Uoti* t!u* uioHt proguaut Hoiitoiu’fH of tho fatoful 
ilocunuait : 

* . . . \MiiIo it) tho huju! i)f ooiimiuni- 

cation fiann Mr. Parnell it) wlnanmn^vcr lultlrcHHctl, I 
Ihonght it ncta'SKary, %4cwing ilic arranginiuniiH for the 
connncnccancnl of t!ic Hcnnion Uoinorrttw, to accjuiiint 
Mr. MtK’artliy with the conclunion at whicli, after 
iming all the incium of ohnervation ami reflection in my 
power, 1 hail myHt4f arrivt‘th It wan that, notwith- 
standing thf* Hphaiclu! HcrviccH rcmlm'ctl hyMr. Parnell 
to his country, liis coniintiance at the present moment 
in tlic leatltU'Hliip woithl he protluciivt^ of conse(|Ut*ncc*H 
disastrous in t!w highest tlegn^e tt» tlui cause of 
Irelamh 

* i think I may he learmnted in ankimj you aa far 
to e^tpand the eiaudasian 1 have yiven tilmee uh to add 
that the eontinuanee t npeak of mould- not only place 
many hearty and effeetive frietuh of the Irinh eaune in 
a- position of y real emlmrraHsment, hut mould render my 
refentioH of the leadership of the hilmrai party, hamnl 
its it has hern mainly upon the presentation of the IrM- 
mum\ ainumt a nullity*^ 

While Mr. Morley was in searcli of l.hirtiell to show 
him Mr. (Ihidstone’s manifesto, the Irish ineiiiherH 
met at a c|uartcr to one o*clock on Tuesday iifti*ruooii, 
Noveiiiher Pommittee Ileoiii 15, in the Hoiise 

of (kimmoiis, to elect a iiassbnal chiilrmtim 

The * Freemaii’ifloumal ’ has descrihetl how Purnell 

* Tilt ilftliet irci fillet* 

* Ta# ceestilistieeal tillii of Iho Iri«h Itiiitr wii * 8t«loe&l Olialri«Mt * 
of III# Irtefc imrliMtittilarf imrty* Hi was «l©§l#i at tlwi litgiftiiliig of 
iftili g^iloft of Carllattiiel. 
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was received by his parliamentary colleagues as he 
entered the room, looking as calm and xmconcerned as 
usual. ‘ The welcome accorded to the national leader 
was entluisiastic in the extreme. Loud cheers were 
given as he entcKul the rooni, and much hand-shaking 
and inany assurances of continued allegiance preceded 
the business of tlio day. Mr. McCarthy proposed that 
Mr. Bichard Power take the chair. The first business 
was then the re-election of Mr. Parnell as chairman of 
the party, whicli was proposed by Mr. Sexton, seconded 
by Colonel Nolan, and agreed to amid loud applause. 
Mr. Parnell thanked the meeting for this further and 
fresh proof of their confidence in him, and stated that, in 
I’esponse to tlu'ir nnanimous diisini, lu; would continue 
to discharge tln^ duiit^s of leader.’ 

‘ How did Mr. Parnell look when he came to your 
meeting V an Irish meinlx'r was asked by an Knglisli 
Badical. ‘Well,’ said tlie Irish member, ‘he looked 
as if we had committed adultery with his wife.’ 

On Tuesday afternoon, thon, the Irish parliamentary 
party re-eloctml Mr. Parnell as sessional chairman with 
every expression of regard and confidence. The moral 
offence was condoned. The Irish members, endorsing 
the views previously expressed at the Leinster Hall 
meeting and by the American delegates, declared 
unanimously and enthusiastically that, como weal, come 
woo, they would stand by the man who had agaiir and 
again led them to victory, affirming, in effect, that his 
public life should not ho cut short by his private trans- 
gressions as exposed in the proceedings of the Divorce 
Court. 

‘ When I left the committee-room,’ says Mr. Pierc 
Mahony, M.P., ‘ Bir William Harcourt came up to mt 
and said : “ You have done a nice thing. You have 
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l\irtit41 Mr. I Hniil : 

** \Xv liiivt* nut Hrnii Mr. iUii«lHti#tin*i4 Iri'llur. Wlmi do 
ymi iitriin?’‘ Hiuvoitri Niiid : Wliy, Mr. Cilittlntiiiit! 
wruti' rmyiiig lin riiiild not miiiiiii Ininlt^r of ilm Liliond 
jiiirty if rariMdl tiwn rnHd«*rtt*d» iiiitl yuti will iiot,i 
llici lutlf'^r ill tlii! liVoiiiiin ’ 

III tilt! ovoiiiiig II riiiiioiir run llintiigh llio lioldiy of 
ilia lloiiHi:! of Ctniiisioiiii llnii Mr. CIliMlHliitio Inwl mriltoii 
II inttiir to Mr. Miirlny on tlm rrinin, Hiiii wiw follim’od 
Iiy II HWHiiiit {Will univor rnniinir tliiii ilnit loltor hml lii?«sii 

Ittllll |0 lllO 

* I \vm liitlin^/miyii l^rofoi^Hor Hliniri* * in tln^ fniniiiiitn 
!t3iMiiiiK from llio re^nlriil hull into Itio Lolihy \vlii*n 
Snitoii riinltcitl tiji In iiio iwid hiiiiI : ** Ii4 it Irutt iliiii 
(lliwliiloiio hti« wrillon ii loiior iihuni riirrndl, iwid tliiit 
it liii» bwiii mmi to tlin I roj4n*d : 1 doidi 

know; I hiivn lioiiril iiiilhiiig iiboni it/' Ho inn 

to try iwnl liiid out, Mul I nuitl I rr-rlfiinly wottld. My 
rnnollttriiciti iiliout whiii iifli*rwiirtlii m tm% 

vmy nlniiri but 1 iliiiik I firHi i^oni wimoonii to llin 
Priiiii (iiillnry lo fiml out. Aflmviirtb I bnliovti 1 
Wiint to ilu! giilk‘ry iiiVMidf anti m\x mm of ibii {>roi«- 
iiinn, and loiiriiod tliiit CJladsitotio Itiwli iim Hrjcton mid, 
written to Morlcty, iiiul that Ibn lolltfr liinl iii:titally 
iMiiiii givoii lo thii Prtiiai* i not lliii Intlor in **fliiiwy,** 
anti broitglit it to tlio Iriali intuit la'»rii, "riiitti wti nil 
went to lliii Coiil«rem*ti»rwiiii, wliere llm luimr wii» 
mini Tliti Irinbitiiiii wiiro tlirowii into grttnl tlinlriiii, 
anil I fell Ibat I onglit not to riiiiiiiin %villi lliniti, »o 
I eaiitii away.* 

‘The jHibliiriition of C}lad»toito*a loiter %riis nniiiiiily 
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not to have been jniblished. The publication of theni 
could only have in'itatod Parnell and sufi;gested English 
dictation ; though I am satisfied Mr. Gladstone never 
nuiant to dictate!. The letter itself was perfectly proper ; it 
could not have been couched in more suitable language, 
and I fc.el that as a private communication Parnell 
would not have objected to it. He was far too sensible 
a man for that. The publication was the sting. But 
how did it come to bo published ? Did Mr. Gladstone 
authorise its publication ? Bomoone, I admit, has 
blundortKl ! Who V ’ 

f think I can answer this fpiestion. ‘Gladstone’s 
letter,’ says Mr. William Pitt, of the Press Associa- 
tion, ‘was dictated to me by Mr. Arnold Morltsy* in 
the whips’ room in the House of ('.ommons. .1 went 
immediatt^ly to tins Press smoking-room, and btsgan to 
write it out from my shorthand notes. When 1 had 
sent away a goml part of it to the Pnms Association 
OnUus in Wine Office Court, Professor Ktuart came up 
and asked me to stop its publication. I asked him for 
his authority, and said I was publishing it on the 
authority of tlie chief Liberal whip. I asked Professor 
Htuart to get Mr. Gla<lstone’H authority to stop the 
publication. He then wont away, and I saw him no 
more. As a matter of fact, at the time that Professor 
Htuart intervened part of the letter was probably in 
Kcune of the newspapeir offices, and it was then scarcely 
possible to stop the publication.’ 

‘After thei)ublication of the letter,’ says Mr. Pierce 
Mahony, ‘a number of us wrote a letter to I’arnoll 
saying that we thought it might bo judicious for him to 
retins fisr a times, but that whatever he did wes would 

‘ Mr. Morley wai chief Liberal whip. 

^ Coiiimuiiicftted to Mr. Tuohy, of the Freeman' » JournaL 
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Kiick by liini. tht»n naw xih all at* ilm WestiniuHte.r 
l?alaeu Ibitt?!. Justin Mi!t*arthy was pmscint. Parndl 
Haiti : “ I will rntin^ if (ihulsUnin says in writin^jf that hn 
will givn ilu^ Irish I^arlianuait runtnJ ut tlu^ inJira aiul 
of tlu? land, unlnss tla^ ICnglish Parlianiont Htdiltm it 
first. Ktnv, I tUni’i want him to writo tluit Inthn* to 
im^ ; lid him writo it to Justin Mot'arthyJ* And tlnm !io 
turnod to Justin and said, with a grim Hmilt,\ “ And 
Justin, whon ytm got tlu^ lotha*, I advimi you tt» juit it 
in a glass oaso.'* * 

Tho Himplo truth is that tho lotUu* was puldishotl 
by tho oxprt^sH ordors of Mr. (ihulstono, givon to 
Mr. John Mttrloy ami oonvijyod by Inm io Mr. 
Ariiidd Morloy. It was tho opinion of many Inbmids 
tliiin, and it is tlio opinion of many 'Liborals still, tliat 
tho publication of tlio lottor— publislmd with indtajont 

liasto -Avas a gross Idumlor, cakndatod to c‘xaHptirato tho 

situation and incrctaso tlio diflundtioH of a poatuJul 
sotthuiumt. WliaUtvi^r miglit luwo bocm Mr. (Had- 
Hiontfs intonticms, it was roctnvcHl as an uliimatum 
thriHiglujut the thris* kingdiuns, ami as an ultimatum 
was rcH«mtod ami dedied by tht^ pnmcl, unbmiding Irish 
<’hic*f. J’lmt letter drove evmy Irish Natinnalisi who 
Itiul not hiteit deimu’aliscal by agrarianism, ar I liheralisin, 
iti tli<^ Hide of rarnelL 

*To mi%* an Irish Kationalisi said, * the <iitoHtion 
II01V was one htiiwoen an .Englishman and iin Irishman, 
iittil of ctatrso I' flung inyuolf upon the side ut iity emm 
country tiiam It ilid not matter a rush to iiio whidlior 
lici wiis right or %vrong the imiiiicnt tliat ihhuo was 
raistalJ 

^ I did not trimhlo myself niucl.i about the matter, 
mid an old Fenian leader, * until the Griitid Old Man 
intiirfertd. Of course the divorce business was 
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horrible, but was it worse than all that hacl been 
going on for the past ten years — outrages, murders, 
boycotting, the Plan of Campaign, New Tipperary, 
and everything that was criminal and idiotic? — and 
yet these Tiiberals surrendered to this kind of thing, 
practically condoned the whole business, and were 
coming in shoals to Irtdand, cncoui'aging every madcap 
in tlu) country in every immoral and insane plan ho 
could think of — and then suddenly they get a fit of 
virtue over this divorce affair. These English are 
the most extraordinary people in the world. You 
never can make out what is virtue or what is not virtue 
with them, except mainly that virtue is always on their 
sid(s, whatever their side is. Well, the divorce case was 
nothing to me. It was for the Grand Yoting Man to 
get out of his sc.rap<i as well as ho could. I was not 
gt)ing to trouble my head about him. But when the 
Grand Old Man interfensd, that gave a now aspect to 
tlu' tdTair. It thou became a question of submitting 
to the dictation of an Englishman, and for the first 
time I nmolved to support Parnell.’ 

On tho morning of November 20 I road Mr. Glad- 
stono’s letter in tho ‘ Standard.’ I felt at once that it 
would cause a split in tho ranks of tho Parliamentarians, 
and 1 hastened to the Irish Press Agency to liear tho 
worst. There I soon learned that my anticipations 
were only too well founded. I mot a prominent 
member of the parliamentary party, who was sorely 
distressed at tlui new development. I said : ‘ Will this 
letter of Mr. Gladstone’s make any difference to your 
people ? ’ He answered, with a melancholy smile, ' 1 
should think it will’ 

1 said : ‘ Do you moan that you will give up Panusll 
because Mr. Gla<l8tono has written this lettcsr ? ’ 
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Irish member, *1 don’t know what will be done 
until the party meets to-day. But the letter was a 
shock to our people last night.’ 

‘ Well, what do your people now say ? ’ 

Irish member. ‘ They say that Gladstone will retire 
from the leadership of the Liberal party if Parnell does 
not retire from the leadership of the Irish party.’ 

‘ As a matter of fact, does Gladstone say so much ? ’ 
[and I quoted the sentence I have put in italics in Mr. 
Gladstone’s letter]. 

Irish member, ' Oh, he means that. Of course he 
never says anything clearly. But every Irish member 
believes that the meaning of the letter is what I say.’ 

‘And you are going to fling Parnell overboard 
because Mr. Gladstone tells you ? ’ 

Irish member, ‘Well, for myself I will stand by 
Parnell, but let me put the view of many of our men to 
you. We have been telling the Irish people to trust in 
Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal party. We have said 
that when the Liberals come back to office they will 
restore the evicted tenants, pass a new Land Act, and 
grant Home Buie. Now, if we go back, and say we 
have broken with the Liberal party, we have broken 
with Mr, Gladstone, what will the people say to us? 
That is the fix we are in.’ 

I said : ‘ Let me put the case in another way to you. 
You have all condoned Parnell’s moral offence ; you have 
had your Leinster Hall meeting, your cables from the 
American delegates, the meeting of the parliamentary 
party, the enthusiastic re-election of Parnell as leader. 
And now, in an instant, at the bidding of an Englishman, 
you eat your own words and you abandon your own 
leader I What do you think every self-respecting man 
in the \^orld will" say of you when you have done this 
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thing? Why, that you are cowards, that you have no 
H«lf-roliance, that you do not deserve freedom. I think 
I am better affected towards Mr. Gladstone and the 
Ijilxiral party than any of you. But Parnell is of more 
importance to Ireland than Mr. Gladstone and the 
Ijilxsral party, and for that matter than the Irish party 
too, all put together. Let him go, and Homo liulo will 
go with him for this generation.’ 

Imh memher. ‘ Well, come to-morrow and we will 
know more.’ 

I called on the morrow. I had seen by the morning 
papers that the Irish party liad mot to reconsider the 
(}ue8tion of PanusH’s leadership, but had adjourned 
witliout coming to any definite decision. 

‘ 1 said to my friend at the agency, ‘ why 

did you not settle the question yesterday? ’ ‘ Because,’ 
he auswe.riid, ‘ if we had settled the question Parnell 
would no longc.r be loader of the Irish party. We 
[ Panuillites] forced an adjournment to get time. It is 
a hiwl business, and you may take it from mo now 
Parnell is going to be beaten.’ 

This is what actually happened at the meeting of 
the party on the 2()th. When the party had been 
some time in tlie room Parnell entered, and went 
straight to the chair, looking calm, unconcerned, 
imperictus. Mr. Barry immediately rose and asked 
whether in the light of Mr. Gladstone’s letter it would 
not 1 k! tlu‘. wisest course for Mr. Parnell to retire for a 
period from tlu! leadership of the party. 

Dr. Commins felt that expediency demanded that 
Parnell should adopt this course, at any rate for a 
time. 

Mr. Justin McCarthy said that, having read Mr. 
Gladstone’s letter, ho had come to the conclusion that 
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the situation had undergone a material change since 
the previous day, and ought now to be reconsidered. 

Mr. Sexton took the same view, suggesting that 
every member of the party should be asked his opinion 
on the question. 

Colonel Nolan urged Parnell to stand to his guns 
and to tolerate the dictation of no English party leader. 

Mr. Lane and Mr. Sheehy said that in the interest 
of the tenants on the Smith-Barry and Ponsonby 
estate Parnell ought to retire. Finally, it was 
agreed that the meeting should adjourn until Monday, 
December 1. 

Parnell sat silently all the time, listening attentively 
but speaking not a word. Then he left the chair and 
the room. 

What effect had Mr. Gladstone’s manifesto on the 
American delegates? On Mr. T. D. Sullivan it had 
little effect. He had already taken his stand on moral 
grounds, and there he remained. On Mr. Harrington 
it had no effect. He had decided to support Parnell 
on political grounds, and he was not to be blown from 
his position by the breath of any Englishman. But 
Mr. Dillon, Mr. William O’Brien, and Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor determined on the instant to abandon the Irish 
Chief at the bidding of the Liberal leader. ‘ Of course 
we must obey ’ one of the delegates wired to another on 
the appearance of the Liberal ultimatum. Mr. Dillon, 
Mr. O’Brien, Mr. T. P. O’Connor ‘obeyed.’ Parnell 
suspected that Mr. Gladstone’s letter would produce 
the same effect on the American delegates as it had 
produced on his other parliamentary colleagues, and 
accordingly he cabled to Mr. Dillon and to Mr. O’Brien 
urging them to take no steps until they had read a 
manifesto, which he would issue immediately. 


CIIAPTEE XXIII 

AT BAY 

On I''i-i(lay night, Novembor 28 , a dramatic scouo took 
place at the apartments of an Irish member, Dr. 
Fitzgerald, in Chester Place, near Victoria Station. 
Parnell Kummoned a number of his colleagues on whom 
!u! felt ho could roly to meet him at Dr. Pitzgorald’s 
quarters; among others, Mr. John Bodmond, Mr. 
William Itedmond, Mr. J. J. O’Kelly, Mr. Loamy, 
Colonel Nolan, came. It was about ton o’clock at night. 
They found Parnell seated at a table with many sheets 
of manuscript before lura. ‘Well,’ ho said, as his 
friends gathered around him, ‘ if wo go down wo shall 
go down with our flag flying. I have written a paper 
which I shall send to the Press to-night. Before sond- 
itig it I wish to road it to you.’ Then, after a pause, he 
abided, ' I think Justin McCarthy ought to be hero. Ho 
ought to know tliat I am doiiig this. Lot someone go 
for him.’ 

Mr. William Bodmond then wont for Mr. McCarthy, 
who soon arrived. On his taking a seat Parnell Hai<l : ‘ I 
have written a public letter, McCarthy, which I think 
you ought to hoar before it goes to the Prciss,’ and 
without further words he rood slowly and dcliberaUdy, 
while all listonod in deiwl silence. 

VOL. n. 
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‘ To the People of Ireland 

‘ The integrity and independence of a section of the 
Irish parliamentary party having been sapped and 
destroyed^ by the wirepullers of the English Liberal 
party, it has become necessary for me, as the leader of 
the Irish nation, to take counsel with you, and, having 
given you the knowledge which is in my possession, to 
ask your judgment upon a matter which now solely 
devolves upon you to decide. 

‘ The letter of Mr. Gladstone to Mr. Moiiey, written 
for the purpose of influencing the decision of the Irish 
party in the choice of their leader, and claiming for 
the Liberal party and their leaders the right of veto 
upon that choice, is the immediate cause of this address 
to you, to remind you and your parliamentary repre- 
sentatives that Ireland considers the independence of 
her party as her only safeguard within the constitution, 
and above and beyond all other considerations what- 
ever. The threat in that letter, repeated so insolently 
on many English platforms and in numerous British 
newspapers, that unless Ireland concedes this right of 
veto to England she will indefinitely postpone her 
chances of obtaining Home Eule, compels me, while 
not for one moment admitting the slightest probability 
of such loss, to put before you information which until 
now, so far as my colleagues are concerned, has been 
solely in my possession, and which will enable you to 
understand the measure of the loss with which you are 
threatened unless you consent to throw me to the 
English wolves now howling for my destruction. 

' On December 3, at the meeting of the Irish party, Mr. Parnell 
declared that this sentence should read * apparently sapped and under- 
mined.’ 
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‘In November of last year, in response to a repeated 
and long-standing' request, I visited Mr. Gladstone at 
Hawarden, and received the details of the intended 
proposals of himself and his colleagues of the late 
Liberal Cabinet with regard to Homo Buie, in the 
event of the next general election favouring the Liberal 
party. 

' ft is unnec(!ssary for mo to do more at present than 
to direct your attention to certain points of Bicso details, 
which will bo generally recognised as embracing ele- 
ments vitiil for your information tmd the formation of 
your judgment. These vital points of difficulty may 
be suitably arranged and considered under the following 
heads : 

‘ (1) Tlu! retentioir of the Irish members in the 
Imperial Parliament. 

‘ (‘2) 'riie Histtlement of the land or agrarian difficulty 
in Ireland. 

‘ (d) The control of the Irish constabulary. 

‘ (4) The appointment of the judiciary (including 
judges of the supKune court, county court judges, and 
rtisident magistrates). 

‘ Upon the subject of the retention of tho Irish 
members in the Imperial I’arliament Mr. Gladstone 
told me that tho opinion, and tho unanimous opinion, 
of his colleagueH and himself, recently arrived at after 
most mature consideration of altisrnativo jjroposalH, was 
that, in oi'der to conciliate Bnglish jjublic opinion, it 
wtjuld bo necesKury to reduce tho Irish representation 
from lOa to H2. 

* Upon the settlement of tho land it was held that 
this was one of tho questions which must he r(!gard(Kl 
as questions roserved from the control of the Irish 
Legislature, but, at tho same time, Mr. Ghulstono 
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iluit, whilt' h<' would n'i»»w hin Httmint to 
wittUi till* Juiilti’f l>y InijH'nal l<*j>wlatton on tln^ linos ol 
tlsr l.nml rurchiisn Hill tif !HK(», ho woultl not uinlnr* 
tiikts to pul nny prossuro ujum his owjt sitio or itmist 
ujMiu llti'if luloptinK hi« viows -in oHht luut Khortor 
wonls, that thn Irish LoKislaturo wan Jiot tc» lio fjivoii 
tlui {Kiwfi- of Kolvin}» tho a}»raiia» «lillu’ulty. anti that 
thn ImiHU’ial I’arliiumint wouhl not. 

* With rt'tsartl tt* thn lumlrttl of tho Irish foimtahu- 
lary, it was stati-il by Mr. (IhulKtinu' that, having 
it'ganl to tin* nnctmaity for roju-iliating hhigliah jiuhlitj 
opinion, ho am! hia colloagnos foU that it wouhl hit 
nocosHary tt» loavt' thia fortut i««l tho ap|H>inttnttnt of 
its oftkora umlor tho oontntl of tho Itii{Htrial authority 
for an imlofmito {afruH!, whilo tho fuinla for its inain- 
tonancts payuiout, am! otphpmont would bo compul- 
sorily provitktl out of Irish rosmireos. 

* Tho poriiHl of Im or twolvtt yt>ars was suggostwl as 
tho limit of limts during which tlio apptiintinont td 
judges, rcsitlcnt inagiKtrattts. Arc., should Ik: rctaimnl in 
tho hands of the Imperial authority. 

‘ [ have imw given a short account of what I 
gathered of Mr. (ilatlstonc'.s views anil thtmti of his 
collcagucK tluring twt# hours' ccniversation at llawartleii 
—a conversation which, I am hound to lulmit, w.ih 
insunly monojKdised by Mr. (Uadstone and pass to 
my «nvn expressions of opinion U|Km these eomimmi . 
cations, which ri*prcBent my views then and now. 

‘ And, first, witli regard to the retimtum of tint Irish 
members, the ptisition I have always mloptcd, and then 
n'preseuteil, is that, with the concessitm of full powers 
to tlie Irish Legislatuws ctjuivalont to tlutwt ratjrjyi'd 
hy a Htiitcs of tho American Union, the immher and 
IKwitiou of the members so retained would hcconu! a 
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quoKtiou of Tmporial concoru, and not of pressing or 
immisdiato iiuportanco for the interests of Ireland. 
I5ut that witli the important and all-ongrosaing subjects 
of agrarian ndorm, constabulary control, and judiciary 
appointmeutK left either under Imperial control or 
totally utiprovide.d for, it would bo the height of mad- 
noHH for any Irish loader to imitate (l-rattan’s e.Kamplo 
and consent to disband the army which had cleared 
the way tt> victory. 

‘ I fnrthisr umlurtook to use every legitimate infUienco 
to roeoneilo Irish public opinion to a gradual coining 
into force of tho now privileges, and to the postpone- 
ments lUHHiHHary for English opinion with rogard to 
eonstalndary control and judicial appointments, but 
strongly disHontial from tho proposed rodnetiou of 
momlusrs during the interval of probation. I pointed 
to tho almono.o of any suitable prospect of land sottlo- 
mtsnt by either Parliament as constituting an over- 
wlnslining drag upon tho prospects of permanent peace 
and prosperity in Ireland. 

* At tho conclusion of tho interview I was informed 
that Mr. (Iladstone and all his colloaguos were entirely 
agreed that, pending tho (hmeral Election, silence should 
lie absolutely preserved with regard to any points of 
difference on tho tpiestion of tho retention of tho Irish 
members. 

‘ I have dwelt at some lengtli upon theso subjects, 
but not, I think, disproportionately to their importance. 
Let mo say, in addition, that, if and when full powers 
are conceded to Ireland over her own domestic affairs, 
tho integrity, number, aiul independence of tho Irish 
party will he a matter of no importance ; hut until this 
ideal is reached it is your duty and mine to hold fast 
every sahiguard. 
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‘ I need not say that the questions — the vital and 
important questions — of the retention of the Irish 
members, on the one hand, and the indefinite delay of 
full powers to the Irish Legislature on the other, gave 
me great concern. The absence of any provision for 
the settlement of the agrarian question, of any policy 
on the part of the Liberal leaders, filled me with con- 
cern and apprehension. On the introduction of the 
Land Purchase Bill by the Government at the com- 
mencement of last session, Mr. Morley communicated 
with me as to the course to be adopted. Having 
regard to the avowed absence of any policy on the part 
of the Liberal leaders and party with regard to the 
matter of the land, I strongly advised Mr. Morley 
against any direct challenge of the principle of State- 
aided land purchase, and, finding that the fears and 
alarms of the English taxpayer to State aid by the 
hypothecation of grants for local purposes in Ireland as 
a counter-guarantee had been assuaged, that a hopeless 
struggle should not be maintained, and that we should 
direct our sole efforts on the second reading of the Bill 
to the assertion of the principle of local control. In 
this I am bound to say Mr. Morley entirely agreed with 
me, but he was at the same time much hampered — 
and expressed his sense of his position — in that 
direction by the attitude of the extreme section of his 
party, led by Mr. Labouchere. And in a subsequent 
interview he impressed me with the necessity of meeting 
the second reading of the Bill with a direct negative, 
and asked me to undertake the motion. I agreed to 
this, but only on the condition that I was not to attack 
the principle of the measure, but to confine myself to 
|L criticism of its details. I think this was false strategy, 
but it was strategy adopted out of regard to English 
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jmsjudicos and Kadical pocviliaritios. I did tlio best 
that waH posniblo under the circumstances, and the 
several days’ debate oir the second reading contrasts 
favouralily with Mr. Labouchoro’s recent and abortive 
altemjit te intt^rpoao a direct negative to the first reading 
<if a Kiinilar Bill yesterday. 

‘ 'J'itnc went on. The (lovornment allowed their 
attention to bo distmeted from tlio question of land 
purchase by the Bill for compensating English 
publicans, and the agrarian difficulty in Ireland was 
again relegat(«l to tlu! future of another session. Just 
luifore th(! eommeutuimont of this session I was again 
favtutrod with another interview with Mr. Morley. I 
iinpriiMsed tipon him tlui policy of the oblique method 
of prociulure in refer<>nc(! to land purchase, and the 
jua-.e-Hsity and importatic<! of providing for tho question 
of local control and of a limitation in the application 
of thti fumls. He agreed with mo, and I offered to 
move, on the first reading of the Bill, an amendment 
in favour of this local control, advising that, if this 
were rejected, it might he left to tho lladicals on tho 
Hoeoiul reaiUng to oppose tho principle of the measure. 
This aptMiared to be a proper course, and I loft Mr. 
Morley under tho iinpression that this would fall to 
my duty. 

‘ But in addition he made me a remarkable proposal, 
referring to the probable approaching victory of tho 
Liberal party at the polls, lie suggested some con- 
siilorations as to the future of the Irish party, lie 
asked me whether I would he willing to assume the 
ofttce of tUiiid Hecrctary to tho Isird Lieutenant of 
Ireland, or to allow another member of my party to 
take the position. He also put before me the desira- 
bility of filling one of the law offices of the Crown in 
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Irdiuiti l»y n iui iiiIm r ctf my |»uiiy. I titUl him, 
us I wnH nt th<' }>r<t}ti»sH), that t multi imt 
ti> !t in any way thi* iiiih’jifmli*!U’«' tif th»' |«irty »r 
any t>f its Jiii'ijilu’r t ; that th«' In^h {natjiln hiwl titwhal 
nu! ill thin umvi iui’Ut hirittiw’ tin*)* l**'li»'vril that tlm 
fh'rlanitinn ! hiul miuli! t«» lh«'iii at {'tsik in IHH() wan a 
triit* niji' luul n*jtrrH*'!itiul jny ftmvk’tuHm, mul that I 
wouUl tUi lui atnaiiuit tl« iiait ftoui it. I ftinHah'mt that, 
aftnr thn litrlamtmiia \v»' lmv«« ri'iH-atotly tniwU', th« 
j>TO|Hwal t»I Mr. Morh*y. that \vi* Hlmnhl nlhnv oinsrlvna 
to !»«' ahutihf'tl int<» h'.ntjhah j«»hlk‘*», vviw tmi’ haantl 
wjton an nntirn miantima ptioii tif ttur tHi»iii«tn with 
rnjjanl tn tlm Irish cuiistitm'iuhi's ami of lh»* jth'tlj'r'.s 
wiiifh wn hail givi'u, 

• In t’imnlusion, ho ilins'liul my atU'iitimt to tho Plan 
of CSamfiaigtt ostatos. ilo saiil that it vvoukl hn im- 
|K>Msihl«* for tho I lilan’iU party wlimi thoy atlainoii powor 
U> <l«i anything for tlumu fviotntl tonanta hy dinast 
action : tliat it would ho also imposhihlo for tho Irish 
Parliamont, undor tho puwors oonforio l, to do anything 
for thoju, atiil, tlingiug up his hands wiilt a gosturo of 
dospair, ho i xi laimotl ; ■■ I hiving Ih'ou to Tipporary, I do 
not know what to proposo in rogard to tho mattor." I 
told him that this iptostion was a limitisl ono, and that 
1 ilid not soo that ho «iood allow himsolf to Ik; haiu{H?nsl 
by its fulnro oiinsidoralion ; that, In'ing linutod, funds 
would la* availahlo from Amorioa ami olsowhoro for tho 
HUpport of llioHo tonants ns long as might ho norossary ; 
Uiat, of oonmo, I nndorstiH«l it was a dirtioidty, hut 
that it was « limitod on», and should tiot la* allowod to 
mtorforo witlt tho gonoral intoroats of tho ooitntry. 

* I tilUidn to this matter only laHjauso within tho last 
few days a strong argument in many minds for my 
expulsion has been that, unless tlio Lilw'nUs come into 
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power at the ucxt general election, the Plan of Cam- 
paign ti'nanta will suffer. As I have shown, the 
Liberals pro)>080 to do nothing for the Plan of Cam- 
paign tenants by direct action when they do come into 
pow(!r, but I am entitled to ask that the existence of 
these tenants, w'hom I have supported in every way in 
the past, and whom I shall continue to support in the 
future, shall not constitute a reason for my expulsion 
from Irish politics. I have repeatedly pledged myself 
to stand by those (svicted tenants and that they shall not 
be alluweci to suffer, and I believe that the Irish people 
throughout the world will support me in this policy. 

‘ 8 ixt(K!n ytuirs ago I conceived the idea of an Irish 
parliajuentary party independent of all English parties. 
Ten ye.ars ago I was (ilocted the leader of an indepen- 
dent Irish parliamentary party. During these ten ' 
years that party has remained independent, and 
because ot its indttpendcnico it has forced upon the 
English people the necessity of granting Home Eulo 
to Ireland. I believe tliat party will obtain Homo 
Buie only provided it remains independent of any 
English party. 

‘I do not iKilievo that any action of the Irish people 
in supporting mo will endanger the Homo llule cause, 
or postpone the establishment of an Irish I'arliament ; 
but even if the danger with which wo are threatened 
by the Liberal party of to-day were to be realised, I 
iMslieve that the Irish people throughout tlio world 
would agree with me that postponement wt)uld bo 
preferable to a coinpromiso of our national riglits by 
the acceptance of a measure which would not roali.so 
tho aspirations of otir race.’ ‘ 

* Mr. (Ilatlstcma and Mr. denkid tlw aceiimey of Parnoirg 

ftceoiint of tint interviaws with them. 
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Kiiii! FiH'iul), thruwiiii* tht* ni» 

tho tiihli*, 'in what I havi* wiittij).* 

'ris« n ilu r«' w ti,« a |>au«t'. luu* a miiniU* !»» oiu* 
sjtttkc : I v«'iy man rfaiin«*il ihr fjmvify i>t ihi' hituatimi, 
nil hwkfil nt Mr. .luHtin Mi-t’nrthy. 

* I’miH'll,' Kiiiil Mr. MfC'iuthy, in » voirif tmnhlin}' 

with aiau'ty nntl I'inotknj, * I t»f twi ry w*>ril 

in lliiit nuuiifi'htit.' 

' I mu i|nit»* r«*ttt!y,‘ xai*! t‘itrnt<U, ' in I'unwith'r any 
Htiggi'Htinnn that any nf y«»u may makin What «li» ytm 
nhji'ct lt» ? ’ 

Mr. McCarthy aiiswi n *} : ’ 1 uh]« «'t l«i I'Vi'ryihiuf* 
in it, l’imn'll.‘ 

‘ I’oint nut Hnumthing,’ tirj|» »l Ihn (’hii'f. 

* It*a all tibjnctiunalih', I’ariu ll,' sniil Mr. McCarthy ; 

* it i» nlftinaivu to tnir i'in^lir>h allii’n,' 

* Point out what you conauh-r offi n».iv«',' atill Mrjtcil 
ParnuU. 

‘ WoU.' aaitl Mr. McCarthy, • lake the \vor«la 
“ KitfjliHh wolvA'n.’* ' 

•Then,' Hiiiil Pttrnt*!!, ‘i will not chaufic them. 
Whatever g««*K out, theae wonla ahall n«»t go out.* 

* I tlo nt»l think, Parnell,* continuetl Mr, M«t!arthy, 

' that then* in nmch mas in disousKing the matter. V«»u 
have mndt' uj» your mind. You have aitked we for 
my ojunion. I tiave given it to you. I will »ay nt> 
tnore.' 

It wan now twelve o'clot^k, and the meeting broke 

up. 

* I drove JuHtin home in aeah,' »aya Mr. WiUiinn 
Etaliuond. *Jlt} was very downcast, and retnatned in 
deep reverie till the time. I felt for him, l«*eant.e I 
believed his heart was with us. He sjaike not a word 
till wft got near his house, then suddenly woke up, and 
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elntching his fist and speaking with an energy that 
astonished me, said : “ And what harm, but I am in the 

game boat with that d d cad ” naming one of 

the Irish members who had deserted Parnell.’ 

On Saturday morning, November 29, Parnell’s 
manifesto appeared in all the papers. Its publication 
may have been a mistake, but it was at least provoked 
by the publication of Mr. Gladstone’s manifesto, a still 
greater mistake. The Liberal leader had thrown dovm 
the gage of battle. The Irish leader took it up. War 
was now declared, and on Monday, December 1, the 
first battle was fought in Committee Eoom 15. 

On the previous day Mr. Dillon, Mr. William 
O’Brien, and Mr. T. P. O’Connor made their solemn 
recantation, threw Parnell over, and ranged themselves 
on the side of Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal party. This 
recantation, which took the form of a public manifesto, 
was signed by all the American delegates except Mr. 
Harrington. 

One can well conceive how that quaint humorist, 
Mr, T. D. Sullivan, must have smiled as he saw Mr. 
Dillon and Mr. William O’Brien, who only a few days 
before had denounced him for deserting Parnell, put 
their hands to the document. 

Before the decks are cleared for action let us 
examine the positions of the combatants. 

The Liberal Party 

It would be mockery to pretend that the Liberal 
leaders were influenced by moral considerations in 
their hostility to the Irish leader. The Eev. Hugh 
Price Hughes and his friends were unquestionably 
influenced by moral considerations, and, whether one 
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agroi'S or tlisagroi's with tlunii, thov aiv cortainly 
ontitliai to tho roHjaa-t tluo to all iiuai who, rogardlesB 
of ri'HullH, a(;t aecortling tt) tho dirlaUm of coHaeiance. 
But tlu! Lih«*ral ItaulorH— not mmaturally'—thonght 
fuily of tlui political couKc<[uoncc« of Barnoira moral 
tranagrcsnion. ‘ Can wo win tho (Jonoral I'lloction if 
Banioll rcniaiiiH loader of tln^ Iriah party?' That was 
tho tjuoKtion tho solo question —they askotl. 

Despite the warning note Ktrnek hy tho Bov. Hugh 
I'rict' Hughes, who really must l»e regartloil as the 
Mnglish hero of the struggle, the ljiht>ral hawku-s believed 
at first tliat Barnell woidtl not have to he sacrilituHl, hut 
gradually Ihoy l>egan to waver. Homo days before the 
divorce casti came on Mr. Morh»y and Parnell diiuid at the 
I16tcl Miitropole at Brighton. Mr. Morley introduced 
tho suhjtvct of the divorce case. He said (substantially): 
* Suppose this case gtMss against you, wliich is possibk', 
what will you do V ’ Parnell (who, w(» may assume, did 
iHJt want to talk alHiut tlu* matter to Mr. Morley or to 
anyone else) said: 'Ih’pend upon it that tlie proceed- 
ings itj the Divonus Ctmrt will nut ohligti me to make 
any change in my position.' Mr. Mctrley umlerstood 
hy this answer tliat Parnell believed he woukl pass 
scatheless through the court. ParneU's own statement 
of his meaning w'as that he would hold his ground 
whatever should betide. ' Mr. Morley,' Mr. Camp- 
bell ’ subsequently said to me, ‘ knew right well a week 
before the ease came on that tho Chit*! would not 
retire, no matter what happened. The Chief told 
him so.’ 

On coming biwk to London Mr. Morley met a 
Ijibcral who has given mo this account of the inter- 
view. ‘ Mr. Morley told mo ho had just seen Parnell 
■ l*am«U's MerwUry. 
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in Brigh.ton— “ a most remarkable riian, a most extra- 
ordinary man,” he said. “But what about this divorce 
case ? ” I asked. “ Parnell wiU come off aU right ; he 
has assured me so,” he replied. “ But,” I said, “ suppose 
he does not come off all right. Suppose he is found 
guilty of adultery, as we all believe he is, will he 
retire ? ” “He will not,” said Mr. Morley. “He wiU 
remain where he is, and he is quite right.” “ Well,” I 
said, “if he remains you must be prepared to face 
the Nonconformists ; they won’t stand it.” ’ 

It is hut just to Mr. Morley to say that he was 
personally animated by the friendliest feeUng towards 
the Irish leader. Even after the divorce proceedings 
he was not without hope that the storm might yet be 
weathered. This hope was dispelled at the Sheffield 
meeting. There he met the Nonconformists, and 
quickly came to the conclusion that the only course 
open to the Liberal leader in the interest of the Liberal 
party was to throw Parnell to the lions. 

I asked a distinguished Tory to give me his view of 
the crisis, and I set out here what he said because, 
though coming from what might be regarded as a 
prejudiced source, I believe his statement is a fairly 
accurate summing up of the situation as far as the 
Liberal leaders were concerned. He said : ‘ I cannot 
conceive why the Irish gave up Parnell. He was 
everything to them. He was the centre of the whole 
enterprise, and the idea that things could go on after 
his overthrow exactly as they went on before seems to me 
to be absolutely fatuous. I cannot think even now that 
Gladstone wished Parnell to go ; he must have known 
too much of the man and too much of the movement 
I think Gladstone was forced into the pit. You 
remember the meeting at Sheffield — what do they call 
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it ? Tho Finloratioa yen. That wan tlu! lu'j^'iuniHg. 

aiitl Hummrt wtnv tl»w. The. Noiuajnhn-niisfc 
|tar.sons got at them, frightetunl them, ami then they 
came up tu lanuhm, saw (Jlailntone, utul pemuMletl him 
til the euurjii' he touk. 'I'lni parsunH frightinual them, 
aial tlu'j' frighteniHl (ihulntone. t 'o ward ico * sheet* 
fitwardioe wuh the cause ef I’anieU’s overthrow.’ 

What Mr. {Uatlstoue tlal, lus tli«l, first aiul foremost, 
ill tlie best iiiti>r«'Hts, or what he helieveil to he tiie best 
iiitere.sts, of the Liheral party. Jlut I shutihl he doing 
him Heiuit justieo were I to eoneeal tlte fact that, in his 
mind, the interests of Liherahsm and the interests of 
Ireland wer»' inseparahle. 

lie had given hostages to fmluiie on the tjuustion 
(»f Ilonie ilule. ‘ He will pul! the idheral parly into 
Home Hide,' a Hrili.sh journalist said to mo in tho 
winUu* of iSHo, ‘orhe will pull them to pieces.’ It 
matters not why Mr. tiladstoue heeame a Home lluler, 
it matters not that he was tlrawn into the movement 
by the niatehless strategy, the eommaiuling genin.s, of 
I’arntdl. Let the truth he spoken. No Irish Katioualist 
was more determiued to estahlish a 1‘arliament in 
Ireland than was the liiheral leader on that fatal ‘i lth 
of Koveinher when, in a state of panie, he committed 
the irreparable blunder of sending bis letter to Mr. M tirley 
to the Press, and thus in an instant euttiiig off all 
chanee of peiuai. Dominated for the moment by Sir 
William llareourt and Mr. Mortey— -both seansl by this 
Slu^flield irreeoneilables, of whom I miy not a word ™ ho 
looked upon theoKpulsioiiof I*arneU from the eommand 
of the Irish parly as nocossary for tho sucetfss of the 
Home little eausQ. It was a wad thought, hut it was 
a simairo thought. 
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The Anti-Parncllites 

The Auti-Paruollitos wore no inoro influenced by 
moral conBiderationB than tlio Liberal loaders ; witli 
both the qiuistion was one of j)olifcical expediency pure 
and simple. 

‘ The divorce case,’ says Mr. Harrington, ‘ produced 
no effect upon us in America. It was Gladstone’s letter 
that did the thing. It was Gladstone that turned the 
delegates round.’ 

‘ If Parnell remains Gladstone will go, if Gladstone 
goes wo will lose the General Election, and if the 
Goiun-al Election is lost there will bo an end to Homo 
Uule in our time.’ 

'I’liis was the process of reasoning xisod by the Anti- 
I’ariudlites. I will relate one anecdote to show how 
much the I’arliamentarians were dominated by Mr. 

( i hulslone. 

A Panuillito member raised the question that 
Mr. Gladstone did not say definitely that ho would 
go if Panmll remained — that, in fact, his letter was 
(luito ambiguous on the point. This argument pro- 
duced an effect on the waverers, whereupon an Anti- 
Parnellito WTote to Mr. Morley saying that the vaguo- 
noKs of Mr. Gladstone’s language loft some doubt in the 
minds of the Irish members as to whether he really 
meant to retire in tho event of Parnell refusing to give 
way, and suggesting that Mr. Morley should see Mr. 
Gladstone and got a clear and explicit statement from 
him. Mr. Morhiy saw Mr. Gladstone, and thou wrote 
to tho Anti-Parnellito, saying, in effect: ‘ Mr. Gladstone 
feels that lu) cannot usefully add anything to what he 
has already written.’ Tho Irish members, however, 
wesre given clearly to understand by tho Liberal leaders 
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that Mr. Gladstone would go if Parnell remained. ' Be 
quite sure/ Mr. Morley himself said to me, ‘ that Mr. 
Gladstone will retire if Parnell does not. Let your 
friends understand that.* It was this threat that 
brought the majority of the Irish members to their 
knees. But let it be said in all truth that in going on 
their knees they believed they were doing the best for 
Ireland. To break with Mr. Gladstone, to break with 
the Liberals, to break with the English democracy, 
seemed to them sheer madness ; therefore they also 
joined in the cry, ‘ To the Lions.* 

The Parnellites 

The Parnellites may be divided into three classes. 

1. There were those who supported Parnell purely 
on personal grounds — men who for twelve years had 
fought by his side, had suffered and conquered under 
his command. The recollections of past struggles 
rushed upon their minds, they thought of the trials 
and persecutions he had endured, of the defeats and 
insults he had borne, of the victories he had achieved. 
They remembered how all England had conspired 
against him, and how he had triumphed over all Eng- 
land. They felt bound to him by ties of affection, and 
of comradeship. Were they to abandon him in an 
hour of trouble at the bidding of another man ? ‘ I will 

go into the desert again with Parnell * one of these 
Pamellite stalwarts said to me. ‘ Was it not he who 
brought us out of the desert, who brought us within 
sight of the Promised Land ? ’ 

Another of them, Mr. William Eedmond, wrote to 
the Chief saying that, come what might, he would 
remain faithful to the leader of his race. 

Parnell seems to have been moved by the devotion 
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of luB ardent young follower, and there is, I think, a 
touch of tondorness in his reply : 

Parnell to Mr. William Bedmond 

‘My dkau Wiivmk, — T hanks very much for your 
kind letter, which is most consoling and encouraging. 
It did not require this fresh proof of your friendship to 
convince mo that I liavo always justly relied upon you 
as one of the most single-minded and attached of my 
colleagues. 

‘ Yours very sincerely, 

‘Chaules S. Paunell.’ 

Outside the circle of ParnoH’s parliamentary re- 
tainers he was beloved by Irishmen and Irishwomen, 
many of whom, i)erhaps, liad never soon him, but to all 
of whom his name was a household word. ‘ When I 
was leaving my hotel in Now York,’ says Mr. Harring- 
ton, ‘on my way homo to join Parnell at Kilkenny, the 
servants— -almost all Irish boys and girls — gathered in 
the hall, or on the stairs, or in the passages, and as 
I came away all cried out, in voices broken with emotion : 
“Mr. Harrington, don’ t desert him,” “ Don’ t give him up. ” ’ 

The hearts of these Irish boys and girls had gone 
out to Parnell because ho had stood in the breach 
for Ireland. Ho had sitmod. His own people, strong 
in the possession of those domestic virtues for which 
their country is famous, had pardoned the sin because 
the sinner had served, and suffered for the nation. 
Was ho now to bo thrown to the ‘ English wolves ’ 
b(»causo an Englishman forsooth had cast the first 
stone ? 

2. There wore those who supported Parnell on 
grounds of political expediency. ‘ Wo are told,’ they 
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said, 'that if Parnell remains Mr. Gladstone will go. 
Then let him go. If the issue be, Parnell without the 
Liberal alliance, or the Liberal alliance without Parnell, 
we accept the issue. We stand by our own leader. 
•But Mr. Gladstone does not say he will go. His actual 
words are : " The continuance of Parnell’s leadership 
would render my retention of the leadership of the 
Liberal party almost a nullity.” This may be Glad^ 
stonese for going. We believe it is Gladstonese for 
staying. Will Mr. Gladstone tell the world that he 
believes Home Eule to be just and necessary, but 
that he will abandon it because the Irish leader has 
broken the sixth commandment ? Why, on. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s own showing, the Land League broke almost all 
the Ten Commandments, but the fact did not prevent 
him from carrying the Land Act of 1881, and from 
practically entering into an offensive and defensive 
■alliance with the League. Mr. Gladstone has divided 
the Liberal party, has risked his reputation as a states- 
man, in adopting the Home Eule cause. Is he- going to 
abandon that cause, is he going to forsake a principle 
bounded on justice, and for which he has staked his 
whole political career — for history will judge him in 
the end by his Irish policy — because the leader of the 
Irish party has committed adultery? Is Home Hule to be 
decided, not on its merits, but according to the domestic 
life of the Home Eule leader. But if the penalty of 
fidelity to Parnell mean the loss of Mr. Gladstone, so be 
it. If we have to fight the English Liberals once more, 
we accept the responsibility. Parnell brought them to 
their bearings before. He can bring them ^ to their 
bearings again. Mr. Gladstone is now, we heartily 
believe, a sincere Home Euler. But who made him so ? 
He did all in. his power to crush the Irish party. He 
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passed Iho Coercion Act of 1881. He flung a thousand 
Irish Nationalists into gaol without trial. He passed 
the Coercion Act of 188‘2. Ho uphold the iron rule of 
Lord Spcnccr from 1882 to 1885. In 1885 he asked 
the electors of Great Britain for a majority to make 
him independent of the Irish vote. At tho end of tlio 
election ho surrendered. Why? Because Parnell was 
able to plant his heel on tho nock of tho Liberal party.’ 

8. Lastly, there were Parnollitos wlio stood on 
national grounds pure and simple. ‘ What is tho issue ? ’ 
they asked. ‘ Tho Irish mombora, oncouragod by popular 
domonatrationa in Ireland, have, in defiance of tho pro- 
coodings in the Divorce Court, unanimously re-elected 
Parnell, ’rium Mr. Gladstone steps in and practically 
calls upon tlnun to roviu'se their judgment. And they, 
within twidve hours of the making of tliat judgment, 
wheel around and obey him. They acknowledge tho 
right of an hlnglishman to revise tlieir decision, they 
submit to English dictation. Is this conduct wortliy 
of any body of men calling themselves self-respoiiling 
and self-reliant Irish Nationalists? Had they, in the 
first instance, refused to re-elect I’arnell in consecpienco 
of his relations with Mrs. O’Hliea, no one could have 
objected to their action on national grounds. But to 
have re-elected him in spite of the verdict in tho 
Divorce Court, and then to fling him over in obedience 
to the decree of an English party leader, is a humiliating 
submission to foreign control.' 

One day 1 met a Nonconformist friend, and we 
discussed the situation. I am liound to say that he 
spoke sympathetically of Parnell, and, 1 am sur<!, 
felt sincendy sorry for what liad hai>poned. ‘ You 
know,’ ho said, * if Gladstone had done tliis thing he 
would have had to go.’ I replied : ‘ Possihly. But hd 



'J7& CHAUMIS ^T^AV^UT 1‘VUNKl.!. [(>■«.> 

nu^ |>til this t'iiw to Vt'ii. Hupjuw*' (JlsitlntiHU’ luitl iluins 
this tltiiiji;. luul lisiil afti t'waidH In-i'n liiult r t»f 

tlu' LiIhtuI party, umi that thi'a I'anull jnU'rvfUftl 
ajul Hiiit} ht’ luUHt wuuUI y*t» tu wu‘h finuuuKtaiu'OS 
Unvv him tu |,'u?‘ • Xu,' uiiHWeml my frutid fiuT- 

i'»*tj«!dly, ‘ \vu ri'rlaiiily wouhl nut.* 

'I’hti spirit which animated my NunciuihtnniKt 
fritnul wan ilia spirit whirli animatinl thn Irish 
Naliimalistfi uf whum 1 am miw sprakiiif'. • W« arn 
tuhl,* tlmy said, * that we cannut snm'ud withimt an 
I'hiijliHli aUianca. Why, it is nutuiious that all which 
Ireland has ohtained Inmi Kngland has lasm ohtaiiUKl 
lint by a policy of alliance, hnt hy a iKilicy of dofiancis. 
Was D’Comudl in aitiancu with tlio Tories whon 
ho wrung oinancipation from a rolnotant Minister? 
Woro tho Fonians in aUianen with tho Lihorak whim 
tho Church was discstahliKluHl and tho Iiand Act 
of IH70 passisl ? Was Ihinicll in alHanco with tho 
Lilmrak when tho Land Act of IHHI hccamo law? 
Was ho in allianco with tlio 'rurios when tho Land 
Act of inH,*) took its phu'o in tho stalntc-liottk ? Was 
ho in allianco with the Liberals w hen Mr. (Jladstono 
hrokt! the Liberal trailition and tlting hiui.self into tho 
ranks of tho Homo Uiders? Was ho in allianeo with 
tho Tories when Lor<i Halishury broke tho 'i'ory tradi- 
tion and his own pledges and forcetl tln^ Land Aet of 
1SH7 through I’arliamenl? Tho whole history of tho 
rolations lattweon Fnglaml and Ireland shows that an 
Irish ijolicy to Ih> auccossfnl must Iw a jHilicy of self- 
reliance.’ 

Having oxaniinml tho iKwitions of thn comhatanls, 
wo shall now witnosa tlio combat. Mr. Abraham 
(Anti-ParncUito) Insgan tho operations in Committeo 
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Room 15 by moving ‘ that Mr. Pamcll’s tonuro of the 
chairmanship of this party is hereby terminated.’ 

Parnell at once ruled this resolution out of order. 
The motion before the party on Wednesday, Dcooinber 
20, was, lie pointed out, ‘ that a full meeting of the 
party bo hold on Friday to give Mr. Parnell an 
opportunity to reconsider his position.’ That motion 
still held the field, and could not bo withdrawn 
unless by the unanimous consent of the meeting. 
Mr. Abraham did not move an amendment. He 
moved a substantive resolution, which must wait until 
the resolution in possession was disposed of. Mr. 
Abraham’s resolution having thus gone by the board, 
Coloiud Nolan (Parnellite) moved ‘ that the party 
should meiit in Dublin and settle the question there.’ 
The reason of tins resolution, on which the combatants 
now joined issue, was obvious. Parnell wished to got his 
foes under the pressure of Irish opinion, to draw them 
away from what he regarded as the fatal influence of 
the House of Commons. After an animated discussion 
tins resolution was defeated by forty-four to twenty- 
nine votes. 

Beaton on Colonel Nolan’s resolution, I’arnell now 
detonninod to make the discussion centre round Mr. 
Clladstone’s position instead of his own. This was the 
mantauvro of a master, and ho carried it out with 
Napoleonic address and genius. Mr. Gladstone had dis- 
puted the accumey of the statiunents made in Parnell’s 
manifesto touching this proposed changes relating to the 
control of the constalnilary and the settlement of the 
land question. The result was that the attention of the 
mooting, instead of Insing concentrated on the question 
of Parnell’s hawhu’ship, was suddenly dins'ted to the 
dispute betw(H!n Mr. Oliwlstone and I’anisdl as to what 



lilAIU.KH STKWAirr I'AllNEI.r. [IHW 

1!h* fiiitii* r hiul Huiil nui'Ut tlu' jnmiHiituK t»f tint jusxt 
Hutm* Uii!i< HiU. ' hy WHhto tiuic/ Hiiui I’iu'ih'H in 
♦ tTfit, 'in diHftisHing this lunv? (h> ti> Mr. 

<i!inint»iH' Hiul }*» t n tii fiititK fr«»>a him tin 

tiu' {H»tnt.‘ * \\ stiitl Mr. iU'ihiuttuI, ' wti iiri; HHktKl 
t»i wH iiur h'luhT III {irim'ivu thu Ki»|.;iiHh nUiiiiwf, it 
Hi'i'sns to tun that w»' urn hmitui to imjuiro whnt wo 
nrn tJnttiuK fur thu jirinn vvi' »r«' |*»yin{*,' * Ihm't soil 

iiH* for iMithio}',' iiitnrrujitnil t’nriit’U, ’ if you gist my 
Vfthtnyou may i lmuKo inn tu-mumiw.' Thu rmsonnhk*- 
iinsu of this rt'iniirk Htrm k i-vnry man in Hus riaim. It 
migJit l»a%‘n lusnn a morn tiiftiral movo on I'anHill’a 
|>art, Imt it waa thorougiily in k»H*|nng willi tlm »lir«w(f« 
n«HH anil eommon-annacs whit-h hn Innl «vt?r shown in 
toailing the* iiarty. 

On Dwumljor U Mr. C’lanoy movtal ‘ that tim whip 
of tfm |>ai’ty Ihi instrnrtoil to obtain from Mr. (iliulstum*, 
Mr. John MorUsy, ami Hir William Ifarcourt ih fmito 
information on tho vital (jm-KtioitH of tho fouHtHhnlury 
anti tho hirnl.' i’anti'Il hue! not yi t arrivid wlioji this 
ritsolution WHS movoil. In hi.s hIimoiico I^Ir. Clnnt'y 
Kai«l : ‘I havi* unthority for statin'; that if tho asKHr- 
luii'is aro {'ivrn ufti-r tho munm r hn;;*;t>sti'tl in this 
ri-Hohilion, Mr. I'liriioll will rt tiro.’ 'rho momont Mr. 
Ctunry hutl miuio this htutonn nt ruriu'll ontoroil tho 
room ami took his jihiou in tho chair. Mr. llculy 
si»rant{ in an instant to his feet, ami, ajHiakinj; with 
liuwh emotion, Haiti : 

‘ { wish to make a pmoiial lieelnration in yottr 
re^ml, 5ifr. l*»irnoll, I wish to say that if )on hs'l 
abb tt» ineet tho party on tboso isiinta my voice will 
b« tilt) fir«t on tlai very oarlustl moment possible eon- 
aistimt with Ibo lilmrtioa of my eoimtry to call yon 
Imek to ymtr prtipor placn as loathtr of the Irish race,* 
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Mr. Sexton followed. Ho said: ‘I wish also to say 
that I never for a moment abandoned the hope that, 
no matter what might happen now, a day would 
come when you would ho leader of the Irish nation 
in a Legislature where none hut Irish opinion would 
influence your position.’ Bo thought, so felt, the 
whole Anti-rarnellito party. But the Liberals simply 
regarded the Anti-raruellitos as a lot of simpletons to 
allow themselves to bo out-manoeuvred by this clover 
device ; and as the Anti-Pamellites sank lower and 
lower in Libcsral opinion after this iiicident of the 
HtruggUi, the genius of the Chief shone brighter than 
ever, even in tlu! eyes of his foes. 

‘ What do llealy and B«ixton moan,’ a distinguished 
Inlx'ral said to me, ‘by tu-cepting Clancy’s proposal? 
Do tlusy think we are fools? Do they imagine that 
Mr. (iladstone is going at this moment to tell the 
world what his next Home Kule B.ll will bo?’ "What 
the Irish membt»rH considered a fair proposal the 
Ijiberals regarded as a ileus es imchinil. 

The uiJshot of Mr. Clancy’s motion (which was 
subjected to much discussion and to some modification) 
was that the party unanimously agreed tliat Mr. Loamy, 
Mr. Kexton, Mr. Healy, and Mr. John llodmond should 
WH»k an interview with Mr. Gladstone to learn his view’s 
on ‘ (1) the settlement of the land (question ; (2) on 
the control of the constabulary force in the event of the 
twtablishment of an Irish I’arliament.’ ' ‘ Oontlemon,’ 

said Parnell, ‘ it is for you to act in this matter. You are 
dealing with a man who is an unrivalled sophist. You 

* It wfii firigitmlly on Pimioirn that tha tlclagatai 

ilicmlil wait on Mr. Clladiitono, Hir William llareonrt, and Mr. Mwkiy 
(Mid mi i\mn all togidlior) ; hut Urn Lihortil loadow having inHittttHl 
that Mr. Clladiittnin Mhtiyld alono donl with tho aohjoct, it whm llnally left 
III Itantk. 



tHAMLEH jitKWAirr eaexkij, iimi 

ar« tlriiliiig \villi ti iiiiin %viii»iii i| in ii,f4 iiii|iiiiii4tlili^ |ti 
givi^ II tliivrl tirijiwt^r lo n jiliiin iiimI im 

it M ftir iiii^ iiiijHWHiIili' t«» iiidiriH'l iiiihm'rr tti ii 

|i!iiiii iiiiil fiiiii|4»? VtHi iin^ ili'iiliiig milli ii 

liiiiii wim IM rii|iiitilt’ Ilf !*» llii» 

ftir II iiitijurily wliirli wt.itilt| Iniii iiitirjiriiiti'iii uf 

llir? Iri:!^li |»nily.. Aii«l if I I** liim, if I givii 

ii|i iiiv |i4wiilii.»ii III liiiii tf Vint i\m*\v urn In liiiii* 1 my, 
griitliiiii’ti, lliiil it H VMiir hMitmlnii ilttly h* lliiii ytiii 
viiliin ftir lii«" mrrllk*^. if«»ir niii ymi 
lliiti ? Vriit ran ihm valtii.^ t»y liiiikiiig iiji 

yinir niimlH ii-ii In wtmi ihrm** |■lrnvr4l>l|f4 m llir nrjit 
llt.iiiiii Htilr Hill lilHiiilii tir,* 

Till! liilirral u-rri" jK^r|4iAr*l iiihI irriiii|i?i| at 

tliti tif l^riiHlV 1 1 liMikni ini if im 

Itliglil yrt iliftirli Ihr Aiiti4*ariirllilrfi mil. i*f tin? IiiiihIh 
iif Hr. Cfliiiliittiiir, iiiitl r%*rn lurii tin? ilaiik r*f llin 
nltl jiiirliiiiiwiiliiry grnr-niL itiajnrily nf llir irinli 

llirilllirrii liinl inrl in riniiliiillrr !{«wi|ii tr» in 
J%riirll fnnn tlir nf Ihr irn^ii jiarliiiiiinitiiry 

liiTii-ii?4r Iir liinl rnnnnttirit iitlnlirry willi Hi'm, 
t)*Hlira’ iiiiit iitiw iiiTr ihiA* wrrr llii! iliviirrn 

lirfirri^iliiigii on ontf iiiilt% ami willi itn^ I*iiriir!litrH 

ill itriiiiMitiing inwiiriyirra from Mr. Cllinltit-iiiiit ofi tini 
liiml lloiiin .Hiiln llilL liwiriiil of hnni* ititiiiiiwrtl, 
Hiiriirll liiiii ii€4iiii!Iy noiiiiiioil ilm %iliolo }rn4i |»iirly 
for tl;r ittoitioiit, iiiitl liiitl, in tint okl form, llinn 

to aitviiiiro lijitiii tliti rmoiiniii riiriny. Amiiri^llyt in »il 
jiwtirii iiiici fiiirtii^, in» rtitiminiiWo Hii.riit4lito rniilil Imi 
aitoiiktinl, iltrr Itik iitiim|M^ttwl tliiii 

Mr. Moriry uliowlil liiivti thrown hia IiiMiih lo Iniiivrii 
iti flrijiair, iiitil lliitt Bir Williiim IlAri*tiiirl ^Itinikl liiivii 
Iiiriictl tiiioo iiioni to cn,illivatii lii« own firmiiln, 

of tlio Irinli ititimbtii m mpvmmnl in itm fnrr. 
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going resolution wore convoyed to Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
MorRsy, and Bir William llarcourt. 

Mr. Ghulstono received the delegates (at 1 Carlton 
Gardens, tlus residimce of Mr., now Lord Bendol) 
with ley politiuuiKH, listened unmoved to Mr. Sexton’s 
apiKnil, and then frigidly read his reply. It came in 
effect to this ; ‘ The (puistion you have now to decide 
is the ksad(smhip of the Irish party. I am not going 
to have! that eiuestion mixed up with Homo Buie. 
One (it«!sti(»n at a time. I hold the views on Homo 
Buie which I have always hold, and when the time 
comes for introducing a Jiew Homo Buie Bill you 
shall know all ahoiit it. Meanwhile rest assured that 
I shall inlroducii no Homo Buie Bill which has not 
the unaiiinious approval of the Irish party.’ The 
Irish ilelfgalcs tried again and again to got a more 
satisfactory and definite! answesr, but they tried in vain, 
and finally left Garlton Gardens in much distress. 
ParneirH llank movement had been repelled and the 
Irish mt^mlM'rs wtsro once more brought face to facse 
with the t|uesti(»n of the leadership, and the question 
of the leailomhip alone. It was an interesting game of 
tactics between tlui Grand Old Man and tlui Grand 
Young Man, but tlio former won. 

At the meeting of the Irish party on December fi 
the delegates gavti an account of their inttirview with 
Mr. Gladstfin*!, whertiupon Mr. John O'Connor, I’ar- 
nellite, moved, amid a scene of wild excitement : 

‘That having received a report of the proceedings 
between Mr. Ghwlstone and the delegates of the party 
apixtinttsd to eonhir with him, we regret to learn, and 
we call the atU*ntion ut our fellow-countrymen to thes 
fact, that Mr. Gliulstone refuses to <!nt«!r into negotia- 
tions with the Irish party, or to state his views on the 
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twi> vitnl fur hin tHiHsiiifrftiitin, i xcupt 

ujHtn t!si‘ cuiMltliuii tlmt tluH jnirty hiuiU f’uKt rt'iiutvu Mr. 
Piinu'!! fruju thu MuiirJiiuuhliij*.’ A hturuiy disi-uHnion 
ijn«uwl. iMul lin n thu jtr»HH*«Hluij 4 !i wunt KUtUli'jily hrought 
to a I’luHt* liy Mr. .luHtiii McCarthy tihing ami Haying 
‘ tlmt itwiiH i«tlo to cimtiiiuo the juiwc* any longor, 
atul that ho and hia fruaidH luul nnolvinl to rctiro fruitt 
thnrtHiiu.* 'rhon Mr. McCarthy. in‘fom|»an!wi hy forty, 
hmr mcmla rH, %viih«lr»’W ; mnl I'aritcl!, with twwnty.Htx 
faithful folhnvcrH, ri’iuainwl in the chair. *Thn ajilit’ 
was coinjdotc : Mr. tthnlHtonc hatl tritiinjdnal, 

I have thuH l>ri*d!y th'Hcnhcil tho moves in thw game. 
I thyiiot think it in lua'cHNjiry to dui’il niion iiU thnaccnoa 
which charactcri»«Hl the |ir«aaH'ihngs in ComiihtUn) 
lionm 15, or to give even the Huhsiance of the many 
abhi sptMschea which wen! iU*hvere«l oji both Hides. Hut 
there are a few ineidunta of the light uhich, un they 
concern I’anudl iH'rHonaUy. I imint reeull. He defended 
hk iMtaitkm in what waa I think the ahttrleHl »*|»w»eh 
ininle during the disenHaionN. I hhaU give an esstiBa-t, 

‘ Mr. I leaty has been trained in thin warfare, Wh«» 
trained hi»n'* Who naw* his genius lirnti* Wlio lele- 
grajdied to him from America ‘f \V*ho gave him his 
first <»jtj>ortnnity and chance? Who got him hk wart 
in I’arliamonl? That Mr, I lealy should Ikj here kmiay 
to destri»y me is due to mystdf. 

‘Mr, Ilealy has reminded us that he athuided tin* 
meeting at the Leinster Hall in Dublin, He reminded 
me of hk serviews. He has ju»t kaui shnv to remind 
me lit hk services to mo aJid to the j«»ity. I lunler- 
staud that Mr, Hisaly attoudod this tmailing in Dublin, 
au«t mhhhuIihI tlu> resolutiou calling on »U! Jiot to retire 
from the hsiwhsiwhip. Who wktal him to di> that? 
Did 1? Wh*» Hskisl Mr, Justin McCarthy h> travel 
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to Dublin, and to say that ho could givo wici'ot informa- 
tion tending to tiirow a difTorent compltsxion on hidden 
events ? Did I ? Why was Mr.'Soxton away from this 
juooting, wlum his counsel might havo bean of impor- 
lamus to previint tho ravelling up of a falsa situation? 
Where ■was lui? Where were you all? Why did you 
encourage mo to coma forward and maintain my 
leiMlorsliip in tins face of the world if you were not 
going to stand by me ? Why did my ofiicarH oncourago 
me to take my position on the bridge and at tho whecd, 
if they were going to act as traitors, and to hand mo 
over to tho other Oommander-in-Chiof.’ 

The Anti-l’arnellites said not a word while tho 
WeaknttKH of their position was thus exposed with 
inercihfss logic. 

It was whisptmul in tlu! lobbi(!H of the lIouHo of 
tlommons aiul in the Ijiberal clubs, by way of excuse 
for the coiuluct of the Anti-Parnellites in ns-eloctiug 
I’amell one day and throwing him ever the next, that 
Parnell had said he wouUl retire prt>vide«l they re-elected 
him formally. Parnell dealt with this rumour in 
characteristic fashion. ‘ Who set this rumour afloat ? ’ 
ho asked. Homeoins told him Mr. 'I’uohy, the able 
London editor of the ‘ J'’reeman’H Journal.' He at otice 
summoned Mr. Tuohy to his side in Committee Koom 
lf>, and demanded a full impiiry, there and then, into 
the subject. 

The scene which followed must he described. 

Mr. Panu'U. ' This is Mr. Tuohy who is wanttsd 
in this matter. Mr. Lane was under the inipression, 
and stattid to the nuHiting, that he had ristauviHl from 
Mr, Tuohy a statement, which he commuiiicattHl to 
Mr, Barry, that prior to the meeting on Tiutsday I had 
expressed my intention of resigning in case I was re- 
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rltH-tt'd Ji> tlu' i hninimnHliip uf tli*' party, aial that this 
iiifoiiimtion so ruintiiunirat«'il hy Mr. 'I’nolty prodtiml 
a piiwcrfiil i»ipri»,ssi«>n tui Itin luiiul, atul iUhh tm Mr. 
Harrv'fi, in ri’ft r«'!ua' t»» tlm Knl>Kt‘(|t»'nt pitwaanlinf^'s. 
Now I huvo nnkfii Mr. 'I’noliy to stato to tiio iiun?t- 
in^ [w!»at hapja noil j,’ 

Mr, I.tinr (inti i vi’iiinpt f»aiil : * Mr. Tinthy ramn 
t«i ino in tin* ladiby a few niinuti'S la foni wo canu* 
horn [ Xitvi'inlior ami Vi*lnnl*'i*rt‘*l tho hlaU'nmnt 
to Jim that you worn nhout to ri'tiro. I aakoil him, 
wan !m muo, ami h«> aaiil, *' Yoh." !in tlmn told it to 
Mr, Hoxton, Mr. Harry, ami aonm otlmiu ('‘Hoar, 
hoar.") That Ktntomont, air, wa« doniod in thin room 
at tlm mooting on Timsday, ami t!m monmnt tho 
liuaiting wan ovor I wont ami saw iny oUl ami valjiml 
frioml, Mr. Ttmhy, in tho ontor lohhy, outaido tho 
t«U'j|ra{)h oflko, mid ankiul him on what authority ho 
inado tho Ktatomont to mo that Mr. I’arnojl intomlod to 
roliro, and hia wordn wt*ro '"On tlm htat authority 
posaihlo that id lh»nry t'ampladl.” ' 

Mr, Pariitil. • Hi rhajw Mr. Tmdiy v\ill m»w i tiito 
aa hriofly UH ho ran xvhnt touK plaoo iM twoon him and 
Mr. Lam*.' 

Mr. Tttnhy, ' I haw Mr. t'ampholl at my olVmo on 
tho Huturday hofmo tho Houai; mot, and I hadaoouvor- 
aation with him ahout tho {ainition of Mr. 1‘arm ll. Wo 
woro tUaouHaing tho inattor, and lio HtntiHl, an hin own 
opinion, nml osproaaly ^•s^dudod liiiiiHolf from pivinjt it 
aa Mr, I’arnoll'H opinion or intontion, that in oortain 
continjjonoioH ho thought Mr. HiirrtoU might rotiro; hir 
iiwtanoo, if tho (ionoral Klootiou woro forood iiumo- 
diatidy, and if diaunion aroat', and Mr. HiiniotrH oon- 
litming aa lomlor would poMaihly loml to iliHimtor. 
When I met Mr. Hann in the Lohhy 1 atatod to him, 
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in Iho first instance', that Mr. Cannila'll liael I'ivcn this 
entirely as his own ojiinion, anil that it was not givesn 
as Mr, I'amcU's intention at all.’ 

Mr. Huntlij McCarthy. ' I may say a won! on 
this matter, heeause I have nt> knowledge at all of 
what Mr. Tuohy saiel with Mr. Lane, hut I hatl a 
convei-sation with Mr. Tuohy Indore the meeting of 
the party, and I distinctly understooil from him that 
his impression was that rarnell would not resign.' 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Campbell. ‘ T am sure you will all understand 
that my position for a considerahle time luwj heen a 
most dillUndt one. I have hiul a thousand questions 
asked me upon this matter during the last fortnight. 
First of all, I deny that I ever told Mr. Tuohy that I 
knew Mr. I’ariudl was going to resign, or that Mr. 
I'arnell told me he was going to resign. But I think 
i can call in support of my word my friend Mr. Bynie, 
who asked me on the day of the meeting what Mr. 
Barni'U was going to do. I told him ho was going to 
stand hy his position as leader of the parly, and I also 
told my friond Mr. hf. J. Kenny the same.' 

Mr, M. J, Kenny. *I think ahout eleven o’ehx-k 
on Tuesday morning I met Mr. C’amphell, and in the 
course of the short convemation J had with him he 
said it was your intention to hold on to the leailemhip. 
When I voted on Tuesilay for you as leader, I vot«»d 
for you in the belief that you intended to stick on.' 

Mr. Byrne. ' Of what took plime between Mr. fjane 
and Mr. Tuohy I know absolutely nothing. I mtit 
Mr. Campbell in tho forenoon of Tui'silay. 1 asked 
him, “ How was tho Chief? how was his health'? " 1 

said, "Is he going to accept the chairmanship'*” Ho 
said, ** Certainly." That i« all that passed.* 
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Mr. Hoaly and Mr. Soxtou luul said that rariudl 
owed his position to tho parlianusntary party. I’anudl’s 
reply was full of tho iinptu-ial dignity and strength 
which characterised almost all his utterances. IIo told 
Ml*. Sexton with perfect court(«y, hut with cloanuiss 
and truth, that it was ho wlio had made the parlia- 
mentary party, and not tho parliamentary party which 
liad made him. lie reminded every man in the room 
of the joalousios, the rivalries, tho diasension, which 
would have long since rended the party asunder hut 
tor his commanding influence. lie stood there, he tohl 
them, not tho loader of a party, hut the leader of a 
nation, .lie said : ' My responsibility is derived from 
you, to some extent — to a largo extent ; hut it is also 
lerived from a long train of circumstances and events 
in. which many of you—and I speak to you with tho 
greatest respect — have had no sliaro. My position has 
boon granted to mo not because I am a more leader of 
a parliamentary party, hut because I am tho leader of 
tho Irish nation. It has Ikkui granted to me on account 
of tho services which X have rendenul in building up 
this party, in conciliating prejudituis, in soothing 
differences of opinion, and in keeping togiillusr the 
discordant elenuints of our race within the hounds of 
moderation.’ 

One day there was a disorderly scene. Mr. Iltsaly 
and Mr. Barry were disposed to resist the ruling of tins 
chair; rarnell assorted his authority with characteristic 
vigour. 

Mr. Jlealy. ‘I rise to a point of order. I ask if 
the chairman would ho good enough to inform mo what 
is the question before the meeting ? ’ 

Mr. E. Harrington. ‘No, no, you wore hut^ ’ 

Mr. ParmU. ‘A discussion has boon opened by 
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Mr, IJarry on the quostioti of conmiunication with the 
(h)lcgataB in Anun-ica, and that discussion will have to 
proctsiid to its end.’ 

Mr. lleahj. ‘ Another jnoco of pure obstruction.’ 

Parnell. ‘I think that is a most insolent and iin- 
ptsrtini'nt observation— a most insolent and impertinent 
observation.' 

Mr. Barry. ‘ I rise— ’ 

Parnell. ‘Kit down, Mr. Barry, please.’ 

Mr. Barry. ‘Allow me—’ 

Purnell. ‘ I will not allow you, sir. Mr. Tauuny 
is in poKH(!Ksion, ltd him on ’ ; and Mr. Loamy 
wei\t on. 

Mr. lii^al}’ Haiti in tiu! etumse of tlujse dtsbaltts in 
('timiuitiett Uoom l"> that Mr. I’arnell was ‘judf'tt,’ 
• eoiinsfl,’ anti ‘ tlffemlaiit,’ In a staise Ihis stattniuait 
is true, Parnell was himself perhaps llitt last mati 
who wtmltl tleset'iul to tht* eant of saying' that he had 
etuut! to Comniittei! itottiu l.'i ht holt! tlu) halanei! 
evt*nly hetwtuui thti partitw -- that he had come to sit 
Judieially, atjd, having hisard the discussion, to put the 
ntsolution dethroning him to tlie mooting. He came 
to (lonunitUte Boom ITj, not ti> adjudicate but to fight, 
and to fight with his back to tlu) wall. There can bo 
no doubt whabwer about that fact. ‘ If you admit 
that,’ an Atiti-Parnellib! said, ‘if you say that, dis- 
trusting and desjusing the whole lot of us, he came to 
fight ami to beat us, tlien of course there e.annot bo a 
fjU(!Hti*in but that he fought according to the rules of 
war, and with a skill, ati tuiergy, and a dash wbicdi 
estortcul admiraticui froju every man in the room.’ 

' I thought I ktitnv Parnell well,’ says Mr. Ihaily, 
‘but it was only in Committee Uotnu ir) that 1 nnilised 
his bigness. No one man could have admired bis 
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genius, his resources, his generalship, in that fight 
more than I did.’ 

One night before the debates in Committee Boom 15 
had concluded, Parnell sat in the Smoking-room of the 
House of Commons having a cup of tea with one of 
the Irish members. For some moments he remained 
quite silent ; and then suddenly, as if thinking aloud, 
said: ‘Yes, I always felt it would end in this way.’ 
His companion said nothing. His first thought was 
that Parnell might be going to talk about the Divorce 
Court. 

‘Yes,’ repeated the Chief, ‘I always said it would 
end badly.’ 

‘What,’ at length said his companion, ‘what did 
you say would end badly ? * 

‘ The Plan of Campaign,’ answered Parnell. 
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CHAPTKli XXIV 

KITiKKNNY 

Tirn Ktuiiui (if the lunv cIuui^ck from f joiulon 

to Irolauil. All oloction wa8 jioiuliiiff in North Kilkonny. 
Hir John Po|io lIonncKKy luul hoon scUrtotl iiK tho 
KniitmaliKt candidatii Itoforo tho split. 'I'lio (inontion 
now arose, Upon which side Uarnolliti! or Anti 
l*arncllito - would lu? stand V 

While the matter was still in snsptmKt! Uarnell Kent 
for me, Weimit in the Smokinf'-room (d’ the JloUHoof 
('ommoiiH on, I think, Monday oveniiif;, DeeemherH. 
He looked tired, ill, distresKtttl. Ho seemed to mo to he 
aliHolutely without onerny. Ho leant hack on the seat 
and appeanal to bo <piite ahsent-mindod. Hpcaking in 
a very low voico and as if suffering physical pain, 
he said, after a while : * I want to talk to you about 
Kilkenny. Wo liave wired to Honnossy to aak if ho 
will Htand for us, and we have received no reply yot. 
Hupposo tho reply is unfavourable, will you stand ' 
I replied it would not suit mo for many reasons to 
go into Parliament; and that, for ono reason, I 
could not afford to pay tho exponses of a contested 
okwtion, * You want a man with money,’ I said. He 
answered : ' I know that, and I will get a man with 
money if I can ; hnt if I can't, will you stand ‘i*’ It 
was finally agreed that I should stand if called upon, 
VOL. II. U 
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and tliat ho wcnild j>ay my «'xponst's. In I’ailianumt 
itself, of coiirso, I shmild ho solf-.sujij)ortinf'. 

On Tiu'sday nij^ht, Ooi'omlun' U, lu! staiiod for 
Irisland, acooinpaniiul hy many of his colU>a^noH. A 
roportor from tho ‘ h'rooman's Journal ’ asktul him 
heforo his doparturo, * W'hal moKsaffo, Mr. Parnoll, 
shall I Staid from yoti to tlio Irish pooplo?' “'roll 
llumi,’ ho ropliod, ‘ tiiat 1 wilt lipiht to llvo tmd.’ 

On Wodnosday moniin*', Dooombor 10. ho arrivotl 
in Duhlia and wont strai^'lit to tho houstt of Or. Konny. 
Thoro ho roeoivtal a hoarty wolcomo, not only from tho 
mullitudo colloctod outsiilo hut from tho many friomls 
gathorod within. An oyowituoss has givoii mo an 
account of the scone in Dr. Kenny’s broakfuHt-room on 
that eventful morning. ‘ The room w'us full of men, 
all talking together, interinipting each other, making 
suggestions and eounter-Huggestions, proposing plans 
and counter-phuiH, anti everyone ttio full of his own 
viows to listen to the views tif tuiytine el.st>, Parnell .sat 
silently near thti lire, looking thoughtfully into it and 
apparently hiuHling nothing that wtis going on. Mrs. 
Ivtinny enh'red the room, made lu'r way thrtiiigh the 
erowtl to Parnell, luid said : ‘ Mr. Parnell, ilo you not 
want something tti eatV ' 

‘ That is just what I dti want,' he stiid, with a 
smile. 

‘ Wliy.’said Mrs, Kenny, going among the agitators, 
'don’t you stso that the man is worn out and wants 
something to eat, while yon all keep talking and 
debating, and making a noise.’ 

Soon thoro was comploto silence, and Parnell sat to 
tho table, saying, ‘ I am as hungry as a hawk.' 

Breakfast over, tho Chief did not allow tlm grass 
to grow under his feet. ‘ United Ireland,’ which Iiad 
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iKieii fomultHl by him, had \mder tlic direction of Mr. 
Matthias liodkin, tlio acting editor in Mr, William 
(yBricn’s abscuRu\ gmuj over to the tniamy. Parnoirs 
first ordca: was, * Stuze ** United Inland,*’ expel Bodkin, 
and ptii M r, l auimy in charge of the paper.’ This order 
was carried on the morning of l)(*.ccnul)cr IH, under 
the supc^rintcauhuuH^ ol rarnell himself, with charac- 
teristic vigour and despatch, doing straight to the 
office of the paper he removed Mr. Bodkin and his staff, 
placing Mr. Leamy in the editorial chair. One of 
BarneirH Fenian Hupportm*B has given me a Ivrief and 
pithy account of what liappened. * I went up to Matty 
Jiodkin. Matty,” says I, “ will you walk out, or would 
you like to be, thrown out?” and Ma.tty walked out.’ 

^riiat night Farm*!! addrt‘ssed a grinit nuu*iing at 
thi! Uoiunda, Miss ivatharine. H^vnan (Mrs. Ilinkson) 
was jire.siuit, aiul lias given a gruphie. account of what 
slui saw : ‘ It was mnu’ly H.IH) when we, lu^artl ilu^ 
liands ctutiing ; then tlu! windows wem lit up hy the 
lurid glare of thouHamlH iorclics in the strtHJt outside. 
Thcu’c was a distant roaritig like tlm sea. Tlu^ grtuvt 
gathering within waited silently with expectation. 
Then the cheering began, and we craned our necdcs and 
lookeil on eagerly, and there was the tall, slender, 
cltHtinguished figure of the Irish Icmder making its way 
across the platform. I don’t think any words could 
do Justice to his reception. The liouse rose at him ; 
everywluu*e aroiuul there was a sea of passionate! faces, 
loving, admiring, almost worshipping tluit siltmt, pale 
mail. The cindering broke out again and again ; there 
was no (pitdling it. Mr. Parnell IiowchI from Bide to 
side, sweeping the assemhlagci wiili his eagle glance. 
The people wtati fairly mad %vitli cxcitmncait. 1 dtm’fc 
ttiink anyone outside Irtdand can underKtand wliat ti 
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cliann Mr. ramell han for tlio Irinh liimrt : tliat wnti- 
(lorftil pemHiality of Im, \m prcmd l»oariii|^% Iiih tiiimt- 
sonic, strong face, the clmtinetani <»f Itnik whirli iiiarkM 
him more tliau anyone I !iave c^ver hih'ii. All ure. 
irresistible to tlie artistic Irish. 

‘ I said to Dr. Kenny, wlu> was stamliiig by iiit% 
lie is the only quiet man lien*/* ** Oniwiirtily/* saiit 
tlio keen medical man, emphatknilly. Iiookiiig iigfiiii, 
one saw tlie dilated nostrils, the llashiiig t‘yt% tin* 
paBsionato face : the leaden* was simply ilrinkiiig itt 
thirstily this imnumse hive% whieh inUHt have heen 
more heartening than one ran say after that liilh’r iiiiie 
in the English capital. Mr. ranu^ll ItHikenl frail enough 
in body™ qier^ the black frock-coat, Inittoned so 

tightly across Ins chest, gave him that look of iiiliumii- 
tion ; but he also looked full of iiuliuiiitable spirit and 
fire. 

‘ For a time silouce was not obtainaliki» Tlieit 
Father Walter Hurley cHuiIkhI ou the ialde and slcaid 
with his arms extended. It was cnirimm how the aiiiliidtt 
siloncod a crowd which (umld ht*ar no words. 

‘When Mr, Parncill cana^ to speak, tin* jiassimi 
within him found vent. It was a wmiderfut speeeli ; 
not one word of it for oralorieal idlect, but i*very woril 
charged witli a pregnant message to the peojde mdio 
were listening to him, and the millioiiH who Hlimtld rend 
him. It was a long speech, lasting nearly an hour ; but 
listened to with intense interest, punctuated by ftercit 
cries against men whom this crisis has itiatbi odious, 
now and then marked in a pause by a dtHqmlrawii iitiiiiii 
of delight. It was a great speetdi -simple, direct, 
suave— with no device and no artificiality. Mr. Pitriidl 
said long ago, in a furious moment in the Ilousti of 
Commons, that he cared nothing for the opitiion of tlii! 
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Englinh pcopl(\ One nviuemboml it now, noting hiB 
paHsionate aHsuraiuH^H to hin own people, who loved him 
too wc^ll to ask him quCBtiouHd 

One Bcnitcuiee from Panudrs Bpec‘.(dt will Buflluse. It 
wan tlie, nimph^ truth, and went to the heart of every 
man ami evto'y woman in the assembly. 

* 1 don't pndend that I had not moments of trial 
and of kauptation, hut I do claim that nevia* in thought, 
word, or deed have I beam false to tlu^ trust that 
IriHlmam have eonhded in nun’ 

'riuu’e w<n*t^ many in the Itotunda who did not look 
ujam l^arnt‘11 as a hlamehms man, or (‘veti a blamdtms 
politician ; but all ftdt that in every (‘uuu'geney, through 
g<jod r(‘port and ill n^port, lu^. ha.d lanm faithful 
Irtdaml and tlu^ hu^ of Innglish rule in the island, d’lus 
was the bond of union helwetm him and tlu* men who 
carriial the ‘ thousands id ttuadicH’ whieh lighted uj) his 
path that night tin* men on whmu he iu»w relitnl to 
facis his encanitm. 

Wlitki ilie meeting in the liotunda was genng on 
the Auti^Parnellites made a raid on ‘ United Ireland/ 
and recaptured it. 

Next morning Pariudl rose bcitiineS'-die Iiiid to 
start for (!ork by an early traiin lint ‘ United Irtiliiiul ’ 
was not to be left in the hands of the seccahu’s. Dr. 
Kenny's carriage was (piiekly ordered to tlie door, 
* We must re-capture “ Unikal Ireland" on our wniy 
to the train/ said the (diief, as he finished his 
breakfast. 

A description of the dramatic scene which followed 
lias been given to me by a gentleman wliolly nncoii- 
iiected witfi politics, who ha|>pened, by the merest 
elmiice, to be in tlie neighbourliood when the final 
battle over ‘ United Ireland ' was fought. 
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‘ I Wiis walkin}' <inwn tint north siih* of 
Stivot, whou thoro wan a rush fi'tim all quartora in the 
{liroftion of Lowor Al>hoy Stri'i't. I folht\vi*ti the orowd, 
which Klo|>pcil opjiuHitc tilt! olVuH! <«f •' rnitotl Indaiul." 
Them I witufHSfil a bcihio tif wilil cxcilcuicnt. Kticks 
and rovolvci-K wem hcinf' oimulattnl fmoly hy iiifii who 
jmsKoil in anil out of tin* cIouho iuiihs, hut an yet no 
blows had l«‘en exchanged. 

‘The enemy was, in fact, Hufti hehintl barred doom 
and windowK, out of harniH way for the itre.Bent, in the 
ofliee of “ United Ireland." Kudtlenly rouint the street 
corner dashed a pony earringt! etmtaining twt» gentle- 
men, as well as 1 can remember unatleiideil ; tme, 1 
was told, was Dr. Kenny, the other I knew to be 
Charles Btewart Parnell. 1 had seen him before in 
Ennis addressing a multitude of (Hare men under the 
shadow of O'Conneirs monument. I had lieon struck 
on that day by his power of electrifying a great multi- 
tude. I vvas to bo even more moved and startled liy 
him on this day. The carriage dashed on, the people 
making way for it, and it was as well, for no attempt 
was made to slacken spised. Both men seenned heed- 
less of the crowtl, thinking sternly of the seizure of Iho 
offices which they had come to make. A tremendous 
sensation was productsd by the apptiarance of Parnell. 
They hiul been, tloubtless, on the point of storming the 
citadel of tins mutineers, and lurre was their captain 
come to fight in their front. Cheer after cheer filled 
tho air, mingUid with cries of hatred, defiauci*, and 
exultation. 'I’hc carriage was checked so abruptly that 
tho horse fell flat upon tho roatl. I’arnell sprang out, 
rushed up tho steps, and knookod piireniptorily at tho 
office door. There was a pause, during which ev«»ry 
oyo regarded him and him alono. Suddenly ho turned, 
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his fivce palo with imssion, his dark oyos flamitig; he 
rcalisotl that obodicnco was not to bo oxpoxtod from 
those within, realised also tlio pain of boing taunted and 
jeered at by his own countrymen, for there were indica- 
tions of this from those within. He turned and spoke 
to some of his followers, then stot)d to wait. We 
knew by instinct that ho was not going to turn away 
from that door, at which Ins had dtiinamkid admit- 
tance; iu) intended to storm the stronghold of the 
mutineers. 

‘ I forged everything save that there was going to 
be a historic figlit, and that I wanted to have a good 
view of it. 1 (lashed into a henise opposite', and, w'ith- 
out waiting for formal leave, ran u|>Htairs. 'I'lie windows 
{)f the first floor were* crowded. 1 ran higlua- up, and 
seuin gaitietl a splendid jioint of \aul;ige. I was in fidl 
sight of Ihei lielfiiguereii (inii'es, and hail a hinrs-eye 
view of the crowd in llu.‘ street a crowd of grim, 
determined, pasKionate! men, many of them armeid, and 
alt reauly and eager for a fmy. I'ameH’K enveeys were 
back by this time, bringing from some place near a 
crowbar and picka.xo. There was a brief discussie)!!. 
Thtsn TanuslI Huddonly resalised that the) fort might bo 
carriotl from the area dearr. In a momont he was on 
the point of vatiHing tho railings. The hands of con- 
siderate friends restminod him hy force. I heiard his 
verico ring out clearly, impatiently, impe.rativoly : “ Go 
yourselves, if you will not let me." At tho word 
several of those around him dropped into the area. 
Now I*arnell snatched the erowhar, and, swinging his 
arms with might and main, thundered at the door. 
The door yielded, and, followed hy those nearc.Ht to him> 
ho disappeared into the hall. Instantly nprose a terrihle 
noise. The other storming party, it He(*ms, had entered 
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from the area, and, ruKhing upstairs, luul crashed into 
Parnell’s bodyguard. What hapj)encd within the houso 
I do not know, for spectators outside coxild only hold 
their breath and listen and guess. Feet clattered on 
the boarded stairs, voices hoarse with rage shrieked and 
shouted. A veritable pandemonium was lot loose. At 
last there was a lull within, broken by tho cheers of tho 
waiting crowd without. One of the windows on tho 
second storey was removed, and Parnell suddenly 
appeared in tho aperture. Ho had conquered. Tho 
enthusiasm which greeted him cannot bo described. 
His face was ghastly pale, save only that on either 
cheek a hectic crimson spot was glowing. His hat was 
off now, his hair dishevelled, tho dust of tho conflict 
begrimed his well-brushed coat. Tho people wero 
spellbound, almost terrified, as they gazed on him. h'or 
myself, I felt a thrill of dread, as if I looked at a tiger 
in tho frenzy of its rage. Then ho spoke, and tlio tone 
of his voice was even more terrible than his look. Ho 
was brief, rapid, decisive, and tho closing words of his 
speech still ring in my ear : “ I rely on Dublin. Dublin 
is true. What Dublin says to-day Ireland W'ill say 
to-morrow.” 

‘He had simply recaptured “United Ireland” on 
his way going south to Cork. Tlio work done, ho 
immediately entered the carriage and drove to King’s 
Bridge terminus. After what I had witnessed I could 
not go tamely about my business. Hailing a car, I 
dashed down tho quays. Many other cars wont in tho 
same direction, and tho faithful crowd followed afoot. I 
was among the first to roach tho terminus. I pushed 
towards the platform, but was stopped by tho ticket 
collector. I was determined, however, not to bo baulked, 
and I was engaged in a hot altercation with him, when 
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I folt inysolf boiiig cruHluul aiul forwiird. With 

or without loavo, I wan baiu^ Hwt^pt onto tlu^ plathuiit, 
and, turnini^ to hoc who was pushing or boing pusluitl 
against ino in tho gangway, 1 found to niy ainazcniuint 
that tho foremost in tho throng was Panudl hinmolL 
My look of angry romonstraruHs was doubtltms soon 
tunuuh as I mot his iuHorutablo gazt^, into tuns of tnirious 
awe. Tho crowd at tlu^. station was now iinmonsts and 
the spirit of I don't care what I do " wliiclt led tun up 
to tlio room in Lower Abbey Htriud HoemtHl to inspini 
everybody. People rusluHl about madly on the platform, 
seeking for every point of vantagti tcj hudc at tluj Phiid, 
Ladies got out of tlio linst-elasH i’arriages of the train, 
wlueli was waiting to start, and mingled in tint ilirong. 
Ikinudl bad enti^red a saloon earriage ; tln^ ertuvtl 
cheert*d again and again, ealling his nanir. Ih^ stood 
at the ('arriage window, lot»king pale, weary, wisifut, 
and bowed gnudously to tin* entlmsiastie ennvd. Many 
<:d those prestmt end<u*Hed the words of a ytamg lady 
who e%(daimed, addressing an ehUaly aristocrat wriippeil 
in fum : Oh, fatlier, hasiPt ha a lovely fare ! ** Tim 
face disappeared from the window. Tim clmta^s again 
rose up, and then died away as the train passed from 
our sight.' 

Parnell arrived in C.!ork that evening, and reeeivisl 
a hearty welcome from his constituents, whom he 
tuldrtissed in a stirring spemrh, tlie keynote of wliitdi 
%vaB * No blnglish dictatuun* ".riironglwut the day he 
was full of fight, and bore himself hriively; hut when 
night eamo on he showetl manih-mt signs of fiitigue, 
illness, worry, ami distress. 

Says lu8 old friend Mr. Ilorgan : 

* I rameiiilmr liis visit to (kirk after the fight in Pom** 
mittee Boom 115. I saw him in the Victoria Hotel 
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that night. He looked like a hunted hind ; his hair was 
dishevelled, his heard xuikiimpt, his eyes were wild and 
restless. The room was full of people. He sat down 
to a chop ; but he only made a pretence of eating. J 
did not like to speak to him, but his eye rested on me 
and lie called mo to him. I sat near him, and wc 
talked generally. After a time the waiter came to him 
and said, “Would you wish to see your room, Mr. 
ParneU?” Parnell said, “ Oh no. I am not going to 
sleep here. I am going to sloop with my friend, Mi\ 
Ilorgan.” I sent a messenger to my wife to say we 
should arrive in about an hour, and to have things 
ready. When wo arrived she received him very kindly, 
as if nothing had happened. She had sonro supper 
prepared for him, but ho said he would not take any- 
thing except a raw egg. We got him the raw egg, and 
the tumbler. Ho broke the egg into the tumbler and 
swallowed it at a gulp. He then said, “ That’s a very 
good egg. May I have another ’? ” and he swallowed 
that just the same. lie then said, “ I will now go 
to bed.” In the morning ho scut the maid for me 
about seven o’clock. I found him sitting in the bed 
drinking a tumblcM- of hot w'atiir. He said : ‘ I want to 
sec Sir John Arnot. I want to induce him to buy the 
Ponsonby Hstate, and to restore the evicted tenants. 
I must see him secretly. Clan you manage it V ” I Hai<l : 
“ No, that it was impossible ; that Arnot was an old 
man and could not come to him, and that if ho went 
to Arnot the whole town would know it.” After some, 
further talk he felt tlio project was hopeless, and aban- 
doned it.’ 

Before Parnoll’s departure from London ho had 
sent me a telegram, saying: ‘Como to Dublin as 
soon as possible.’ Sir John Pope Honnessy had 
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juHt cleclarcHl tliat lio wcnilcl Bupport Urn Catliolic liitT™ 
archy, who had on .DotHauhc'r 3 (.‘ondomiuid lYirrioirH 
loaderBhii> on moral groundn. I^irnoll was thim Ic^ft 
on tlui evo of iho (‘lootion without a candidat 4 n On 
Decendn'r II I Ktartcd for Dublin^ writing to Panioll 
saying that 1 W(u.ild go through with tlio huHinoBB, 
but still oxpriiHHing tho hoju^ that ho woidtl gcvt a 
botter man. In tlu^ moantimo, Mr. Vincnnt Hoully, 
a gontloman of wc^alth and ptmition, a *^ripporary 
landlord with popular Hympatliii‘H and a gomn-cam 
lumrt> had chivalnniHly jumpt^tl into tho bn‘aeh. * 1 
Htood for Kilkonny/ lu^ afttuavards naid to nu^ Oih a 
prcdoHt against tint publioaticni (»f (lladstcuu^'H Ittitor to 
iMtirloy. Explain it as tlu^y may» that was Muglish 
dii-tatiom* 

U was ('hara«’tt‘rislif (tf Purnt ll that ha\ ing urt'cpUnl 
Scnilly's t’uutUtiaturt^ tm tho nicirjunit of tho lltlg ho 
did md takii iln^ irouldo to otininmniratt? tin? fa«’t t«i 
imx * Hlmll 1 wim to O’Britni lad to cumi^?' Or. 
Ktniny ankod him at broakfaHt, * Ko/ said 1 h% * ho has 
stiirtiwl by tliis tiinci/ 

Dr, Konny oxplaitmd tliat I miglit bu turnod laudc 
rn nntit\ * No/ m%u\ thci Child, * bottor kit him ooino 
on. You can mead liim wluai lin arrivos and ondiiitt/ 
* Well/ I said, on hearing tho Doedor's oxplamitioii, * Ini 
has of couimi done wliat is right, hut why did you not 
wire and stop mo ? And what doos .l^irnoll t^xpotd 
iini to do now ? * *llit oxjnrtH you/ said tho Doedor, 
‘to coiiio to Kilkenny to holp Hoully.'* Anti wo hedh 
laughed . 

During the Kilkenny election someone said, * It m 
only Parnell who can do thcHo things, lie Iuik htien 
in tri^aty wiili three {’andidatoH, O’llriitti, Hcully, ami 
ilohii Kelly. He filially iioiiunates Hcully, and gets tlic 
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other two to como to Kilkenny to help Bcnlly, mid all 
throe wmk together like niggers.’ 

I arrived at Kilkentiy on Saturday eveuingj lluLLRh 
Dcconibor. The Parnellitos had practically taken 
possession of the Victoria Hotel. One room was given 
up to the Press. Almost all the rest of the hotel wiis 
lield by the supporters of the Ghic^f. I found the large 
coffee-room upstairs full of men. Some were at the 
table, dining, others wore seated on the lounge, more 
stood in clusters around. I was struck by tlui sihnice 
which prevailed. All spoke in whispers ; waiters stole 
softly in and out. Every individual seemed anxious to 
make no noise. It was like the stillnoBB of a sick-room. 
In a sense it was a sick-room. Btretclied on a number 
of chairs before the fire lay Parnell, sleeping. To me 
he looked like a dying man. * Ha’s been very ill,’ said 
Mr. J. J, O’Kelly, the one personal friend whom 
Parnell had in tlio whole party— the one man to whom 
he freely opened his mind, when, indeed, he opened it 
at all. *Ho’s been very ill, and we want to ged him to 
bed. A good night’s Kist would set him up.’ I dined 
in the Press room. About half an hour afhu'wards 
someone came to say that Panudl wisluKl to scai me. I 
found him sitting in an arm-chair. He looked paUuind 
exhausted, but the old fire still burned in his eyes. ' I 
am glad you have come,’ he said. 1 asked : ‘How does 
the fight go on ? ’ Ho replied : ‘ Tlujy have got at tluj 
miners in Castlecomcr ; Davitt did that ; they w^ere first 
in the field.’ ‘ Upon the whole, are you hopeful ? ’ I 
again asked. ‘ Yes,’ ho answered, ‘ but remember this 
is only the first battle of the campaign. If the 
priests were on your side,’ I said, ‘you would sweep 
the country from end to end.’ ‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘ it is 
the priests.’ Then, looking into the fire, he added : 
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' I do not blaiuo the peopUi for following the prientH. 
It in natural; but the prioBta are not good politieiil 
guidt‘H/ * Have you all the b'eniann at your back * I 
aHki‘d. ' Yi^H, in Ireland/ he answiu-ed, ‘America*?’ I 
Haiti. Vl nhall have them in America, tea)/ he replied. 
Koon after Mr. O’Kidly came up, and naid : * I think 
you luul l>etUir go to Inul. You have a big day b work 
btvfore you to-morrow. You had btdtca* have a good 
night’B rmV I'^arnell naid : ‘ Yen, 1 will go to my 
room.* 

Mr. O’Kelly wan right. A good night’H rent did m*i 
rarnell n\h Ntext nuu-ning lu^ whh a tuAV mam I 
wan ahau^ in t!u^ brttakfast-rotun when he came, 
dt)\vm * Htov arci ytm» this nmrning ‘? ’ 1 asktak * Vin*y 
well/ ht‘ answt*re<k with a jaunty shnkt‘ td ilut ht‘atk anti 
lottking very bright autl handstuntx * I want yt>u/ he. 
went oji, ‘ te iaktt charge td my leiterH, Open tht‘m 
all ; h^t mt? havtt tlumtt yt»u think impttrtani, deHinty th«i 
rent. KtH*p all tlm ttdt'gramH unopeiuHl until 1 return 
eiich evening/ A couple of liourH latrtr he mounted 
the drag at tl'ie door, to drive to aome outlying dintriid ; 
and one coiiltl not luilp being impreBBeil by Iuh appt^ar* 
iince when, m the crowd cdieeretl enthuKia»ticaliy, lie 
raiHi!il Im hat and lanviid witli that kingly air wlikdi 
was his idiief cdiaracUauHtic. 

On M^onday niglit he did not riiturn to Kilkenny. 
Meanwdnle a committi?e cd six laid been formed to 
manage the electiom I'he committee was a failure, 
Tluat-i wiiHiigood deal <d talk, a good deal cd discusHton, 
a good deal of indt*ciHion, and no practical w*ork. 
About ten okdock on Monday night, as the committee, 
mt in Holemn conclave, everybody proposing something 
but nobody agreeing to iwiything, the door opem!d and 
a messenger from Pamell entered. * I limit come from 
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the Chief,’ ho Rai<l. Up to that momont there had 
been a hahel of talk in the room. Now there was 
dead silence. ‘ What does he say ? ’ asked the chair- 
man of the committee. ‘ lie says that this committee 
must bo broken up,’ was the quick answer ; and every- 
one burst into laughter. The Chief was eight or ten 
miles away from the scene of the committee’s labours, 
but had ho been on tho spot, had he witue.HS(‘d the 
operations of tho committee, he could not have arrived 
at a sounder decision. Everyone in tho room fcslt that. 
‘ Well, and w'hat’s to be done V ’ asked the chairman. 
‘ Ho says that one man is to remain hero and take 
charge of tho whole work. He can have a local 
assistant if ho likes. Tho rest of you must bo dis- 
tributed over tho division. One person must direct 
operations from tho contro.’ ‘ Well, who is that person 
to bo ? ’ said the lato chairman of tho defunct com- 
mittee. ‘L.,’ was tho answer. ‘Why L.?’ said tho 
cx-chairman. ‘ Because tho Cliief thinks ho can kecip 
us in touch with our friends in London and in Dublin.’ 
And so it was settled. ‘If I am to. he in charge'.,’ said 

L., ‘I must have tlic assistance of ,’ naming a 

Eeiiian. ‘Well,’ said the Parliamentarians, ‘you had 
bettor bo careful. You may raise a spirit which you 
cannot lay.’ ‘That’s nonsense,’ said Jj. ‘ TIu! spirit 
is raised already, and raised by Parnell. This town of 
Kilkenny is hold by Eenians, and Parnell could not 
carry on tho figlit for a week without tlie h'enians. 
At this momont tho Fenian in question burst into the 
room. ‘Where is Mr. Parnell ‘i:*’ ho askod. He was 
told that Parnoll would not return to Kilkenny that 
night. ‘Well,’ ho said, ‘ Mr. Parnell made an appoint- 
ment with me here at ton o’clock, and if Mr. Parnell 
does not keep his appointments with mo I shall leave 
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tho town at oncu/ *Tlu8 annoimcoiuout had a startling 
tdTtHtt, and tho ParlianumtarianH hogan to explain. ^ I 
want no oxplanalioim/ said tho Fonian. * Wo are hero 
to holp Mr, Oarntdl ; wo aro not paid by him. We are 
not bin ptnipli*. Ho must koc^p his appointments/ 
And hi* flow ont td the room as suddiudy as he had 
tmtoroil it. * \Vi4k gontlomon/ said Ij,, as soon as ho 
had gonoi *what di) you say now? Are you going to 
ignore—-/ * I say/ answtn'od tho ox-ediairman, Hhat 
wo had bottm* obey Harnoll. Ho has named a man to 
work tho whole businoHS. lad him have all re- 
sponHibility/ 

T'hat night H. anil took eoiinstd ti^gedhor, and 
nc*xt ilay the nHOnbors of tbti lato eommitUH) worn 
iliHlrilnitinl tivii' llMMlivisitm. On Montlay night Pjirnoll 
riduritink and riiiuiinod fi»r sonn? iimt! in (’ioisiiltatiou 
with - » wlit*.’4! in«h*t*tk fornunl tin? van cd’ tho 

Parnollito army. 

The oliHdiini liiHt4»d for ion ilays. During that time 
Diiriutll showed w'onderfnl vigour for a man in failing 
heiilth* gtdng front end to end of the division, speakings 
working, cliititding, roturniitg aaoh niglit mucdi fatigtuKl, 
retiring early tet rust, and coming clown next morning 
full of light and energy. * Wliilo I have iny life/ he 
said at Kilkenny two days hoforo the polling, 0l will 
go from ono eonstituone-y to anoihor, from one city to 
lyioifitn*, from onn town and village! and parish to 
itiiotliiS*, to put wltat I know is tho trutli lioforo tho 
|iecijilti/ At CAmiIi..temiitjr, wlttu’o tho rival parties 
liitii, Diiviti scsit a moHsago proposing that both of 
tliiiin ftltotild sjtoiik sklo by sido from tho samo drag 
and itiiHWcir ciitoli other*H spoocdies. * Toll liim/ said 
l^tiriiell, with a grim smile at tho grotcmcpionass of tho 
prri|iiisa!, * iliiit 1 have came to figlifc, not to treat/ 
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Davitt attacked him for ‘ appealing in his despera- 
tion to the hillside men and the Fenian sentiment of 
the country/ adding : ‘ It would be a piece of criminal 
folly in Mr. Parnell to lead the young men of the 
country to face the might of England in the field.’ 
Parnell replied in a stirring speech, addressed to the 
‘ physical force men/ from the window of the Victoria 
Hotel, Kilkenny, defining his position towards them 
with characteristic precision and frankness : 

‘I have, in answer to this, to announce, in no 
undecided tones and with a clear voice, that I have 
appealed to no section of my country. My appeal has 
been made to the whole Irish race, and if the young 
men are distinguished amongst my supporters it is 
because they know what I have promised them I will 
do. I have not promised to lead them against the 
armed might of England, I have told them that, so 
long as I can maintain an independent Irish party in the 
English Parliament, there is hope of winning our legisla- 
tive independence by constitutional means. I have said 
that, and I repeat it to-night. Hear it again. So long 
as we can keep our Irish party pure and undefiled from 
any contact or fusion with any English parliamentary 
party, independent and upright, there is good reason 
for us to hope that we shall 'win legislative independence 
for Ireland by constitutional means. So long as such 
a party exists I will remain at its head. But when it 
appears to me that it is impossible to obtain Home 
Buie for Ireland by constitutional means, I have said 
this — and this is the extent and limit of my pledge, 
that is the pledge which has been accepted by the 
young men of Ireland, whom Michael Davitt in his 
derision calls the hillside men — ^I have said that when 
it is clear to me that I can no longer hope to obtain 
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our constitution by cojuKtitutional atul parliamentary 
moans, I will in a moment so diiclaro it to the people 
of Irolarul, and, roturninj' at tlui head of my party, I 
will take counsel with you as to the next step. That, 
fellow-countrynuin, is tho natuiHi and extent of my 
doclamtion, which 1 made in Cork in ’HO which was 
accepted then hy my constituents when they placed mo 
at tho head of tho poll in succession tfi my lato friend 
Joseph Bouayne. That phsdg«s was acteepted hy tho 
whole of Irelaml — hy tho liillsidci men and every other 
man in the country as a just position for me to take up 
and to fifjht this constitutional battle from. I have 
not in any sense, net iti one iota, departed from it. 1 
stand on the same j'rounil to-night as I did theti, and 
if the young men of Ireland lorn! trustcil me it is 
bt'causo tln^y know that I am not a mere Parliamen- 
tarian ; that I can he trusted to kt!cp my word tt> them 
to go as far as a brave and honest lasart can go on this 
parliamentary alliance, nn»l test it to the uttermost, 
and that when and if I find it useless and unavailing 
to pomovoro further, they can d«|Hjnd ui>on me to tell 
them so. ... I Imve stootl on tho sajjm platform, 
I liavo remained true to tho same declarations and tho 
samo pledges, arid when anybody has tho audacity to 
taunt mo with Iwiing a hillside man I say to him I 
am what I am beeauso I am known to l>o an honest, and 
an imchaiiging Irishman.’ 

It would bo idle to dojiy that tho struggle at Kil- 
kenny W'as a fight between Parnellismp/us Fenianism 
and tho Churcli. Mr. (Ihulstono and the Liberals 
iiiflnonced, indeed dominated, the majority of tiro Irish 
mombors. But tho prittsts, and tho priests alone, in- 
fluenced and doiiiinated the oUictors of North Kilkenny. 
I will give an illustration of wiiat I moan. In one 
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district —Kilmanagh —the parish priest, h’atlier Mnrj)liy, 
supported Parnell. In that district Parnell had a 
majority. In every otiior district the parish priest 
was against him, and in every other district he was 
boaton. ‘ Do any of the Parlianusntarians,’ 1 asked a 
Fenian, ‘ count in this light ' ‘ Not on<>,* he answered ; 

‘Iloaly is lighting like a devil, hut only for the priests 
and the police lie could not remain in the constituency 
for an hour. The only power in In'Iand that can stand 
up to Parnell is the Church, and the only power that 
cin stand up to the Church is b’eniauism.’ Parnell felt 
the preH.sure of the priests at livi'ry turn. Hut only on 
ono occasion did I see him show irritation or anger. 
It was stated that the priests intendtsl to act as per- 
sonation agents on the day of the jdcciion. ‘They 
shall not act as personation agents,* he said with un- 
usual excitement ; ‘ it is illegal.' Homeotu' pointed out 
that it was not illegal, however undeHiralde. ‘ They 
shall not act,’ he repeated with (uiergy. protest 
must ho prepared at once, and stmt t«> the shcinlT.' Two 
days later Mr. Scully handed me the protest, saying : 

‘ Parnell insists upon this being stmt to the sheriff, but 
I think it is a mistake every way. The priests have a 
legal right to tu:t. I wish you wouUl seo Parnell.' I 
woiit into the coffee-room, whore Parnell was sitting on 
the lounge, apart from everyone, luul looking a very 
unusual thing — decidedly sulky. I sat near him and said, 
holding up the protest : ‘ I want to talk to you about 
this. Will you give mo five minutes? ' 'X will give 
you an hour if you like,’ he said, with a grim expression ; 
‘ you can talk away.’ I said I thought the protest was 
■a mistake, that it would have no legal effect, and that 
I was doubtful whether it would have a xiseful political 
effect. He said it was a mischievous practice and 
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should bo stopped. After soitu! more convcreiition I 
said : ‘ You are drawing the sword on the wIioUj onlur 
instead of obpKiting to the action of any individual 
priest. O'Conmsll could afford to do this ; you can’t. 
If the priests hav«5 to he fought, they nutst bt> fought 
hy (Jatholies, not hy I'rotestants.’ ‘ Ah ! now,’ he said, 
‘you have said sonudhing wliich is quite true. A 
Protestant leader nmst not do this. But the system 
must be stopptul. You (’.atludies must 8ti>p it. The 
priests tlummtdvtfs must be got to stse that it is wrong.’ 

‘ Hhall I tear this?’ I said, holding up the prtdest. 
‘Yes,’ he answered, with his tihl pleasant and winning 
smile. 

ff’lu! polling took plaets on l>ueeniher ‘2'i. 'I’hat 
night Pariudl, fresh from visiting almost all the polling 
stations, cam<! into a room in the lethd a here 1 sat 
alone. ‘ I wish to he alone,' he .saiil, ' See that no 
one comes in.’ He took off his eoat, hat, tnutller, sat 
near tlie (ire, removed his hoots anil sin’ks (which he 
carefully exaujined), warmed his feet, ami ri'iuained in 
a deep roverie for some twenty mimtles. Thtm, having 
put on another pair t»f hoots, lie stooil with his hack to 
the mantel-shelf and said, with a droll smile : • They 
aro making calculations in the other riKun of our 
majority. I think they will he surprised when the 
pell is (Icclared to-morrow. We have been well laiaten. 
But it is only the first battle of the campaign. 1 will 
contest every election in the country. 1 will fight 
while I live '—a premise which he kept te the hitter 
end. Next morning tlio votes were counted. Tluao 
was no man in the room at the Court Houmh during 
that process who seemed to he in ladter himuntr or 
who looketl less anxious, though he wiitclied everything 
very carefully and was always on the alert, than Parnell. 

X 3 
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Davitt was walking xi]> and down at ono ond of tho 
room with nervous energy. I came and talked to him, 
‘ A nice scene this,’ he said. ‘ It reminds ino of what 
you sometimes see in tho Holy Land -Christians 
quarrelling with each otlior over Our Lord's tomb, 
while Mohammedan soldiem look on and keep tho 
peace. Hero are wo Irish Nationalists ready to fly at 
each other’s throats while these Ilnglish police stand 
by to keep order. It is perfectly disgraceful. What 
will ho (I’arnell) do now V I fe is beaten by at least 
1,000 votes.’ ‘ Well, Davitt,’ 1 replied, ‘ you ought to 
know him bettor than 1. He will fight on. One 
defeat, twenty defeats, won’t affect him. Ho will not 
take his dismissal from an Knglisluuan.’ Davitt shook 
his head sorrowfully. On rejoining I'nrnoll (who sat 
at the top of tho table near tho sheriff, keeping a keen 
eye on Mr. Healy — who was opposite - all tho timo), he 
said: ‘I see you have been talking to tho future leador 
of the Irish race at homo and abroad. Ho looks very 
uncomfortable. What is tho matter with him ? ’ 
‘Well,’ I replied, ‘Davitt at all events is not opposing 
■you at tho bidding of Mr. Cladstono. Ho took his 
line— rightly or wrongly— boforo Mr. Gladstone spoke. 
That is tho difference between him and the rest of 
your opponents.’ ‘ Yes,’ ho said, looking thoughtfully 
at Davitt, who still kept walking up and down. ‘ That 
is true, and ho has suffered too.’ 

About ono o’clock tho poll was declared : 

Pope Hennessy .... 2,527 

Vincent Scully .... 1,302 

• That night Parnell rotumod to Dublin, and addressed 
a large meeting of his followers gathered^ outside the 
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National Club in Ilutlaiul Square. ‘ I am blamed,’ be 
said, ‘ for rcfusin^f to leave Ireland I will not say to 
the mercy of Mr. (lladHtcme, but I will say to the rag- 
tag and l)c>b-tail of the blnglish Libenil party, and of 
the English I’rissa. These men did not give me my 
commission, and 1 will not rec(;ivo my dismissal from 
them.’ 
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THE BOUX.OGKK KEGOTIATIOKS 

The Kceno now cluingcB once more. Towardn the cud of 
DecomberMr. William O’Brien arrived at Boiilognofroxn 
America. He conld not return to Ireland as a warrant 
was still out for his arrest,^ Ho was anxious to sec 
Pamoll with a view of discussing the ixossibilitioB of 
peace, rarncll, it mixst be said, had now little faith 
in ending the struggle by diplomatic action. He 
bedieved the fight would have to be fought out to the 
end. Yet, yielding to the wisluis of his colleagues, ho 
consented to meet Mr. O’Jh'icm at Boulogne. In the 
closing days of the old year eross(ul the (duinnel 
accomimnied by Mr. John Ihulniond, Mr. William 
iiedmond, Mr. fJ. .1, Clancy, Mr. Henry (lampbtdl, and 
Mr. Viiuunit Hciilly. Mr. John Kedmond has given 
mo an account of the nuuiting IndAveen the Chi(vf aiul 
Iris old li(nitenant. 

‘ When we arrived we went to an hottd. O’lirien 
rushed up gushiiigly to nuuit Parncdl, who was ex- 
tremely roBorvcKl and cold. He saluted OMIritm just as 

* Warmata wor« out for llto arrt‘Ht both ot Mr. OMIrIru and Mr. 
Billon. They had, aa I have already nuuiUtaied, eaaaped from Ireland 
in Auguat IBilO, by tho help of a Fenian who carried them acitwa the 
Channel to Franco in a private yacht. Aftcrwardii, when Mr, O’llrion 
and Mr. Billon doiertod Parnoll, thi« Fonlan -a bluff and witty lievolu« 
tionwt— mid : * Ah, when I had them in the middle of the Clmnnel, 
why didnT I drop them there ? * 
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if lie had soon Iiiiii yostiirday, and as if there wore 
nothing spticial going forward. O’lkien plunged into 
business at once. “ Oh no, William,” said Parnell, “ I 
must get something to cat first.” Then he ordered 
luncheon and wo all sat down and ate. When luncheon 
was over I'arnell said : “ Now, William, wo will talk.” 
Wo then adjourned to another room. Parnell remained 
silent, reserved, cold. lie did not in any way encourage 
O’Brien to talk. He looked around at the rest of us, 
as much as to say, “Well, wliat the devil do you 
all want’i'” The rest of us soon withdrew, leaving 
Parnell and O’Brien togetlu*r. After sometime O'Brien 
rejoined us. He. looktnl utterly llahbergastod, said it 
was all over, and that Burmdl had no intention of 
doing anything. I asked him if he had made any 
proposals to I’arnell, or if In* had any jiroposals to make. 
He saitl that he had pniposals, hut did not snhmit tlnun 
to I’arnell, as I’arnell seemed S(» unwilling to talk. He 
then stated the proposals to me, wliieh vvtu'u suh- 
stantiaily, so far as I can now remeinlau', these : 

‘ 1. The retraction of the hishops' manifesto. 

“2. Home acknowledgment from Mr. tlladstone 
that the puhlication of his lettesr was preeipitato ami 
imwlvisahlm 

‘ :k A meeting of the whole party in Duhlin with 
Parnell in the chair ; acknowledgment of tho infor- 
mality of Mr. McCarthy’s election as chairman. 

‘4, Voluntary resignation of Parnell, who should, 
however, remain J’resideut of the National I.ioague. 

‘ 5. Kkiction of a temporary ehairman. 

‘0. Appointment of Dillon as chairman. 

' I went immediati’ly to Parnell, and told him of 
these proposals. “ Ah, now," he said, “ we have sonui- 
thing specific to go upctii. fjct O'Brien come hack,” 
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^O’Brien came back, and these points were discussed^ 
Parnell said at once that he would not accept the 
chairmanship of Dillon, but he would with pleasure 
accept the chairmanship of O’Brien, O’Brien and 
I then went out and wired to Dillon, saying that 
Parnell had proposed that O’Brien should be leader of 
the party, Dillon wired back, warning O’Brien to ber 
ware of Parnell, and not to trust him. Such at least 
is my recollection of the substance of the telegram. 
Next day Parnell returned to London, and I went to 
Paris with O’Brien, where I remained for some eight 
or ten days. Nothing so far was settled.’ 

Soon after his return to London Parnell wrote 
(January 1, 1891) to Mr. O’Brien, saying that he feared 
the latter’s proposals were impracticable. He, how-t 
ever, had a counter-proposal to make. This proposal 
was nothing more nor less than a revival of the Clancy 
compromise, Having set out the details of the com- 
promise, Parnell went on : 

Parnell to Mr, O'Brien 

'My proposal now is : (1) That you should 

suggest to Mr. McCarthy to obtain an interview 
with Mr. G-ladstone at Hawarden, and ask from 
him a memorandum expressing the intentions of 
himself and his colleagues upon these views and 
details, as explained by the delegates in their interview 
with Mr. Gladstone on December 5. (2) That Mr. 

McCarthy should transfer this memorandum to your 
custody, and that if, after a consultation between your- 
self and myself, it should be found that its terms are 
satisfactory, I should forthwith announce my retire- 
ment from the chairmanship of the party. (3) That 
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the terms of this memorandum should not be disclosed 
to any other person until after the introduction of the 
Home Eule Bill, and not then unless this Bill failed to 
carry out those terms; but. that if the Bill were 
satisfactory I should be permitted to publish the 
memorandum after the passing of the former into law. 
I would agree that instead of adopting the limit of two 
years as the period in which the constabulary should 
be disarmed and turned into a civil force, and handed 
over to the Irish Executive, the term might be 
extended to five years ; but I regard the fixing of some 
term of years for this in the Bill of the most vital 
importance. I also send you the inclosed copy of the 
clause of the Bill of 1886 relating to the Metropolitan 
Police and Constabulary. I do not think it necessary 
to insist upon the charge for the latter during the 
period of probation being paid out of the Imperial 
funds, as I do not wish to increase Mr. Gladstone’s 
difficulties. 

‘P.S. — It should be noted that Gladstone can 
scarcely refuse to communicate with Mr. McCarthy on 
these subjects, as, in his letter to the delegates, he 
stated that as soon as the question of the leadership of 
the party was settled he would be in a position to 
open confidential communications again, and he has 
publicly acknowledged Mr. McCarthy’s election as 
valid.’ 

It will be seen by this letter that Parnell simply 
held the ground which he had taken up in Committee 
Boom 15. There he had said : ' If you sell me, see that 
you get value.’ 

The value he suggested was satisfactory assur- 
ances from the Liberal party on the subjects of the 
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land and the police. The only new condition whicb- 
he imported was, that he and Mr. O’Brien should 
alone be the judges of the satisfactoriness of th^ 
Liberal assurances. To this letter Mr. O’BrierJ- 
replied : 


Mr. O'Brien to Parnell 

‘4th, 1st, ’91 

‘ My deae Mb. Pabnell, — I received your letter 
and have given as much thought as I was able to tha 
important proposal it contained. If, as on the first 
reading of your letter there seemed to be some likeli- 
hood, you were disposed to drop the objection to 
McCarthy’s continuance in the chairmanship, tha 
new proposal would seem to diminish the difl&culties of 
conciliating English opinion. If, however, your first 
determination on that point remains unchanged, 
the necessity which the Hawarden plan involves, of 
employing McCarthy in a transaction so painful to 
himself personally would seem to me to raise a for- 
midable obstacle to that form of securing the guarantees 
desired. I have been turning the matter over in my 
mind as to another way in which equally satisfactory 
results might be obtained, and when we meet in 
Boulogne on Tuesday I hope to be able to submit it 
with sufficient definiteness to enable us to thrash it 
out with some prospect of an immediate and satisfactory 
agreement. Those who are bent on thwarting peace 
at any price are building great hopes upon delays or 
breakdowns of our Boulogne negotiations ; but I am 
beginning to entertain some real hope that with 
promptness and good feeling on both sides we may 
still be able to hit upon some agreement that will 
relieve the country from an appalling prospect, and 
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that ncithcv you nor I will have any reason to regret 
hereafter. 

‘ Believe me, my dear Mr. Parnell, 

‘ I'lver sincerely yours, 

‘WlUCilAM O’Bmbk.’ 

Btisidcs sending this letter to Parnell, Mr. O’Brien 
despatched the following telegram to Mr. Harrington : 

Mr. O'Jiricn to Mr. Harrington 
[TKiaiun.VM] 

‘Does new proposal mean withdrawal ohjoction to 
McCarthy continuing chairman V I jethT not clear on 
that point. It McCarthy continues chairman think 
m^w proposal feasihh', ami would do best to carry it 
out.' 

Mr. Harrington rejdied : 

Mr. Harrington to Mr. O'lirivn 

‘Proposal is suhjttct to your acct'ptance of tdinir- 
manship, and you alone. Wo are with Chu»f in that. 
Ho would depend on you alone to consider his foidings 
and consult. Your mesHago raises my ho|Hi8. (lod 
hless your efforts.’ 

The ‘other way ’ rtiforred to hy Mr. O’Brien, ‘in 
whicdi equally satisfactory results might las {>l)taine<l,’ 
was: (1) ((lection of Mr. O’Brien as chairman: (*2) 
visit of Mr. 0’Bri(!n to Hawarden to obtain asHuranccs 
from Mr. Gladstonis; (d) resignation of Mr. O'Brien 
if the assurances were not satisfactory, and his adhe- 
sion to I'ariiell. 

It must not he suppostid that in making thi.s pro- 
posal Mr. O’Brien was animahsd hymotive.H of per.sunal 
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ambition. I^ar from it. He had no desire to become 
chairman of the party ; his sole object in these nego- 
tiations was to . make peace, and finding ‘ Parnell 
strongly opposed to the chairmanship of Mr. McCarthy 
and Mr. Dillon, he made this suggestion in the hope of 
getting oYer the difficulty. He thought it was un- 
reasonable to send Mr. McCarthy to Hawarden on the 
understanding that, whether he got satisfactory assur- 
ances or not, he should retire from the chair. Mr. 
Hedmond was, as I have said, in Paris at this time, 
and knew all about Mr. O’Brien’s new plan. On 
J anuary 5 he wired to Parnell : ' O’Brien wrote you 
yesterday. Let nothing prevent your meeting us 
to-morrow.’ 

On Tuesday, January 6, Parnell came to Boulogne. 
‘ I saw him alone first,’ says Mr. Bedmond, ‘ and we 
had a short private talk about O’Brien’s new plan. 
He said nothing, but looked at me with an amused, 
and an amusing, smile. I could not help feeling 
what a pair of children O’Brien and I were in the 
hands of this man. The meaning of the smile was as 
plain as words. It meant : ‘‘ Well, really, you are 
excellent fellows, right good fellows, but ’pon my 

soul a d d pair of fools ; sending William O’Brien 

to Hawarden to negotiate with Mr. Gladstone ! De- 
lightful.” Well, he simply smiled William O’Brien’s 
plan out of existence, and stuck to his original proposal. 
Next day he went back to London, and I went with 
him.’ 

On January 9 Mr. O’Brien (who had been all the 
time in communication with Mr. McCarthy, Mr. 
Sexton, and Mr. Dillon) wired to Parnell from 
Boulogne : ‘ McCarthy and Sexton come to-day ; diffi- 
culties with D.’ 
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Parnell continued to stick with characteristic 
tenacity to his original position : 

(1) Satisfactory assurances from the Liberals. 

(2) Parnell and O’Brien alone to be judges of the 
satisfactoriness of the assurances. 

Mr. O’Brien tried to persuade him to allow Mr. 
McCarthy to have a voice in deciding the question, but 
in vain. 

Mr. O'Brien to Parnell 
[Telegbam] 

‘ Boulogne : January 18. 

* Indications favourable, presume no objection to 
McCarthy’s voice as to satisfactoriness of assurances if 
obtained,’ 

Parnell to Mr. O'Brien 

[Limerick] 

‘ While at all times willing to consult with 
McCarthy upon any points of special difficulty which 
may from time to time arise, I am obliged to ask that 
the terms of the memorandum shall be adhered to, 
which provide that you and I shall be the sole and 
final judges,’ 

On one point only Parnell gave way. He agreed 
finally to accept Mr. Dillon as chairman of the party. 

While these letters and telegrams were passing Mr. 
O’Brien was in touch with the Liberal leaders, and 
towards the end of January he received assurances 
which he seems to have regarded as more or less satis- 
factory. By this time also Mr. Dillon had arrived in; 
France from America, and on January 30 Mr. O’Brien 
wired to Parnell to come to Calais for further 'c6n^ 
sultatioBi ■' .. ’ . ■ ; : 
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Mr, O'Brien to Parnell 
[Telegeam] 

‘January 30. 

'Just received materials for final decision. Most 
important you sliould see [them] at once. If you could 
cross to Calais, or anywhere else to-night, would meet 
you with Dillon.’ 

Parnell went to Calais, and met Mr. O’Brien and 
Mr. Dillon. The Liberal assurances were then sub- 
mitted to him, and he considered them unsatisfactory ; 
but this was not the only trouble. Mr. O’Brien had 
looked forward with hope to the meeting between 
Parnell and Mr. Dillon. He believed the meeting 
would make for peace. He was woefully disappointed. 
Mr. Dillon succeeded completely in getting Parnell’s 
back up, adding seriously to the difficulties of the 
situation. He seemed specially to have offended 
Parnell by proposing that he (Mr. Dillon) should have 
a voice in the distribution of the Paris funds. These 
funds were held by three trustees, of whom Parnell 
was one. It was agreed that any two of the trustees 
might draw on the funds, provided that Parnell was 
always one of the two. Mr. Dillon now proposed that 
the funds might be drawn without the intervention 
of Parnell ; that, in fact, Mr. Dillon should take 
the place that Parnell had hitherto held. Parnell 
scornfully brushed aside this proposal, and broke off 
relations with Mr. DiUon altogether, though to the end 
he remained on friendly terms with Mr. O’Brien; 

On Pebruary 4 he wrote to Dr. Kenny : ' I went to 
€Mais to Monday night to see O’Brien; he had 
received the draft of a letter proposed to be written^; 
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and purporting to moot my requirements, but I found 
it of an illusory character, and think that I succoodod 
in showing him that it was so. Ho will ondoavour to 
obtain the necessary amondmonts to the draft.’ 

The Calais mooting sooms to have boon a turning 
point in the negotiations, and Parnoirs next letter— a 
mastin-pioco in diplomatic .A'/jme— was couched in less 
conciliatory terms. It was addnsssod to Mr. Gill, an 
Anti-Paruollite Irish member, who was a channel of 
communication between Mr. O’Briou and Parnell, and 
between Mr. hlorloy and Mr. O’Brien. 

Pdrncll to Mr. Cl ill 

‘February 6, IHfll. 

‘INIy UK.vit tin,!,, I have o.arefnlly considered tins 
position ereate<l by the information eoisvey<Hl to nns hy 
yetu yestenhiy, us to the new proposals and deisiands of 
tlu! liihi'ral Itiadtas, and it appeas's to nus to be a very 
grave outs, and to add mattsrially to tins difliculties 
atteutling a peaceable stslution. Ptsu will rtsmember 
that under the memorandum of agnsement arrived at 
betwetsn O’Brien and myself more than a month sincts 
at Boulogne it was provided that tins judgment as to 
whether the intentiotis of Mr. Gladstone were in 
accordancts upon ctsrtain vital points with tlio views 
expressed in tliat agreement was to bo given by myself 
and O’Brien acting in conjunction, and that I have 
since felt myself obliged to dticline a proposal from 
O’Brien to add another person to our number for the 
perfonnance of that duty. In addition you are aware 
that last Tuesday I met O’Brien at Calais for tins 
purpose of coming to a final decision with him as to 
the sufficiency of a draft memorandum respecting the 
views of the Liberal loaders which ho hiul obtained, 
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and which, although at first sight it appeared to hini to 
be sufficient, after a consultation with me was found 
to require considerable alteration and modification in' 
order to secure the necessary guarantees regarding the 
vital points in question. 

* You now inform me that a new condition is insisted 
upon for the continuance of further negotiations — viz. 
that the question of the sufficiency of the guarantee is 
to be decided upon by O’Brien apart from me, and in 
conjunction with I know not whom, that he is to see 
the draft of the proposed public statement, and that he 
must bind himself to accept it as satisfactory before it 
is published, while I am not to be permitted to see it, 
to judge of its satisfactory character, or to have a voice 
in the grave and weighty decision which O’Brien and 
certain unknown persons were thus called upon to give 
on my behalf as well as his own. I desire to say that I 
fully recognise the candour which O’Brien has shown 
in this matter, and the absence of any disposition on 
his part to depart either from the spirit or the letter of 
our agreement without my knowledge and consent. It 
is unnecessary for me to enlarge upon the humiliating 
and disgraceful position in wffiich this fresh attempt at 
exaction on the part of the Liberal leaders would seem 
intended to place me. It suffices to say that my own 
self-respect — nor, I am confident, that of the Irish 
people — would permit me to occupy it for a single 
moment. Besides this consideration, I could not, with 
any regard for my public responsibility and declarations 
upon the vital points in reference to which assurances 
are required, surrender into unknown hands, or eVeh 
into the hands of O’Brien, my right as to the sufficiency; 
of those a^urances and guarantees. But within thcl 
\ast hours informatioh of a most startling 
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character has reached me from a rolial)lc soxircc, which 
may render it neccissary for me to widen my position 
in these negotiations. It will he remembered that 
during the Ilawarden communication the one jjoint of 
the form upon which the views of the Ijilxiral leaders 
were not dtdinitely and ckuirly conveyed to me was 
that regarding the (juestion of the retention of the 
Irish members at Westminster. Jt was repnisented to 
mo that the unauimovjs opinion was in favour of 
permanently redlining a reduced numlxu', thirty-four, 
as the symbol of Imperial unity, but not with a view of 
affording grounds, occasions, or prtsUixts tor Impcirial 
interferenc(i in Irish national eonctu'ns, it Ixnng he.ld 
most projMU-ly that tlu! j)ermanent retention of a largo 
number would afford such grounds. 

‘ Mut from the information iHicently conveyed to me 
r<!f(!rre<l t<) above, it would appi'ar that this decision 
has b(!en recojisidcriHl, and that it is now most prohaVde 
that tlie Irish members in their full strength will be 
pennanently retained. This prospetd, following so 
closely upon the orders of the “ Pall Mall (las'.ette *' 
that it must be so, is ominous and most alarming. 

‘ In 1880 the second reaiHng of the Homo Itule Bill, 
as I can prove by documentary evidence, was lost 
because the Liberal hiaders declined till too late to agree 
to the retention of any Irish members in any shape or 
for any purposm This resolve was formed because the 
Irish party from 1880 to IHB.*) have provtul their indts- 
pondonce, courage, and steadinosH on many a hard- 
fought field, and it was felt necessary to gtd rid of 
them at any cost. But the majority of the party ef 
to-day having lost tluiir indepeiulence and proved their 
devotion to tlie 1 jilnsral leiwlers, it is considered desirahle 
to keep them pennanently at WestminsteT for the 

vot. II. Y 
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purpose of English. Eadicalism, and as a standing pre- 
text for the exercise of the veto of the Imperial 
Parliament over the legislation of the Irish body. 

‘I refrain at present from going further into the 
matter, hut will conclude by saying that so long as the 
degrading condition referred to at the commencement 
of this letter is insisted upon by the Liberal leaders, 
I do not see how I can be a party to the further pro- 
gress of the negotiations. 

‘ My dear Gill, 

‘Tours very truly, 

^ChAS. S. Paerell.’ 

Mr. Gill replied instantly, praying for an ‘ immediate 
interview,’ and saying that the ‘first part of your 
letter is founded on a nusunderstanding which I can 
remove.’ 

Parnell answered : 

Farnell to Mr. Gill 

February 6, ’91. 

My dear Gill, — I have your letter of last night, 
and note that you say that the first part of mine to 
you of yesterday is founded on a misunderstanding 
which you can remove. Although I cannot see where 
there is any room on my part for misunderstanding 
the information which you conveyed^ I shall be very 
glad if it should turn out as you say, and in that case 
of course the negotiations could be resumed. Will you, 
then, kindly write and explain what the misunderstand- 
ing was and how you think it can be removed, as I 
fear it may not be possible for me to see you at the 
House of Commons this evening ? 

‘ Yours very truly, 

' Chas. S. Parnell/ 
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Mr. Gill wrote once more saying that he know 
* nothing whatever about tlusso coiulitious and i^ro- 
posals on the part of the. laiberal leadens of which yon 
spofik ’ ; adding, ‘ if anything t said in onr convoraatioii 
led you to form such an impression, it was an entiro 
misappreheuHion, arising possibly nut of my own oagor- 
nesa in hoping that these prolonged m'gotiations might 
bo brought to an end as (piickly as possible without 
further delay.’ 

Parnell replied : 

Panidl h> Mr. Gill 

Ftibniary 7. ’IM. 

'My uk.vu Gii,r,, “t am writing O’Hrien l>y thi.4 
ovening’s post upon the Kul»jeet of onr conver.sation on 
Wednesday, and fur the j>res<nit perhaps it would ho 
Imtter that tlu'. negotiations should he eoiuhudt'd hy 
correspondenet* hetwinm himself and me. As regardn 
your note just receive<i, I am sorry that 1 eannot agroo 
with you that it gives at all an aeeuratti aeeount of tho 
information you them e^onveyeul to me, although whiles 
you expressly stated tins oeinditiems, new to me, of tliej 
Xjitoral leaders, I agree that you did not say that ye)u 
spoke to mo on behalf of theun or at their reeiuest, nor 
diel I 80 intimate in my hitter eif Thursday. 

‘ Hineiereily yours, 

‘ (’IIA.H. S. I’.VIINKM,.’ 

On February K Mr. O'Briiin wreite to Parnell : 
‘There is not a shadetw e>f foundeitiun fur thts story 
which appears to have resaeilunl you of new pro- 
posals and demands of tliee I liberal leailers.’ Ort 
February 0 he wroltt again, saying ; 'What a woeful 
thing it would Ihs if negotiations werts hrokmi off •• luuhir 
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the inj&uencc of a misundorstanding for whicli there is not 
the smallest shred or shadow of foundation/’ ’ speak- 
ing of the ‘ atrocious calunmios ’ to which he had been 
subjected for trying to ‘prescirve you from humiliation/ 
deploring the ‘ unspeakably sad and tragic ’ turn affairs 
had taken, and weeping ovcir the ‘ terrible state of 
things that is befox'e the country/ 

The Chief replied impassively : 

Parnell to Mr, O'Brien 

Eabniary 10, 'OL 

‘ My dkah O’Buien, — I liavo received your kind 
nobos of the 8th and 9th instant, and I fully join with 
you in the expression regarding the unhappy situation 
that would be created if the negotiations were to ho 
broken off owing to any misunderstanding. But I 
have been much desirous since Wednesday of ascer- 
taining the nature of the alleged misundorstanding, 
with a view to its removal, and up to the present have 
entirely failed in obtaining any light, cither from your 
letters or those of Gill. Berhaps, however, I can 
facilitate matters by relating as clearly as possihlo what 
it was that fell from the latter at our scicuiul intiu-vicw 
on Wednesday, which gave rise to my lottcsr of Thurs- 
day. You will romembtir that as rcajueshid hy your 
telegram of h'riday week, advising me that you had 
obtained the materials for a final decision, I met you 
at Calais on Monday w'ook for the purpose of joining 
you in coming to a decision as to whether the intentions 
of Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues were in accordance 
with the views expressed in my original memorandum 
of agreement with you. You then showed mo a inomo- 
randum which you stated was the substance of a public 
letter which Mr. Gladstone was willing to write, con- 
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Ycying the assurance regarding the questions of the 
constabulary and the land. You seemed of ojpinion 
tliat such a letter in such terms would satisfy my 
conditions. But I was obliged to differ from you, and 
hoped that I had been so fortunate as to convince you 
of the reasonabki character of my objections, for you 
asked mo to amend the ixiemorandum in such a way as 
to cause it to carry out my views on the sxibjoct of the 
constal)ulaiy. Tliis was done, and it was arranged that 
I should imxit (HU in Ijondou the next day for the 
purpose of further considering the land brancli, and to 
confirm that portion riderring to the constabulary after 
refercnct^ to the statutes. It was at tliis interview that 
the origin of tlu^ pnustmt trouble arose. In speaking of 
the future course.' of the ncigotiations, I undcirstood Gill 
to staUi disilmd-ly tliat tlu^ Ijilxu’al lea-dcu’s nupiired to 
be assure.d that you would bci saiislitul with their pro- 
posed (Uadaration hidore tluy made it, and that I was 
not to scui tlie memorandum or know the particulars of 
the document upon which your judgment was to bo 
givem I asBunuKl that you would receive a memo- 
randum as at Galais, on which you would bo required 
to form and annoimco your judgment apart from me. 
I do not know wdiother 1 am entitled to put you any 
questions, but if you think not do not hesitate to 
decline to answer them. Are yon expected to form 
your judgment on tlio Bulhciency of the proposed 
assurances before they are made public? If so, wbat 
materials and of wliat character do you expect to 
receive for tliis purpose? And will you he able to 
share with me the facilities thus afforded to you, so 
that we may, if possible, come to a joint decision? 

^ Is it true, as indicated by a portion of your letter 
of the 8th, that you have already farmed an affirmative 
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opinion as to the sufficiency of the lueuiorandura you 
showed to me at Calais ? I have not time at present to 
advert to what I consider the great change produced in 
the situation by several of the pastoral letters of tho 
members of tho hierarchy just published. They create 
great doubts in my mind as to whether tho peace wo 
are struggling for is at all possible, and as to whether 
we are not compelled to face even greater and larger 
issues than those yet raised in this trouble. 

‘ Youra very truly, 

‘Cius. S. pAiiNErm.’ 

A short time afterwards tho negotiations were broken 
off, and Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien returned to 
England. They wore immediately arrested and lodged 
in Galway Gaol, whore they remained, without giving 
any sign, for four or five months. At tho end of that 
time they came out and declared against Parnell. So 
the Boulogne negotiations — tho ‘ so-called negotiations,’ 
as a distinguished Liberal scornfully said to me — came 
to an end ; not, however, until the Lilasral leathii-s had 
given some assuranctis anent the forthcoming Homo 
Eule Bill. These assurances wei-e in the following 
terms : (1) Tho land question was eitluir to bo settled 
by the Imperial Parliament simultaneously w'ith tho 
establishment of Homo Buie or within a limitcal period 
thereafter to bo specified in the Home Eule Bill, or tho 
power to deal with it was to bo given to the Irish 
Parliament. (2) Tho Irish constabulary was to bo 
converted by degrees, within a period not to (sxceed five 
years, into a purely civil force under the completo 
control of the Irish Patliamont.* 

The question has been raised whether I’aniell meant 

' Annual Register, 1891. 
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business in these Boulogne cmiferencas; whetlier ho 
went into the negotiations with the intention of making 
peace, or only for strategic purposes in carrying on the 
war. I asked an Anti-Barnellite wlio was concerned in 
the negotiations to give me his opinion on the point, 
lie said it was perhaps hard to tcdl ; hut on the whole 
he inclined to the view that tluire wcnts moments when 
Parnell meant peiM^o, and that again there WiU*e momenlB 
when he used the negotiations nunnsly hir strategic 
purposes. Other Anti-lhirnellitt*s wc^re. of opinion that 
the Chief was playing a strategit*, game all the tinu^, 
and playing it with his accuHtomed skill 

What was his strategy? To divide ilut Anti- Parncdlito 
forces (1) by drawing Dillon and O'Hnen away from 
Ilealy ; (2) hy drawing Odirien away from Dilltm ; 
(*'l) hy oui-nmiueuvring the thnM* in tlriail ; (4) by 

inviilving the. LilH*rals in frehli tlifrundlies and bringing 
them intiJ collision with their Irish allieH. In the first 
object lie Hitcciiedeil ctunplelely. Jlt^aly's voice was ftir 
war A mitrane4% and accorilitigly the llonlogne nego- 
tiations led to th«i opening of the hreiicli hetwiani him 
and Dillon and ()*lirieti wlikdi has not been ctoscKl to 
tins day. In tlio necaaid obj’eet he failei'b for O'Jirieti 
and Dillon sIockI togcdlmr to the etui But he scortid a 
success in another way. Very many people heliiivecl 
that O'Brien was really on the sicle cjf r*artiell, and that 
the relatioim hetwtatii Inmnelf and Dillon were strained 
if not sundercHl 

Wlum both went into gaul it was gntieridly thought 
tliat O'Brien was a ParuelHte and Dillt»ii an Aiiti- 
Parncillit(!. O’ Brien's ultimate diHdariition agaitmt 
PariH^l on leaving gaol eaused a rtnadsioii of popiiliir feel- 
ing against him wliadi !h^ has not recovered yet. Hiiine 
said : ‘ Why diet lie pose m the frieiel of Parindl ami 
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desert the Cliief iu the end ? ’ Others said : ‘ Why did 
he waste time over these Boulogne negotiations V If ho 
were not a fool ho would have known that nothing 
could have come of them.’ One set of people lost faith 
in his heart, another lost faith in his head. To this 
hour the Boulogne negotiations arc a stick with which 
Mr. Healy never fails to flagellate Mr. Dillon and Mr. 
O’Brien. The ‘ fighting Catholic curates ’ were driven 
to Mr. Iloaly’s side by what was called the Boulogne 
fiasco more than by anything else. ‘ Borne of tho 
seceders,’ said rarnell with bitter scorn— ‘ the majority 
of them — have changed only twice; Mr. Dillon and 
Mr. O’Brien have changed four times.’ 

Tho Liberal leaders looked upon IMr. Dillon and Mr. 
O’Brien as a pair of simplotons for allowing themselves 
to be drawn into negotiations with tlio most superb 
political strategist of the day, Mr. Gladstone alone 
excepted. But this was not the worst. There seemed 
a possibility that the Liberals might be caught in tho 
net which Mr. O’Brien was so innocently helping 
Parnell to spread. Tho Liberal tactics were, of course, 
obvious; Parnell was to be isolated, and O'Brien and 
Dillon were to bo kept out of his hands. The Inberals 
ultimately succeeded iir drawing Dillon and O’Brien out 
of ParneU’s hands, though in so dcung tlusy were forced 
to give assurances which would certainly never have 
been obtained but for the skilful operations of the Chief. 

I saw Parnell frequently during tho Boulogne nego- 
tiations, and indeed throughout tho wliolo of this last 
campaign. One evening in tho House of Commons I 
said to him : ‘ People don’t believe in those Boulogne 
negotiations ; they say that you are talking of peace, 
but that you moan war all the time.’ ‘ Oh, indeed,’ ho 
replied, smiling, ‘do they? Well, you know if you 
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%vaut peace you luust bo ready for war. We must show 
theao people that wo are net afraid to flffht.’ 

Auotlier evening at lOuKton 1 said to biin : ‘ You 
want a definite statement from Mr. (Hadstono about 
the next Home Ilulo Bill ‘ In writing,’ he inter- 

polated. ‘ Buppose you get it, what will you do ? ’ 

‘ I will ttill you that when 1 read the statement.’ I said : 

‘ It is diflicult for you to retire now. You might have 
rtdirtsd of your own accord-— you might have retired at 
the request of your own ptsople ; you cannot retire at 
the demand of an Knglishman. The divorce case is not 
the issue now. The issue is, whether an blnglishman, 
no matter low fritmdly, can veto the decision of air 
Irish party, wlndher the decision is right or wrong.’ 

‘ That is the issin?,’ he sai<l. 

I said : ‘ V<iu havt; <ontnict(ul fresh obligations 
too. Me.n who do not ludong to your party have <’omo 
in to help you to light out this issue ; y(Ui cannot treat 
over their heads.’ lie answered : ’ I will <'onsider every 
man who has helped me in whatever I do.’ Altcsrwards 
ho added : ‘ Some gocxl may come out of these negotia- 
tions. We may pin the Liberals to something definito 
yet.’ 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

NBABINa THE END 

While the Boulogne negotiations were proceeding 
Parnell continued to carry on the war in Ireland ; ho 
rested not a day, not an hour. Every Saturday night 
he left London for Dublin. On Sunday ho addressed a 
meeting in some part of the country. On Monday he was 
back in Dublin again to confer with his followers there, 
and to direct operations. On Tuesday ho returned to 
London, attended occasionally at the House of Commons, 
crossed when necessary to Boulogne, sometimes 
addressed meetings in England, and on Saturday 
started afresh to Ireland. 

‘ You are over-doing it,’ I said to him one night 
when he looked fatigued and harassed. ‘Yea,’ ho 
rejoined, ‘ I am doing the work of ton men ; but 
(suddenly) I fool right well. It docs mo good.’ There 
was nothing that displeased him more than the least 
suggestion that he could not stand this constant strain. 

In April tlicro was an election in North Sligo. 
Parnell put up a candidate ; but ho was beaten, after a 
fierce fight, though not by so largo a majority as the 
Anti-Pamollites had commanded in Kilkenny. In 
July there was another election in Carlow. Parnell 
again put up a candidate, and ho was again beaten. 
But these defeats did not relax his efforts. After the 
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Carlow election he ch^ivin'cul a Btirring speech, bidding 
his followiU'B to be of good cluuu* and tuiver to despair. 

* If,* he said, * we Bhcnild happcni to be beaten at 
the next goneral election, will form a solid rallying 
square of tlu^ 1,500 good men who voted for Ireland’s 
nationhood iii the County C’arlow, of the 2,500 heroes 
who voted for the same cause in North Kligo, and of the 
3,400 votcU’H in North Kilkcnmy who stood by the flag 
of Irish iiuhipendence.’ ^ 

I saw him often in Ijondon during his flying visits, 
when he rectnved rej>ortH and gave diri^ttions about tlm 
Parnellite organisation in England. Sometimes he 
was litth^ dispoHCHl to talk, cm other cjccaHions he was 
unusually convc^rsationaL 

Onc^ cu'teiing wt‘ sat togc^hcn* in the Smoking-room 
of ilui lloUHt^ of Conuinms. 11 Hmok<*d a eigar, 
sipjHHl a i’up of tc*i^ or c’offee, and leoketl rt'Hiful and 
almost gtmtal. Whcei tin* InisiiHnsH which I had conus 
to talk alamt was disposed td, lu^ said suddcmly and 
(IpnipoM of nothing, ‘What do you think of Ktiglisli 
alliiwuais ? * I said that I thouglvt an Irish alliance with 
an English party wm a mistake, for the English parly 
and fcu* the Irish. I rctferred to the carse of O’Coimciirs 
alliance with the Melbourne Ministry* lie said, * I 
know nothing about that. I am very igiujriyit* 1 
smiltHl * Yt^s,’ lie saitl, * I mean what I say. 1 am very 

* * I Iito't’ It t»f Mr. I*itrtii4l it*. thp, Cttrltiw sityfi 

Mr. Ciitrii’k 0‘llrii*ii, * I Ui liitti t»t»i «f thi* iliniticni 

Imllinlti, oil ! ■* Kuiii li«% ** ytm umni Miitg ll,** I hftil biii’tt iptmkitig all 
clay* iiticl f Wtt?i liH liuar»»i’ hh itit «il<l rntw, Inil li« iriKiMtrtl. iiiiti I hiwt ti> 
»liig il iin Wi41 ail I rtiitlil. Kp%t thiaii wan a ttiw4itig tti tha niiirkt*t 

I tiiiiili’ it itfirr-rli, aiiil ill tlit» nutria’ tif it rt^ft^rri^tl ta tha balliwl 
ftMftIri. It wit» vary atnl I f{tiiitin{ thii flrnl vptup * l*itrii<4l tiiriitHl 
niiiiwl iitnl will : ’* Sing it, aiiig It.'* Of ritnwti I rtiftwetl, but hii kti|}i 
|»iikiiig fiii» In lltn rllw all titn Ittitn, miylng j ** Hlriif it/* iiticl a ntiinljur c»f 
ffilltiwi rill tliii iiliillciriii, wntfing tin wan builnii it, Jfiiiintl him. Hut 1 lii'hl 
out. Tliti wlitilii llilng iwiiiot to hav« lunumitt him immi’i4«rly/ 
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ignorant of these things. I have read very little, but I 
am smart, and can pick up information quickly. 
Whatever you tell me about O’Connell you will find I 
will remember.’ I then told him the story of the 
Melbourne alliance, so far as I was able ; pointing out 
how it had ended in O’ConneU’s plunging into repeal, 
and in the Liberals afterwards fighting shy of Irish 
questions until the Fenian outbreak. The upshot of 
the alliance, I said, was that O’Connell lost faith in the 
British Parliament, and the Liberals felt that they had 
burned their fingers over Ireland, and accordingly tried 
to keep clear of the subject in the future. ‘ I agree,’ 
he said ; ‘ an English alliance is no use. It is a mistake 
to negotiate with an Englishman. He knows the 
business better than you do. He has had better train- 
ing, and he is sure, sooner or later, to get you on a bit 
of toast. You must keep within your own lines and be 
always ready to fight until you get what you want. 
I gained nothing by meeting Mr. Gladstone. I was no 
match for him. He got more out of me than I ever got 
out of him.’ ‘Why, ’I asked, ‘did you make a close alliance 
with the Liberals in 1886 ? ’ ‘ Some change had to be 

made,’ he answered. ‘ You see, they had come round to 
Home Buie. We could not go on fighting them as we 
did before their surrender.’ ‘But then, a close alliance 
was a mistake,’ I said ; ‘ even a Liberal said to me that 
it would have been better for the Irish and the Liberals 
to have moved on parallel lines than on the same line.’ 
‘ I did not,’ he answered, ‘ want a close alliance. I did 
not make a close alliance. I kept away from the 
Liberals as much as I could. You do not know how 
much they tried to get at me, how much I was 
worried. But I tried to keep away from them as much 
as I had ever done. I knew the danger of getting 
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ittixtxl up with I'jiif'liHh statoKmun. Tlusy only makes 
you {JEivo way, and 1 gave way a {froat dual too much.’ 

‘ Your puoplu miwlo a close alliance with tho Inborals,’ 

1 .said. ‘ 1 could nut help that.’ Ik* answered. ‘ They 
oujfht to have known my wishes. Tliey knesw all tho 
times I hael heien in pidelic lifes I avesielesd Englishmen. 

I eliel ne»t Want thesm to rush into English clubs, eir 
into Eniglish Society, as it is calletd. Yem talk of 
O'Coimell. What wesedel O’Cemnesll have desnes in my 
pejsition ? ’ I atiswesresd : ‘ Thts dilTeresnco bestweesn yeni 
anel O’Connetll is, that he always rennainesd at the wheseil, 
ye)u oftesu lest otlusrs run Ihes ship.’ ‘ Ah ! ’ hes respliesd 
with enesrgy, ‘ that was my mistake*, I admit it. 1 have 
not desniesd my faults. I e'eumnittesd many mistakess ; 
that was the grisate'st. 'I’liey eaill me* a dictator. I was 
not elictator enmugh. I alleiwcei lhe>ni to do too much. 
Hut tclesne’bing his list anel plae-ing it ({uie'tly on the 
table) that will ne»t happi'ii again. It is callesel my 
party. It is everylKiely’s party more than mine, t 
Ktipposo you think that 1 have nominated esvery 
mtnuksr of tho party. I have not ; other people nomi- 
natoel them. Look at — — (maiding his lumd towarels 
an Irish inenibesr who sat some elistanoo from us). 
I tejvv did he geit into 1‘arliament ? 1 will tell you. (J — ~ - 
(niHleling his he?ad in the elirection of anotlusr Irish 
memibe*r), (V™-™ came to me anel saiei, " Mr. ~ (I 
had ne've r Imard of him be feire) would make a useful 
lUfUibcr. lie! is a I’reiUistant. he is a landlord, he is an 
Oxfonl man, and he* is a gootl spenkesr. lie would bo 
useful in the English constituencie's,” “ Well,” 1 saiei, 
“ take him," and that was how Mr. — came intei 
ParUame!nt. I elare say he maki*s pretty sptH'clua, ami 
1 suppose ho thinks himsetlf agre*at Irish repre-sentative. 
I cuiiid give! you other cases of the same kind. Meest 
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of those men got in in this way.’ I said : ' Still yon are 
responsible. All these men owe their political existence 
to yon.’ ‘ I admit my responsibility. I am telling yon 
what was the practice. I did not bnild np a party of 
personal adherents. I took the nominees of others,’ he 
rejoined. ‘ I do not say I was blameless. I have 
never said it. Bnt was I to have no rest, was I to 
be always on the watch ? ’ I broke in : ‘A dictator 
can have no rest, he mnst be always on the watch.’ 
Withont heeding the interrnption, he went on, as was 
his wont, to finish his own train of thonght : ‘Was no 
allowance to be made for me ? I can assnre yon I am 
a man always ready to make allowances for everyone.’ 
He then shook the ashes from his cigar, stood np, and 
withont another word walked ont on the Terrace. 

Parnell was right. There was no man more ready 
to make allowances, no man more ready to forgive and 
to forget. A member of the party had (in the days 
before the split) grossly insnlted him. This individnal 
was snbseqnently driven ont of the National ranks, 
thongh not for this reason, bnt for his Whig leanings. 
Afterwards it was snggested that he shonld be bronght 
back. Parnell at once accepted the snggestion. 
‘Parnell was qnite willing,’ this ex-M.P. said to me, 
‘ to take me back, bnt Healy and Dillon objected, and 
the matter was let drop.’ Dnring the Special Com- 
mission it was snggested that Mr. Healy (for whom 
Parnell conld have had no love after the Galway 
election) shonld hold a brief. Parnell consented at 
once, Bnt Davitt strongly objected, and the snggestion 
was not, therefore, carried ont. ‘ Healy,’ said an old 
Fenian to Parnell, ‘seems to have the best political 
head of aU these people.’ ‘ He has the only political 
head among them,’ rejoined Parnell. 
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In some of lus spcochcs rin-uoll had made personal 
attacks on Mr. Gladstone. I thought these attacks un- 
deserved and told him so. lie said : ‘ What have I said ? ’ 
I replied, ‘You remember as wtsll as I.’ ‘I called 
him an old gcuitleman,’ he said. ‘ W(sll, he is an old 
gentleman ; there is no harm in that.’ I said : ‘ I wish 
you would take this matter seriously.’ ' Well, but,’ ho 
rcx)oatod, ‘ what have I said ? What have I called 
him ? Tell nu!.’ ‘ Well,’ I rejoined — ‘ you will probably 
smile, but it is not, after all, a smiling mattcr—you called 
him “a grand old spider.” I met Morley (who is not 
unfriendly to you) in the Lobby and ho said, “Do 
you think I can have anything to do with a man who 
called Mr. Gladstone ‘ a grand old KX)ider ’ ? ” ’ Darnell 
smiled and answisred : ‘ 1 think that is eomiilinientary — 
sx)inning all kinds of webs and devices, that’s just what 
he does.’ I saiil : * I wish you would take this matter 
seriously. It is really unworthy of you. No man has 
avoided jiersonalities all these yeara more than you. 
Why should you descend to them now ? ’ I’arnell 
(angrily) : ‘ You all come to mo to comidain. I am 
fighting with my back to the wall, and every blow I hit 
is criticised by my friends. You all forget how I anr 
attacked. You only come to find fault with mo. You 
are all against me.’ I said : ‘ I do not think you ought 
to say that. I f I w«sre against you I wotdd not bo hen;. 
T do not come as Mr. Gladstone’s friend; I come as 
yours, becauKe T feel it is unworthy of you,’ ‘ You aro 
right,’ he saiil, suddiuily placing his hand on my 
shouldisr; ‘ personal abuso is wrong. I have said theso 
things and hu’gottttn them as soon as I have said tliom. 
But you are right in talking about it.’ 

Upon another occasion I said that Mr. Gladstone 
(losorvod well of Ireland, adding, ' Almtwt all that has 
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been done for Ireland in my time has been done by Mr. 
Gladstone— Gladstone plus Fenianism, and plus yon.’ 
We then talked about the Fenians and separation. 
I said : ‘ Every Irish Nationalist would go for separation 
if he thought he could get it ; we are all Home Eulers 
because we do not believe separation is possible.’ After 
a pause he said, showing no disposition to continue the 
subject : ^ I have never gone for separation. I never 
said I would. The physical force men understand my 
position very well. I made it clear to them that I 
would be satisfied with a Parliament, and that I believed 
in our constitutional movement ; but I also said that if 
our constitutional movement failed, I could not then 
stand in the way of any man who wished to go further 
and to try other means. That was the position I always 
took up. I have never changed, and I stiU believe in 
our constitutional movement. I believe that with om' 
own Parliament, if England does not meddle, we can 

build up our country.’ I said : ‘ ,’ naming an old 

Fenian, ‘ says that there has been too much land and 
too little nationality in your movement all the time.’ 
'Does he suggest,’ rejoined Parnell, with a slight touch 
of sarcasm, ' that the land should have been neglected ? ’ 
No,’ I rejoined, 'but he thinks that you allowed it to 
overshadow the National movement.’ 

Parnell. ' That could not have been helped. 
Bemember the crisis of 1879. . There was distress and 
famine ; the tenants rushed the movement. Besides, the 
claims of the tenants were just in themselves, and ought 
to have been taken up.’ 'The Fenians,’ I said, 'are 
the real Nationalist force in Ireland.’ ' That is true,’ he 
rejoined. 

One of our last talks was about the Liberal leaders 
and the progress of Home Eule in England. He 
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Bpoko of the secoders. ‘ What do they expect ? ’ he 
said. ‘ Do they think that Home liulo is so near that 
sinyono may carry it throujifh now V ’ I replied : ‘ That 
is what they do think. I heard tliat one of them said : 
“ The ship has crossed the ocean. She is coming into 
port. Anyone can do the rest.” ’ A faint smile W'as 
the only response. ‘ Do they think,’ he continued, 
‘that the Liberal hsaders will carry Homo Buie? I 
say nothing about Mr. Gladstone now, but remembtu* 
Mr. Gladstone is an old man. He cannot live for over. 
1 agree that he means to establish some kind of Irish 
.Parliament. What kind ? 'Phat is the question I 
have always raised. He will l)e satisfied if he gives us 
any kind of Parliament. He is an old man, and ho 
c-annot wait. 1 am a young man, and I can afford to 
wait. I want a Parliaiiunit that we shall be able to 
keep and to work for our country, and if we do not get 
it this year or next 1 can wait for half a dozen years; 
but it must be a real Parliament when it comes. I 
grant you all you say about Mr. Gladstone’s power and 
intantions to establish a Parliament of some kind, but 
.Homo Bulo will not come in his time. We have to 
look to his succossora. Depend upon it I am saying 
what is true. Who w’ill bo his successors Who are 
the gentlemen whom the secedors trust? Name them 
to me, and I will tell you what I think.’ 

I named Mr. Morley. ‘ Ves,’ said Parnell, ‘ Mr. 
Morley has a good record. ! have always said that. 
But has Mr. Morhiy any influence in lOngland 
Do you think that Mr. Morley has the power to carry 
Home Buie? Will England follow him? Will the 
Diheml party follow him ? 1 do not think that Morley 
has any following in the country.’ 

I said : ‘ Well, there is Asquitli. He is a coming 
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man. Some people say lie may be the Liberal leader 
of the future.’ 

Parnell. ‘Yes, Mr. Asquith is a coming man, a 
very clever man ; but (looking me straight in the face) 
do you think Mr. Asquith is very keen about Home 
Eule? Do you think that he will risk anything for 
Home Eule ? Mr. Asquith won’t trouble about Home 
Eule, take my word for that.’ 

I said : ‘ There is Campbell-Bannerman. I hear 
that he is a very good fellow, and he made about as good 
an Irish Secretary as any of them.’ ‘ Yes,’ he replied, 
‘ I dare say he is a very good fellow, and as an Irish 
Secretary he left things alone (with a droll smile) — a 
sensible thing for an Irish Secretary. If they do not 
know anything they had better do nothing.’ I said : 
‘ The most objectionable Englishman is the English- 
man who suddenly wakes up and imagines he has 
discovered Ireland — the man who comes to you and 
says : “ You know I was a Home Euler before Mr. 
Gladstone.” ’ 

Parnell. ‘ Indeed, do they say that ? ’ 

‘ Oh yes,’ I replied. ‘ The first time I met Hugh 
Price Hughes he said : “ Why, you know I was a 
Home Euler before Mr. Gladstone.’ ” 

Parnell (passing over this irrelevant remark) said : 
‘ But do you think that Campbell-Bannerman has any 
influence ? ' He is not going to lead the Liberal party. 
„ I think he has no influence.’ 

I said : ‘Lord Eosebery. He has influence.’ 

Parnell. ‘I know nothing about Lord Eosebery. 
Probably he has influence. But do you think he is 
going to use it for Home Eule? Do you think he 
knows anything about Home Eule or cares anyiihing 
about it ? ’ 
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I said : ^ Sir William Ilarcourt; 

ParnelL * Ah, now you havo como to Iho i)c>int, 
I have boon waiting for that.' Then, turning fully 
round and facing mo, ho coniiniUHl : * What do you 
thiiik of Sir William Ilarcourt? Ho will ho the 
InlHU'al leader when Mr. (tladstono goes. Do you 
think ho will troiihhi hinistdf about Hcnnci llulo? Ho 
%vill think only of getting his party togtitlusr, and ho 
will take up any (pxostion that will host luslp him to do 
that. Mark what I say. Sir William Ilarcourt will 
have to bo fought again.' 

* Do you think,’ I askcul, * that tlio Honu! llulo 
movement, the movonusit for im Irish Ikuliament, has 
made any null progn^ss in Mngland ? ’ 

* It has taken no nad/ lu^ answered, * but t>ur 
movtmuuit lias made soiius |>rogress.’ 

* '‘rinx land quc*Htii)n/ I said, * has madi! prt»gri*HH. 
Tlie labour movcnnent hiU'e. has lieljied it; the cry 
agiuimt coercion has ttdd, JJut has the tlemand h»r an 
Irisli Parliamant made way? Do the Mnglish clecdorH 
undcimtand it? Do they really know ilio ditferenei^ 
between Home llulo and Local Oovernment ? I doulit it.’ 

He said : *1 tliink we art^ hammeritig it into lliam 
by degrees. Ytni mnst nevc'r c^xpect the hhtglisli to bo 
enthusiaHtic alamt llonu^ Iluhu I liave iilwayH said 
that. Hut they are b<»gimung to see the iliflieultteH of 
gco’erning Indand. They liiul they eaniiot do it, and 
Honut Hide must etmm out of that/ 

* Well/ I saiil, * l do not know that. If Mr. 
(llatlHbrne were to say to*morrow that Loral tlovern- 
ineiit woultl di> after all, they would turn round at 
niicii itiid say that Ih>me Itule and Loeitl Cioveritiiteiiii 
were the latiie tiling/ 

‘Yes/ lie imiil, * that is trne ; but we havt! only to 
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kcoi) pounding away and to take earn that tliny do not 
go back. They will not work it out in tho way you 
think. They will find Ireland iinposHible to g(»vern, 
and then they will give ixs what we want. That is 
what will happen. Wo inuKt show tlusin our power. 
They will bow to nothing but power, I assure you. If 
wo hold together tliore is nothing that wo cannot do 
in that House.’ 

I said : ‘ Hold together ! There is an end to that for 
a long time. It will take you ton years to pull tho 
country together again.’ 

‘ No,’ ho rejoined very tpiietly ; ‘ I will do it in fivo 
years — that is what I calculate.’ 

‘ Well, Gladstone will be dead then,’ I said. ‘ The 
whole question to me is, you and Mr. Gladstone. If 
you both go. Homo Buie will go with you for this 
generation.’ 

‘ But I will not go,’ ho answered angrily ; * I am a 
yo\mg man, and I will not go.’ And there was a fierce 
flash in his eyes whicli was not pleasant to look at. 

Tho fight went on, and nut a ray of hope shone 
upon rarnell’s i>ath. In Ireland the Fenians rallied 
everywhere to his standard, but the whole power of the 
Church was used to crush him. In Juno he married 
Mrs. O’Bhoa, and a few weeks later ‘young’ Mr. Gray,* 
of tho ‘ Eroeman’s Journal,’ seized upon the marriage 
as a pretext for going over to the enemy, because it 
was against tho law of the Catholic Church to marry 
a divorced woman. But I’amoll, amid all reverses, 
never lost heart. On tho defection of the ‘ Ifreo- 
man’s Journal ’ he set immediately to work to 
found a new morning paper — ‘The Irish Daily Inde- 
pendent.’ He still continued to traverse the country, 
* Son of Mr. Dwyer Gray, M.P., who died in 1888. 
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cheering his followcrB, and Bhowing a bold front to Iub 
foes. At inoinentB ho had fitn of dcproBBion and inelan- 
clioly. lie did not winh to bt) alone. lie would often 
—a inoHt \inuHual thing for him— talk for talking's 
sake. lie would walk the BtrectB of Dublin with a 
follower far into the night, rather than sit in his hotel 
by hinmtdf. Mr. Patrick O'Drien, M.P., has given me 
an interoBting account of rarnell in one of his sad and 
gloomy moods : 

* I saw a good deal of him during the last campaign. 
IIo used often to feel vvxy lonely, atul nevcvr wished to 
bo long by liimsc^f. Ono aftern(H)n we had been at the 
National Ijeaguo togetlun'. Aftcu^wards W('. niturned to 
Panusirs Imhd-'- '-Morrisfurs. While W(5 w(n‘o ditiing an 
English la<ly was sitting ntnu* us at anotluu* table. Slio 
had a littli^ dog, ami was ))utting him through various 
tricks. Ihit ihv. favouriUi trick was this. SlMomadcj the 
dog stand on his hitul h‘gs, and tlusi said, “ Now, Tot, 
eluier for Urn Quium ; wlua’ctupon tlus dog would bark. 
Thistickletl I^irnell very mmdn He would wink at me 
and say in his cfuief, Hhy way : ** 1 think this is intended 
ftu* usd’ He asked itm to stay to <linner, I had, m a 
inatier <if fart, made an a|)j)ointnumt witli his sister, 
Mrs, DiektnHou, hi take her to the opera to see Madame 
and iiftiir tfu.i dimuw I was anxious to get away 
to meet Mrs. Dirkinson. I ditl not tell Parnell any- 
thing about tlici matter, herauHo I thouglit he would 
not care to eoiitti to the theatn!, and would not be 
hotheriKl ahtiiit it generally. He saw iliat I was anxious 
hi get away, iiiit! he said ; ** Do you watit to get away? 
If you have nothing to d<i, 1. sliould like you to 

stop with me, m I feel rather lonely.*’ 

*1 then said: ** Well, tlie fact is, Mr, Pirniell, I am 
tliinkiiig of going to the theatred* 
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‘“Oil,” lio said, “it is twoiity-fmii' years sinco I 
was at a theatre, and I think I should like to go.” 

‘ I said : “ Very well. Shall I get places for both 
of usV” and ho said: “Yes, I think I should like 
to go.” 

‘ I then wont off to the National League, very glad, 
because I thought I should have a suriiriso both for 
Mrs. Dickinson and Parnell, as neither would expect 
the other to come. When I got to the National League 
I found a tolegrani from Mrs. Dickinson’s daughter 
saying her mother had been out hunting, and that there 
was no chance of her being back in time to come to the 
theatre. I then retunied to Parnell, and wo both sot 
off for the Gaiety. The place was tromondously full, 
and when I came to the box-office the box-keeper looked 
out and saw Parnell standing in the doorway. lie said 
to me : “ Is that the Chief? ” 

‘I said: “Yes.” 

‘ IIo said : “ Then ho wants to come in ? ” 

‘I said; “Yes.” 

‘“Well,” said ho, “the house is full, but ho 
must come in no matter what happens.” Wt! then 
W'oiit to the dress circle, getting a front pliwe. 
ParncH’s appearance created (piite a sensation. The 
opera had just commenced, but people kept turning 
round constantly, looking at him. He got a book 
of the opera, and seemed to follow the performance 
with great interest, making nsmarks to me now and 
then when he W'as pleased. As soon as tlui curtain 
foil on the first act everyone turned round —stalls, 
dress circle, pit, boxes — to level tlieir opera-glasses at 
him. A number of men — high Tories— came out of 
the stalls and walked along the passage at the back of 
the circle, looking at him through the glass partition. 
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‘Ho soGiiied q\iito uncoiiscions of all this. TlierG 
was 110 choeriiig, but a murmur of satisfactioa and 
great curiosity. When tho opera was over a tremendous 
crowd collected outside to watch him leave. He said 
to me : “ Now wo shall go away.” He had not tlie 
most remote conception of the excitement whicli liis 
presence caused, and he thought he might walk away 
as an ordinary spectator ; but the truth was all tho 
passages W'cre blocked, and tho street was simply 
impassable in front. 

‘ I said ; ” Well, tho fact is, Mr. Parnell, you cannot 
got away unless you walk on the heads of tlie pooplo 
outside.” 

‘He Kinilud and said, “ Oh, very widl, wo will wait if 
you lik(', or perhaps tlun-e may be a siicret way by 
whic.h W(t can gid out.” 

‘Them was a Mx'iv.i way, and llu! ol'lieialsor tho 
theatre got us out by a side, door, and so we escupod 
the throng. As we walked along (IraCtou Btroet ho 
said : “ I remembiu' there used to bo a very good oyster 
shop somewhere here ; let us go and have somo 
oystei-H.” We could not find out tho shop, though .1 
discovered afterwards it was Pailey’s. llowover, I 
knew another supper place, and we went there. Tho 
manager of the place was delighted to see Ihrmiell. 
We walked upstairs, and had a room to oursolvos. 
Tho manager asked Parnell to put his name in his 
autograph book. Parnell said, “ Certainly,” and ■when 
ho opemwl the book the first Jiame that caught his oyo, 
amid a host of celebrities, was his mother’s. “ Oh,” 
said ho, “ has my mother been hero too ? ” as ho signed 
his name. 

‘We remaintid until two in the morning. 

‘ We then walktid to Morrison’s, and X bade him 
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good-bye, and proparod to set out for tbe National 
Club. Parnoll said : “ Well, 1 think I 'will walk with 
you to tlu) National Club," and away W(i wont. When 
wo got to the National Club, of courKo I roturnod to 
MorriHon’s with I'arnoll, and wlutn wo got thoro ho 
said: “I tliink I will como back with you to the 
National Club again." “ Well, Mr. I’arnoll,” I said, 
“ if you do, wo will koop walking about tho slroots all 
tho night.” IIo said : “1 do not caro ; I do not liko 
to bo alono.” Ilowovisr, I insishid on his going to 
Morrison’s, and wont off to tho Club.’ 

In Soptomhor I’arnoll addrossod a mooting in tho 
County Kerry, whoro ho was the guest of Mr. I’iorco 
Mahony, M.P., who has given mo some rominisconens 
of his visit : 

‘ Panioll was a voiy pleasant man in a house ; 
he spent two nights with us in Kerx-y during the 
split. IIo was very homely. Ho would liko to sit 
over the fire at night, and talk. IIo used to talk more', 
during tho split than (sver bedoro. Ho was v(!ry 
observant al)out a hous(!, noticed (ivorything, (!Kp(!cia]ly 
whetluii- tho hotiso was warm or not ; that was tho 
first thing ho noticed. “ Your house is niiui and warm, 
Mahony, I like it;” that was the first thing ho said 
when lie came. We walked about the fields. I 
prided myself on having my hedges very ne.at. After 
looking around everything he said : ” You are very 
fond of English hedges.” I was very much amusoxl. 
That was the solo commentary on my hedges, He 
was very fond of children and dogs. He took a 
particular fancy to one of my boys : Dermot, aged l.'i. 
Parnell was, of course, very superstitious. He would 
not din© thirteen at table. One day a man disappointed 
ns at a dinner party, and wo had just thirteen ; so wo sent 
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3>6riiK)t to cliiio by biniself. This troubled Paruell, 
and he kept cormtautly saying at dinner, ** Tlmt boy 
ongld not to have been sent away/’ Finally, as soon as 
Deriuot HcraiubUul through his dinner, we sent for 
hixu, and gave him a chair away from the table, 
l^arnell lauglied at this compromise, and cdiatted to 
3)ermcd, ainl asked him what he thought of the 
meeting (at which Parnell had spoken). Dcuinot said 
he liked it very much, particularly the fight. Wliere- 
upon i^rrnell said, looking at us all : ** Oh, I saw tliat 
figlit too. It was in the middle of my spcHich, and 
made nui ftn^l quite nervous and irritable— one fellow 
took such a long tinn^ to hit the other ! *’ ’ 

Throughout tins laths’ months of IHDl ilu' nFitions 
})idween hiniKclf and Mr.rhistin Mct’arthy wer(^ friendly. 

* During the of IHUl,’ says Mr. Me(‘a.rtliy, ' Dar- 
nell and I ust*d frei|Uently to and wr were always 

friendly te tiieh ut her. \\‘tt had husiiu^ss tnuiHaetions 
about tint evicted tenants it* settlis W'e wtu’c joint 
trustees. One day we drove in a hansom cab to tlui 
J louse of PonmniiiH and cmtered the Lobby in friendly 
talk, greatly to the surjirimi of the memhers therta 
Ditti night he came to my lumse, looking pale and 
haggard. We siii ovtu’ the fire, and talked away on 
Viirttiiis HiilijeelH, but made no allusion hi tlici split. 
Witeii Diirnell was going, and just as we stood at the 
door irigeilier, lie said : ** I am going to tlie Kiiston 
lictlel to get a few ItoiirH* sleep, I start for Ireland in 
tliii itioritiiig/' I said : “ Parnell, are you not over-doing 
this. Ko eoiiHtitution can stand the work you are 
going tliroiiglif * 

* ** dig ytii,** lie said,** I like it, It is doing me a 
lilt of good! ” Tlitfse were tiui lust wtints 1 heard him 

S|Mlllk.* 
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Mr. Bussell, a Dublin journalist, has also given mo 
some rominisconccs of this time : 

‘ I saw Parnoll frequently,’ lie says, ‘ during 
the last eleven months of his life. X wont with 
him to tho Limerick mooting. I met him at 
King’s Bridge, lie had just arrived from London. 
We travelled together in tho same carriage to 
Limerick. lie said : “ X am very tired. I was up 
until four o’clock this morning signing cheques with 
Justin McCarthy, and I want to have a sleep. If 
there should be people at tho stations as wo go along, 
do you talk to tliom. Toll them that I’m tired and 
unwell, and that I’m taking a rest ; unless there is a 
big crowd, then call mo.” There woro small gatherings 
of people at tho stations as wo came along, and I did 
as he had asked mo. When wo got to Thurles there 
was a big crowd. I put my hand on his shoulder and 
said : “ Mr. Parnell, Thurles ! ” Ho sprang to his foot 
at once, put his head through tho window, and said : 
“ Mon of Tipperary ! ” dashing off a very effective little 
speech. Tho quickno.ss with which lie did the thing 
astonished me. lie did not pausci for a moment. lie 
might have been awake all tho time preparing tho 
speech. Ho get a great reception in Limerick. Ho 
spoke from Cruise’s Hotel, and insisted on standing 
right out on the window sill, while a couple of people 
inside tho room held him by tho coat tail.’ 

I saw Parnell for the last time towards the end of tho 
summer, at Euston Station. He was starting on his weekly 
visit to Ireland. I was at tlie station by appointment to 
talk over some business matters with him. Ho arrived 
about ten minutes before the train started. Having 
despatched tho business in his quiet ready way, not in 
the least disturbed by the bustle on the platform or tho 
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fact that 11 HI train wonhl bo off in a very short time, 
ho said, quietly and leisurely, ‘ I should like to know 
what you think will bo the result of the General 
Election ? ’ I answered : ‘ I slioidd think that you will 
come back with about five followers, and I should not 
be surprised if you came back absolutely alone.’ 
‘ Well,' he answered impassively, ‘ if I do come back 
absolutely alone, one thing is certain, I shall then repre- 
sent a party whoso indepondenco will not bo sapped.’ 
At this point the guard blew his whistle and the train 
began to move. ‘ Ah,’ said I’arnell, ‘ the train is going,’ 
and, without the least hurry, he walked quietly forward. 
Several porters rushed up and said ; ‘ Whore is your 
carriage, Mr. Parnell? ’ He said, ‘ I have no carriage.’ 
Tluui a door was opened; tlie guard said: ‘Will you 
gi’t in here, Mr. Parnell?’ ‘ Ko.’said he. ‘ 1 don’t like 
that.’ 'I’lien another carriage door was opiaied, ‘No,’ 
said ht', ' I diui’t like that.’ 'I’he itUia of his being 
left ladiind Heiuned never to havis occurred to him. The 
train was slowed down. Parntdl walked along, passing 
one or twji carriages ; then suddenly he peeped into one, 
where he saw Mr. Carevv, JiI.P. ‘ Ah,' said he, ‘ there 
is Carevv ; I’ll get in here.’ The train by this time was 
.stopped. He got in. 'riien the train started again; 
anil he lowt-riHl the window, and, with a pleasant 
Huiile lighting up his pale sad face, w'lived mo a last 
adieu. 

His sister, Mrs. Hiekinson, accompanied him to 
many meetings during this campaign. 

* I KHVV a good disal of him,’ she says, ‘ during the split. 
I Went to meetings with him. I was at one of his last 
mifelings -at Cahinteely. He was in good spirits, and 
seemed ronfidmit of ultimate snccoss. My daughter, of 
whom hti Was very foiwl, was with us. We drove in a 
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closed carriage to the place of mooting. The people 
gathered round the carriage in their eagerness to see him, 
and broke the windows. 1 thought that a very had omen, 
and so did he. Ho did not say anything, hut I could 
sec by liis face that the brcakitig of the glass disturbed 
him. We always thought it unlucky to break glass. 
The meeting w'as vciy successful, but it I’ainod all the 
time, and he spoke with his head uncovered. lie was, 
however, greatly pleased with the success of the 
mooting. Ho, my daughter, and I dined at Breslin’s 
Hotel at Bray afterwards. Ho was in capital spirits, 
and he talked about our younger days, and reminded 
mo of many things I had forgotten. It was a starry 
night, and ho talked to my daughter about the stars 
and about astrology. I had not seen him so pleasant 
for a long time. I never saw him again ; ho was dead 
within three weeks.’ 

One of the last letters ho wrote was to his mother. 
Rumours had been circulated that lie had treated lun- 
badly. He wrote : 

‘ I am weary, dear mother, of these troubk^s, weary 
unto death ; but it is all in a good cause. With h«'.alth 
and the assistance of my friends I am confident (»f the 
result. The statements my enemies have so often 
made regarding my rislations with you are on a par 
with the endless calumnies they shoot upon me from 
behind every bush. Let them pass. They will die of 
their own venom. It would indeed bo dignifying them 
to notice their existence ! ’ 

The last public meeting rarnoll attended was at 
Greggs on the 27th of September, 1891. He was then 
very ill. On the Saturday before the meeting he wrote 
to Dr. Kenny : 
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* IIi.»ti4, iHibliii : Hiiliininv. 

‘ My dkau Doctoh,” I kIuiU 1mi vnrv mucli <»hlig«Hl 
if yi)u can call over to atui me thia aftcrnooti, an I aju 
not fcclinff very wtsll, and oblif'o 

• Vtmrs v««ry tnily, 

•Cham. S. j’AHXi;i.n. 

‘ Don’t mention that [ am unwell to anyluHly. lent it 
ahoulil g(!t into this newapaperH.' 

lie waa auffering a[ij>arently from iumt*’ rlieiimatiKm 
and general thdnlity. Dr. Kenny urged him not to g»i, 
hut he Kaid that he had givi-n hia word to thejH*o|ile, 
and that he would keep it, Ih* wua a«H'ompanted hy 
Mr. Quin, of tlu! National League. 'I'uo reporlera • 
Mr. lloh.son, of the * l''reenian‘.** douriui!.’ and Mr. 
UuKKeil -travelled ill the eiuriuge with him. * I 
accompanied Mr. I’arnell to CreggH eii Iuh lant vinit,' 
saya Mr. IIoh.Hon. ‘Quin wan in the eaniage with 
him; ho wore hia arm in a aling. He aenl Quin for 
mo. I joinotl thotn. lluHaell was itlwi w ith tia, and w«» 
travoliod on together, llti talked alamt the defection of 
tho “ Frooman’8 .Journal," and ahout the new paja*r he 
intended to start, "Tho Irish Daily ItnlepeniUutt." Tho 
whole conversation was on this subject, and he was 
very sanguine of sui’cess. I went to the meeting 
before Parnell had arrived. I got a warm reception. 
Thepeopleshouted ; " Throwont the • Freeman’ reporter." 
Things wtire getting hot for me when a hurly figure 
forced its way through the crowd, and called out, 
" Where isthe ‘ Freeman ’ reporhu’ ? " A itumher of angry 
voices lUisWi-red " Here." " Mr. Parnell wants him.'‘said 
the man. The man then beckoned to me, tlie people 
made way, and I walked towards him. W'e then went 
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to a public-house, where Parnell was seated in a room. 
He said : ‘‘I sent for you, as I thought you might 
like to have a talk with me before the meeting.” The 
fact was he had heard that they were likely to make 
it hot for me, and resolved to take me under his 
wung.' 

‘ I went,’ says Mr. Eussell, ‘ with Parnell to Greggs. 
He said, coming along in the train: “I am very ill. 
Dr. Kenny told me that I ought not to come, but I 
have promised these people to come, and I will keep 
my word ! ” We stopped at the same hotel. I remember 
one incident illustrating his superstition. He thought 
it unlucky to pass anyone on the stairs. I was descend- 
ing the stairs as he was coming up, with a candlestick 
in his hand, going to bed. He had got up five or six 
steps when he saw me. He immediately went back, 
and remained at the bottom till I came down, and then 
wished me good-night. He spoke next day. It was 
raining, and someone raised an umbrella over his 
uncovered head, but he had it put down immediately. 
His speech was very laboured at the beginning — so 
much so that I took down the first part of it in long 
hand. Afterwards he brightened up and was better.., 
I travelled back to Dublin with him next day at his 
request. He was very ill and suffered much pain, but 
he talked all the way and would not let me sleep. He 
said : You can take a Turkish bath when you arrive 
in Dublin, and that will make you all right.” We parted 
at Broadstone terminus, and I never saw him again.’ 

On arriving in Dublin, Parnell went to the house of 
his friend Dr. Kenny. . There he remained for three 
days — September 28, 29, and 30 — detained by business 
relating to the establishment of the new paper. 
He looked hi and fatigued, ate little, and suffered 
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from acute rheumatic pains in the hand and arm. 
Each day he said that he would start for England, 
hut something arose to prevent him. At night he 
would lie on a sofa discussing the situation, talking 
hopefully of the future, and never appearing to 
realise the state of his healtli. ‘It is only a matter of 
time,’ he would say ; ‘ the fight may be long or short, hut 
we will win in the end.’ On Wednesday, yeptemher 30, 
he attended a meeting of the promoters of the ‘ Irish 
Daily Independent.’ He looked very poorly, and once 
felt so weak that some brandy had to he given to him. 
That night he left Ireland for the last time. Dr. 
Kenny urged him to remain, saying that he was unfit 
to travel, that he needed rest and nuulical treatment, 
and that the jounu'y might aggravate the symptoms 
from which he sulTered. ‘Oh no,’ said J’arnell, ‘.I 
sliall he all right. I shall e-onni hack lU'.xt Saturday 
week.’ On reaching Tjondon he look a Turkish bath, 
and then proceeded to his house, 10 Walsingham 
Terrace, Brighton, lie complained that night of a 
chill, hut made light of it. On Saturday ho stayed 
in bed, and seemed to bo somewhat better. On Sunday 
ho was worse, and a local doctor was„sont for. On 
Monday the symptoms wore still grave, yet on Tuesday 
Bir Henry Thompson received a letter from him— 
the last, I think, he ever wrote. ‘ I cannot show 
you the letter,’ said Bir Henry, ‘because it is on pro- 
fessional matters, but 1 may say that it was well 
written, deserihing his symptoms clearly, and, so far as 
I cntihl judge, bt'aring no traces of severe illness or 
sufTering. I answered the letttu' immcdiatcdy, hut, I 
think, whtni it rtuiched Brighton Parnell was dead.’ 
Throughout Tuesday, Octola'r (i, Parnell sulTercid 
much. Tht' rheumatic paiins fltuv to his heart, lui 
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became unconscious from time to time, rallied now and 
then, but at length, about midnight, expired. 

In the forenoon of October 7 the tragic news reached 
London, causing a profound sensation in all circles. 
Everywhere it was recognised that one of the greatest 
figures in British or Irish politics for a century had 
vanished from the scene. 

It was decided that there should he a public 
funeral, and that he should be buried in Glasnevin 
Cemetery, Dublin. On Saturday, October 10, the 
remains were borne from Brighton to Willesden. At 
Willesden the van containing the coffin was shunted 
between two sidings, and there it remained for an hour 
until the arrival of the Irish train from Euston, to 
which it was then attached. 

The platform was thronged by London Irish — men 
and women — ^who came to pay a fond tribute of respect 
to the great leader who would lead no more. ' I shall 
come back on Saturday week,’ Parnell had said when 
leaving Dublin on Wednesday, September 30. He had 
kept his word. On Sunday morning, October 11, the 
‘ Ireland ’ steamed into Kingstown bringing home the 
dead Chief. In the forenoon there was a Lying-in-state 
in the City Hall. In the afternoon, followed to his last 
resting-place by a vast concourse of people gathered from 
almost every part of the country, all that was mortal of 
Charles Stewart Parnell was laid in the grave, under the 
shadow of the tower which marks the spot where the 
greatest Irishman of the century — O’Connell — sleeps. ' 

I shall not attempt to give an estimate of Parnell’s 
character. I prefer to let the only Englishman who 
was worthy of his steel bear witness to his greatness. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


AN Al'l'RTiCIATION 

In DocoiuIku- 1B95 I wrote to Mr. GlaclKtoiui, saying 
that I was at work upon a life of Parnell, and that I 
woxild feel obliged if ho would grant mo the favour of 
an interview. Ho replied : ‘ I could not make any 
appointnunit ((xcept with the knowledge that my being 
able to ktuip it was a matter of cc'rtainty. I have a 
stronge»r reason. It is specially necessary for mo to bo 
cautious in touching anything associated with that 
name, that very romarkable, tliat happy and unhappy 
name. I shall bo happy to give tho best answer to any 
and every query you may think proper to send mo by 
letter— ajid this, I feel sure, is tho best answer I can 
make to your request.’ 

I immediately sent liim tho followitig queries : 

‘ 1. When did you begin to recognise tho parlia- 
mentary capacity of Mr. Parnell ? 

* 2. How (lid it manifest itsolf ? 

‘ 3. To what do you ascribe Mr. ParnoH’s extra- 
ordinary ascsondoncy? Was ho, in your judgment, a 
man of groat intolloctual power, or did his strength lie 
in his will ? 

* 4. May I ask if any written communications passed 
hfitwoon you and him about Irish matters ? 
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* 5. May I ask whether you inquired or whether he 
caused to bo made known to you his views of the Bill 
of 1886? 

' 0. Have you had many interview's with Mr. Barnoll ? 
and might I ask how many and under what circxim- 
Btances, particularly anything you fool at liberty to say 
about the interview at Ilawardeu ? 

* 7, May I ask whotlier you feel at liberty to express 
any opinion as to the legitimate effect on people’s 
minds of the moral conduct attributed fco Mr. l^vniell 
at the time of the proceedings in the Divorce Ooiirt, 
and what amount of differoneo w'as due to the sxipposed 
popular feeling ; and generally as to the sum of tho 
impression made upon you by him, and as to tlui place 
you think he will hold, (1) in parliamentary history; 
(2) in British history ; (8) in Irish history ? ’ 

Mr. Gladstone replied : 

‘Hawardon Cantle, Chesler: Dec. U, IslM 

^ My answ'cu's a.re as follow's : 

M, 2. During the early years of Mr. I^inudl’s dis- 
tinction I was absorbed in the Kastern Qiujstion, and in 
the main unaware of what was going on in Ircdand. 
My real know’Ualge begins with the llirliauumt of 
1880. 

* 3, 4. This is rather too much a question of opinion ; 
but I will say to strength of wull, self-reliance, and sctlf- 
eommand, clear kiiowlodgo of his own mind, no wmto 
in word or act, advantages of l)ii*th and educatio’n. 
His knowledge seemed small I never saw a sign of bis 
knowing Irish history. I have no recollection, of any 
letters except when, after the assassination, lu.) WToto 
to me offering to retire from Parliament. I replied, 

' iissTOding Mm^ from it. 
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‘ 5. I learned Mr. Parnell’s views on the Bill from 
his own mouth when he spoke first on it in Par- 
liament, 

'6. I had a short conversation with him in the 
hearing of others on the floor of the House in 1881. 
I remember no other before the Home Kule Bill. 

‘ 7. I had an opinion of my own upon this subject, 
but I thought it my duty not to state it, and I now 
think this silence was right and obligatory upon me. 
Until my last interview with him, which was at this 
place (I think late in 1890), I thought him one of the 
most satisfactory men to do busiiaess with I had ever 
known. But the stem total of any of my interview’s on 
business with him must, I think, have been under tw’o 
hours. He was w’onderf ally laconic and direct. I could 
hardly conceive his ever using an unnecessary word. 
His place is only in Irish histoiy, outside of which for 
him there was no Ihitish or parliamentary history. 
On the list of Irish patriots I place him with or next to 
Haniel O’Connell. He was a man, I think, of more 
masculine and stronger character than Grattan. 

‘ To clear up No. 5, I set the Home Buie question 
on foot exclusively in obedieiico to the call of Ireland, 
tliat call being in my judgment constitutional and 
conclusive.’ 

Learning early in 1897 that Mr. Gladstone w'as 
coming to London on his way to Cannes, I wrote 
again, asking him to give me a short interview. He 
replied saying that if I called upon him at 4 Whitehall 
Court at twelve o’clock on January 28 he would be 
glad to see me. I called at the appointed time. I 
had not seen him since 1890. He was much changed. 
Ho had aged greatly. Plis face had grown heavy and 

A A 2 
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massive, and liis step liad lost something of its old 
elasticity. Yet when I entered the room he rose from 
the table at which ho was seated near the window, and 
crossed to meet me with an activity which was wonder- 
ful in a man of his years. ' I do not know,' ho said, 
* that I have much to tell you about Parnell, but I 
will answer fully every question you ask.' Ho then 
sat in an armchair close to the fire, and I drew near 
him. Ho was very deaf, and loaned eagerly forward to 
hear what I had to ask or say. Hti seemed to feel a, 
keen interest in everything about .Parnell, and as lu^ 
recalled the events of the past (nghteen years and 
talked about the Irish leader and the Irish inovenunit 
one quickly forgot his years and became absorbed and 
delighted in his conversation. The face was liglitcal 
up by brilliant flashes of thought ; the expression was 
varied, bright, beautiful ; ho spoke with energy and 
vehemence, and with an intonation which showed that 
his voice still retained something of its old cliarm. 

I began the conversation by saying : ' May I ask 
when you first discovered tliat tliero was anything 
remarkable in Parnell V ' 

Mr, Gladstone. ‘ I must l)ogin by saying that I did 
not discover anything remarkable in Mr. Parnell until 
much later than I ought to liave discovered it. But 
you know that I had retired from the leadei-ship of tlie 
Liberal party about the time that Parnell entercKl 
Parliament, and when I came back to public life my 
attention was absorbed by the Eastern Question, by 
Bulgaria, and I did not think much about Ireland. I 
do not think that Mr. Parnell or Irish matters much 
engaged my attention until we came back to Govern- 
ment in 1880. You see we thought that the Irish 
queBtion was settled. Th^e was the Church Act and 
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the Land Act, and there wan a time of l)eaco and 
i)rosperity, and I frankly confesH tluit wo did not give 
aw niuch attention to fndand an wo ought to have 
done, ddien, you know, thert^ wan diKtnmH and trouble, 
and the Irish (juustion again caine to tlie front/ 

‘ Could you say what it was that limt attracted 
your attention to Pariudl V ’ 

Mr. Glachto)ie (with much tniergy). * rarnoll w’-as 
tlie most r(nnarkal)le man I ev(n*mcd. I do not say the 
ablest man ; I say the most remarkable and the most 
interesting. He was an intcdltudual phenomenon. Ho 
was xmliki'. anyom*. I had nud. He did things and 
he said things unlikt) otlun* nun. His ascenuUmc^y over 
his party was i^xtraordinary. dduaui has mwor been 
anything likc^ it in my exptnhuuu^ in tlitt House of 
<^)nimonK. Hit sucaanuUsl in surrtumding hijnsidf with 
very cle.vtu' nun, witli nun <‘xactly suited for his 
purpose, d’hey havi^ cliangi'd sinctt, I ilon't know 
why. Evisryihing stanm it) havt^ clumged. lUit in 
his time lui liad a most <?!’ticujnt party, an iixtraoixlinary 
party. I do ntd say extnmrdinary m an Oppositioxi, 
but extraordinary as a (lovorniuent* The abHoluto 
obedience, tluj strict disciplimu t!u^ military diHcipline, 
in whicli ho htild them was unlike anything I have 
ever seem. ^.Phey wc^ns always tluire, they were always 
ready, they wetre always uniteul, they never shirked the 
combat, and Parnell was suprenus all the time/ Then, 
with renewed energy: ‘Oh, l^arnell was a most re- 
markable inan and nuwt interesting, t don‘t tliink he 
treated me well at the end, but my iiiterest in him 
has never al)ated, and I feitl an. inieimii interest in 
liis memory now/ Tlten, striking tlui iirin of his chair 
with his htitul : * Poor fcillow ! pcior fellcnv ! it was a 
terrible tragedy. 1 do kilieve firmly tltat if tliese divorce 
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proceedings had not taken place there wonld be a 
Parliament in Ireland to-day.’ 

I said : ‘ He suffered terribly during the last year of 
his life. The iron had entered his soul. I was with 
him constantly, and saw the agony of his mind, though 
he tried to keep it a secret from us all.’ 

Mr. Gladstone. ' Poor fellow ! Ah ! if he were alive 
now I would do anything for him.’ 

' May I ask, AVhen did you first speak to Parnell ? ’ 

Mr. Gladstone. ^Well, under very peculiar circum- 
stances, and they illustrate what I mean when I speak 
of him as being unlike anyone I ever met. I was in 
the House of Commons, and it was in 1881 , when, you 
know, we were at war. Parnell had made violent 
speeches in Ireland. He had stirred the people up to 
lawlessness. Forster had those speeches printed. He 
put them into my hands. I read them carefully. They 
made a deep impression on me, and I came down to 
the house and attacked Parnell. I think I made rather 
a strong speech (with a smile) — drew up rather a strong 
indictment against him, for some of the extracts were 
very bad. Well, he sat still all the time, was quite 
immovable. He never interrupted me ; he never even 
made a gesture of dissent. I remember there was one 
declaration of his which was outrageous in its lawless- 
ness. I read it slowly and deliberately, and watched him 
the while. He never winced, while fche House w^as 
much moved. He listened attentively, courteously, but 
showed no feeling, no excitement, no concern. I sat 
down. He did not rise to reply. He looked as if he 
were the one individual in the House who was not a bit 
affected by what I said. The debate went on. After a 
time I walked out of the House. He rose from his 
seat, followed me, and coming up with much dignity 
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and ill a very fritnully way, mid : Mr. Glatlstcmc, I 
nhoulcl liko to mui tlumo (^xtraetH from my BpeochcH 
which you rciui T Hlumltl likcj particularly to hco that 
lant declaration. Would you allow mo to hoc your 
copy? 1 Baid, Certainly/* and I returned to tlu^ table, 
got the copy, and brought it bat‘k to him. lie glanced 
through it cpiickly* h'aHtoning at onco on tlio moat 
violant declaration, ho naid, vt‘ry (piiotly: “ThaCn 
wrong ; I mwor imod those words. Tlio rc^jiort in (piito 
wrong. I am nmcli obliged to you for IcUting me see 
it.** And, sir (with vcdiemenctd, he was right Tim 
report was wrong, d'he Irish (Jovtu'nmcint had bhm-* 
dered. Ihit Parm^ll wt^nt away (luite tmconccn'iiedi 
’lledi<l not ask nu! to look int<» ilu) matUs'. lie wan 
appanmtly wholly indidVrent. Of course 1 did look 
into tho mattin\ ami madet it rigid, Put Parnell, to all 
apptniranccH, did nut cjuh*. 'rhat was my hrst intiu’vitnv 
with him, ami it matte a dta^p imprnssitm tm me. 4*ho 
imnudulity id the man, tint lactmic way td dealing with 
tlu^ Hul*jiH’t, his niter imlitleriau*e to ilm o{mritin of the 
lIouHtt the %vhtde tiling was sti exiraortlinary and ho 
unlike what one wan liccusiometl to in such circum- 
staiiceH.* 

‘ You tliHapprovisl of Mr. ParueirH ac^tion after ilm 
piiHHiiig of the hand Ai’t in IHHI ?’ 

Mr. ('iltidsianr. *Yvm\ f tliink he acted vtnj badly 
then, ami unlike what one wouhl expect from liiim Jle 
propcisfid to gf5tup wdiat In? called test cases, to give ilm 
Act a fair trial, ini he Haiti. But the it:mt c.iihch wtn*e 
got up itmlly to prevent tlie Act getting any trial 
lit all \¥ell, 1 then look an tixtrenie course. 1 put 
him into giitd. It was then I said (witli a smile) tliat 
tim rew'iiircaH of civilisiition were not exIiiiimfciHL 1 ftdt 
that if I did not stop liirn he woulfl have stopped the Avl. 
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^ May I ask if yon were in favonr of tlie suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act in 1881 ? ’ 

Mr, Gladstone. 'Ah, well, I don’t think I can go 
into that.’ 

I said : ' I have seen Lord Cowper, and he told me 
that 3^ou were.’ 

Mr. Gladstone. ‘ Ah ! if Lord Cowper told you that, 
then I may talk about it. Yes, I was. Forster was 
quite mistaken at that time. He told me that the 
lawlessness was caused (scornfully) by village ruffians, 
and that if the Habeas Corpus Act were suspended he 
could lay his hands on them all, put them into gaol, 
and end the whole business. Why, it was absurd. The 
whole country was up, and well organised. It w^as not 
a case for the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act at 
all, and I said so at the time. But Forster pressed the 
matter. Forster really acted badly in that business. 
He did not understand the nature of the Habeas 
Corpus Act. I will give you an example of what I 
mean. There was a doctor in Dublin. He was Medical 
Adviser to the Local Government Board. He after- 
wards became a member of Parliament. I think his 
name was Kenny. Forster put him in gaol under the 
Habeas Corpus Suspension Act, and he then dismissed 
him from his office under the Local Government Board.' 
He never told me a word about it. Of course it was 
monstrous. He could put a man into gaol on suspicion, 
but he could not dismiss him from his post on suspicion. 
The first thing I heard of the matter was when an Irish 
member asked a question about it in the House of 
Commons. I was sitting next to Forster at the time. 
I turned round and said to him : “ Why, you can’t do 
this. It is quite unwarrantable.” He said: "Well, I 
suppose you will get up and say so.” I said : " Indeed 
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I will/* and I did. Now that is an instance of how 
little Fomk^r knew abemt the Habeas Corpus Act. In 
fact, Forster (with a lau^^h), like a good many Uadieals» 
had no adetpiate conception of public liberty.* 

* May 1 ask under what circiunstanctm was Tamed 1 
released from Kihnainham? * 

Mr. (Iladstone, * Yes, that is another point. What 
is tins they call it? The Kilmairdiam tn^aty. How 
ridiculous ! There was no treaty. There could not \m 
a treaty. Just think what tins Habeas CtupuH Act 
imams. You put a man into gaol on Huspiciotii. Ycnt 
are bound to let him out wlum the cireunmtamHJH justi- 
lying ycnir suspicion liave changed. And that was the. 
cast^ with l*arntdl.* 

* WIu‘n was your next etuumunit‘aiion with Mr. 
Tarmdl ? * 

Mr. (tta(lsi(nii\ * In after tlu'. Fluenix Tark 

munlitrs, Tarmdl was, yoti know, greatly alTeckHl liy 
those murihi's. d*!iey weri^ agrtuit Idow to hint, d’hcmti 
niunkirs Win’tj ctmnnitkul on a Hainrday. On HumlaVt 
while I was at hmch, a letkn* was hnmghi to me from 
l*arnelk I was much touchtul by it. He wrttkuividenily 
under strong funtiiiotm. He did not ask me whether 1 
would advise him in retire fnun public life t»r not. That 
was not how Iw jmt it. I te asked me rather what effect I 
tliougliitlienmrtler wtiuhl have nn Knglish public* ojiinion 
in relation to liis leadership of the? Irish, party. Wtdk 
I wrote expresHtiig tny own «»pinion» ami what I thought 
would lie llie fHiitiioiiH of others, that his retirement 
friitn public life would do no good ; on thecontrary* wmdd 
do liiiriin I, tliouglit ids conduct in the wdiohi matter 
very pridsewortby. i liad a commindcation from Mrs, 
O’Htiea itliiitit tlie siiiiie time. Hint wrote tc.i ask me to 
call tout*!? Iter, Welt, site told me that site was a idcH‘ii 
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of Lord Hatherley, and I called to see her. She said 
that a great change had come over Parnell with refer- 
ence to myself personally and with reference to the 
Liberal party, and that he desired friendly relations 
with ns. I said that I had no objection to friendly 
relations with him, and wished to meet him in a fair 
spirit.’ 

' Had yon any written communications with Mrs. 
O’Shea ? ’ 

Mr, Gladstofie. ‘ No, I wrote her no letters of impor- 
tance. I wrote her letters acknowledging hers, as I 
have told yon in the case of the first appointment. 
But all my commnnications with her were oral, and all 
my commnnications with Parnell were oral. I received 
only one letter from him, the letter after the Phoenix 
Park mnrders.’ 

‘ Was Parnell a pleasant, satisfactory man to do 
business with ? ’ 

Mr. Gladstofie. ‘ Most pleasant, most satisfactory. 
On the surface it was impossible to transact business 
with a more satisfactory man. He took such a thorough 
grasp of the subject in hand, was so quick, and treated 
the matter with so much clearness and brevity. It’s a 
curious thing that the two most laconic men I ever 
met were Irishmen, Parnell and Archdeacon Stopford. 
When the Irish Church Bill was under consideration. 
Archdeacon Stopford wrote to me saying that he 
objected strongly to the Bill, but that he saw it was 
bound to pass, and that he thought the best thing for 
him to do was to communicate with me, and see if he 
could get favourable amendments introduced. He 
came to see me, and we went through the Bill together: 
Well, he was just like Parnell — took everything in at a 
glance, made up his mind quickly, and stated his own 
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i)\XH with tho Kiinplicity and chmrucms. It 

im an intc^ilectual tnait to do buKinosB with 

0 only dmnvcul inc^ onct^. ''riiat waB at our niec^tini^ at 
awardon in JHH9. Wluui tho J Ionic Rule Bill was 
troduecd in IHHd he* told me that he wan indiiltu'cnt 

1 the qucHtion of the rc'tention or the exeluHion of 
;e Irinh inemherH, that he was rtuuly to ^nve way to 
nglish opinion on the jioint, and that h(» would not 
idanger tlu! Bill for it, Wttlh wluui he came to 
awardcni in 1H8U we talkcul ov(‘.r tlu^ mnv Home 
ule Bill, and I tluai told him that I thou^dit we 
onld lie oldi^ed to re.tain the Irish nuunheu’H. lie 
id nothin^^ rinnaincul perfectly siUnit^ and ho I 
itherctd that \m was of the Hame iniml as in IHHd and 
ft me quitt^ a free hand on that point. But I l(‘armul 
ilw<u|uent!y that he lia<l promis<‘d Mr. itliod(*s to 

the reti'Ution of tint Irish memlus's.' Well, I do 
)i want til lay t«io much stress upoii it. Ah a rul(% he 
an frank in liis deelaraiions ami could be odiiul upon, 
will itive Viiu an iuHtamm of what I mean. I was 
ny aiixioUH about ilm Royal Allovvanctm Bill. I was 
it only anxiium that the |(rant Hhould be made, but 
lat it Hlioub! be unanimouHly and even generouHly 
iwle. ^riio Irisli mtunbeu’s could not defeat the grant, 
It they ctiidtl havii obstructetl and made difliculttoH, 
lit clcpriviid the im^iiHure of the grace which I wisluHl 
to have, I met r*arnell in one of tlie division lolibies, 
i<l said to him : ** I'iie l.h’inceof Wales is no taieniy of 
'iiliwii! ; he is no cfiitany to any Irish polity whitdi lias 

10 miiclion of ili« miiHscH of the Irish people/' 
ariiiill iiiiHWcired as iiHiial in a few wonls. He Haiti : 

I Oti *211, IMHH, PiiriiiS! a ItSlia tii Mr, ivliirh 

11 liiililliliwl lift .Itilv 7, Mlttiliin lliut if Mr. winhinl tc» 

liiiii Itie Iriili *nriiiiipr>* liti wtiiilil 
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“ I am glad to hear it. I do not think yon need fear 
anything from ns.” Well, I got Parnell and Sexton 
pnt on a committee which was appointed to consider 
the snbject. Nothing conld be better than Parnell’s 
condnct on that occasion. He showed the greatest 
skill, tact, and ability, and gave me the most efficient 
help at every tnrn. I always felt that I conld rely on 
his word.’ 

‘Were there any of Parnell’s followers whom yon 
wonld place with him ? ’ 

Mr. Gladstone. ‘ There was no one in the House of 
Commons whom I wonld place with him. As I have 
said, he was an intellectual phenomenon.’ 

‘Who do yon think was the cleverest member of 
his party ? ’ 

Mr. Gladstone. ‘Well, Healy was very clever; he 
made very clever speeches. I do not know what has 
become of him now, but under Parnell he was admirable. 
Of course, I have the profonndest respect for Justin 
McCarthy and Mr. Dillon. Dillon was useful, but 
Healy was very clever. I have heard Healy reply to a 
Minister on the spur of a moment — not a note, not 
a sign of preparation that I could see, all done with 
the greatest readiness and the greatest effect. The 
Land Bill of 1881 was a most complicated measure ; 
only four members of the House understood it. 
Gibson understood it ; Law, the Irish Attorney- 
General, understood it ; Herschell, who was English 
Solicitor-General, threw himself into the subject with 
great zest and acquired a sound knowledge of it. But 
no one gained so complete a mastery of its details as 
Healy. He had them at his fingers’ ends.’ 

‘ May I ask, when did you first turn your attention 
to Home Eule ? ’ 
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Mr. Gladstone.. ‘ Well, you will hoo by a Hpeoch which 
I ma<lo on the Addrosa in JH82 that I thoti had tho 
subject ill luy mind. 1 said them that a system of Local 
Govenunent for Ireland should differ in some important 
respects from any system of Ijocal Government intro- 
duced in Enf'land or Bcotland. Iffunket got up im- 
mediately and said that I meant Home llule. Hut 
I am bound to say that Gibson followed, and said 
that he did not put tliat construction upon my words. 
Well, I had to send an account of that speech to 
the Queen, and it led to a correspondence between us. 
More than this I cannot say on the subject. But I 
may atid that I never made but one sjieech against 
Homo Rule. That was at Aberdeen, soon after tho 
movement was set on foot. 1 i^ould not, of course, 
support Butt’s movement, because it was not a national 
movement. I hail no evidence that Ireland was behiml 
it. PariieU’s movmnont was very «IifTerent. It came to 
this: wo granted a fulhsr franchise to Ireland in IKHl, 
and Ireland then sent eighty-live members to the 
Imperial I’arliament. That settled the question. 
When the people express their determination in that 
decisive way, you must give them what they ask. It 
wouhl bo the same in Scotland. 1 don't say that Home 
Rule is necessary for Hcotlnnd, But if ever tho Hcotch 
ask for it, as tho Irish have asked for it, they must get 
it. I am bound to say that 1 did not know as much 
about tho way tho Union was carried whon 1 took up 
Homo llulo as I came to know afterwards. If 1 had 
known as mucli 1 would have Inmn more earnest and 
extreme. The union with Ireland has no moral force. 
It has tho force of law, no doubt, but it rests on no 
moral basis. That is the lino which I should always 
take, wore I an Irishman. Tliat is tho lino which as 
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an Englishman I take now. Ah ! had Parnell lived, 
had there been no divorce proceedings, I do solemnly 
believe there would be a Parliament in Ireland now. 
Oh ! it was a terrible tragedy.’ 

‘ May I ask if you considered that Parnell should 
have retired from public life altogether, or only from 
the leadership of the Irish party ? ’ 

Mr. Gladstone. ‘ Prom public life altogether. There 
ought to have been a death, but there would have been 
a resurrection. I do not say that the private question 
ought to have affected the public movement. What I 
say is, it did affect it, and, having affected it, Parnell 
was bound to go. What was my position? After the 
verdict in the divorce case I received letters from my 
colleagues, I received letters from Liberals in the 
House of Commons and in the country, and all told 
the. same tale : Parnell must go. All said it would be 
impossible for the movement to go on with him. Well, 
there was a meeting of the Eederation at Sheffield ; 
Morley and Harcourt were there. After the meeting 
they came to me and said : ‘‘ Parnell must go. The 
movement cannot go on with him.” I do not think 
that Harcourt had any convictions on the subject. I 
do not think that Morley had. Therefore they were 
unprejudiced witnesses, and their testimony, coming 
after the testimony of the others and in corroboration 
of it, was irresistible. I then took action. I wrote a 
private letter to Mr. Justin McCarthy, which I wished 
him to show to Parnell before the meeting of the party. 
I stated what I conceived to be the public opinion of 
England. I did exactly what Parnell had asked me to 
do in the case of the Phoenix Park murders. Well, 
that letter never reached Parnell. Why McCarthy did 
mjt give it to him I cannot say. Having failed to get at . 
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Parnell in that way, I tried to got at him in another. 
I asked Morley to lind him out ; Morlcy tried, but ho 
could not bo found, he kept out of our way. Well, 
what was I to do under these circumstances, with 
3'higlish public opinion rising all the time ? No resource 
was left to mo but the pvrblic hitter which I wrote to 
Morley. Then tliere was an end of everything. I 
tliink Parnell acted badly. I think he ouglit to have 
gone right away. He would have come back, nothing 
could have prevented him ; lus would have boon as 
supremo as over, for he was a most e.Ktraordiuary man. 
Was ho callous to everything 7 I lUiver could toll how- 
much he felt, or how much he did not feel. Ho was 
generally immovahle. Itideed, immobility was his 
great characteristic. On some oc.<iasions, very rarely 
indeed, he would siuiiu to be excitisl. In tlui House 
of ('.ominous 1, would say to niy colh^agues : “Don’t bo 
mistakciu ; he is not cixcited, he is <putu calm and com- 
pletely master of hiniscilf." ’ 

I said : ‘ He was capable of great feiiliug, and ho 
suffered intense pain during the last year of his life, 
though he tried to conceal it.’ 

Mr. Gladutonc. ‘ Poor fellow! poor fellow I I suppose 
he did ; dear, dear, what a tragedy ! I cannot toll you 
how much t think about him, aiul what an interest C 
take in everything concerning him. A marvellous 
man, a terrible fall.’ 

With these wouls I close the story of I’amell’s life. 
Ho brought Iridand within sight of tlu! Promised Hand. 
The triumph of the national cause awaits other times, 
and another Man. 
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RICrORT OR SRECIAI. COMMISSION 

ConcIi(sio)iii 

Wh havti lunv ])urHiiocl our irKpiiry ovor a suflicicntly 
oKteiuUHl pcu’iod to ouablo \ih to report vipt)n the several 
charges and allegations which havcj been miido against the 
roBpondentH, and we have indicated it\ tlie course of this 
Htatanient <}ur fmdinge upon these charges and allegations, 
but it will be convenient to repeat seriatim the conclusions 
we have arrived at upon tlio issues which have been raised 
for our consideration. 

I. We find that the respondent Members of Parliament 
collectively were not members of a conspiracy having for 
its object to establish the absolute independence of Ireland, 
but we find that some of them, together with Mr, Bavitt, 
established and joined in the Latid League organisation 
with the intention by its means to bring al)out the absolute 
indepiindenci^ of Ireland as a separate nation. 

IL We find that the respondents did enter into a con- 
spiracy by a system of coercion and intimidation to promote 
an agrarian agitation against the payment of agricultural 
rents, for tlie purpose of impoverislung and expelling from 
the country the Irish landlords, who were styled the * English 
Oarrison.' 

VOIi. IL 


B B 
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III. Wo find that the cliarge that ' when on een*tain 
occasionB they thought it politic to donouncii, and did 
denounce, certain crinioB in public, they afterwarclH led thoir 
supporters to believe such denunciation was not Bincare ’ is 
not established. We entirely acquit Mr. l^arnall and the 
other respondents of the charge of insincerity in their 
denunciation of the PhcBiiix Park nuirders, andlind that tlia 
facsimile letter on which this charge was chielly baaed as 
against Mr. Parnell is a forgery. 

IV. We find that the respondents did disseniinate the 
‘Irish World’ and other newspapers tending to incite to 
sedition and the commission of other crime. 

V. We find that the respondents did not directly incite 
persons to the commission of crime other than intimidation, 
but that they did incite to intimidation, and that the conse- 
quence of that incitement was that crime and outrage were 
committed by the persons incited. We find that it has not 
been proved that the respondents made payments for the 
purpose of inciting persons t‘o commit crime. 

VI. We find as to the allegation that the respoiulonts did 
nothing to prevent crime and expressed no hand fide disap- 
proval, that some of the respondents, and in particnlar Mr. 
Davitt, did express hand fide disa])proval of crinui and 
outrage, but that the respondents did not dcuiounco the 
system of intimidation which led to crime and outrages but 
persisted in it with knowledge of its eilbct. 

VII. Wo find that the respondents did dede^nd peu'sons 
charged with agrarian crime, and supportcul theur families, 
hut that it has not l)een proved that they suhscrihed to temti- 
monials for, or were intimatedy associated witlp notoriouH 
criminals, or tliat they made payments to procure the eseapci 
of criminals from jiistice. 

VIII. We find, as to the allegation that the respondents 
made payments to compensate persons who had l)eon injured 
in the commission of crime, that they did make buoIx pay- 
ments. 

IX. As to the allegation that the respondents invited the 
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jsistance and co-operation of and accepted svd^scriptions of 
lOney from known advocates of crime and the iiso of 
^namite, we find that the respondents did invite tho 
isistance and co-operation of atid accepted Bubscriptions 
: money from Patrick Ford, a known advocate of crime 
id the use of dynamite, but that it has not l)een proved 
lat the respondents or any of them know that the Clan-na- 
ael controlled the League or was collecting money for tho 
arliamentary Fund. It has been proved that the respon- 
3 nts invited and obtained tho assistance and co-operation of 
le Physical Force party in America, including the Glan- 
;i-Gaol, and in order to ol)tain that assistance abstained 
om repudiating or condemning tho action of that party.^ 


The two special charges against Mr. Davitt, viz: {(t) 
rhat ]ie was a member of tlic Fenian organisation, and 
)nvictcd as sucli, and tliat he assisted in the formation of 
le Land Ijeague with money which had Inum contributed 
IF tho purpose of outrage and crime ; ’ (/>) ‘ That ht^ was in 
ose and intimate association with tht^ party of violence in 
merica, and was mainly instrunumtal in bringing about the 
lianco between that party and the Parnellite and Home 
.ulo party in America ; ’ are l)ased on passages in the 
Eimes ’ leading articles of the 7th and t4th March, IHB7. 
riie new movement was appropriately started by Fenians 
it of Fenian funds; its ** father” is Michael Davitt, a 
)nvicted Fenian/ ‘Tliat Mr. Parneirs “constitutional 
"ganisation” was planned by Fenian hrains, founded on a 
onian loan, and reared by Fenian hands/ 

We have shown in th(^ course of the report that M\\ 
►avitt was a member of tlie lAmian organisatiou, and con- 
ictod as such, and that he received money from a fund 
hich had boon eontril)uted for the purpose of outrage and 
dmo, viz. the Skimiisliing Fund. It was not, liowever, for 
le formation of tho Lmid League itself, but for tlie pronio- 

* The part omitted hai been quoted in the text. 
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tion of tho agitation which lad up to it. Wo liavt^ ako 
shown that Mr. Davitt rotunuul the inonay out of his own 
resources. 

With regard to the further allegation that he was in 
close and intimate association with tins party of violtmee in 
America, and mainly iiistrmtumtal in bringing uIhhR the 
alliance between that party and the l^arnellite luul Home 
Eule Party in America, wo find that he was in suclt clone 
and intimate association for tlie purposti of bringing aljout, 
and that ho was mainly instruniimtal in hringitig alH>ut, the 
alliance referred to. 

All which wk humbly uhbout to Vouu MA.ruHTv, 

JAMES IIANNEN. 

JOHN (A DAY. 
ARClHIBALi) L. SMITH. 

nBNllY HaBDINOK CUNYKGHAMK, 

Secrctani. 

Botal CotntTs OF Justice, 

IBth F^hniary^ 181 ) 0 . 
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others in Lomhm, 159, 100; 
terms of alliance lietweeji the 
Rovoluthmists and Constitutitm- 
alists s\ibmltted to Parnell, 109 ; 
its rtdatitnw with Parnell during 
his visit to America (IHHO), 

200 208 ; Parnell dislikes it, 

2Pi ; its distrust of Parnell, 

242 ; diHseuHiotis on the |»arlia- 
mentarian question, 241 243; 
its ct)ntrol of the National 
League of America, ii. 19 ; tlic 
dynamite iH>licy, 29, 80 
Clcrkcnwfill cjcplosion, i. 180 
Closure, the, i. 288, 284, 280 ; ii. 178 
note 

Coercion : Insurreetlon Act (1817), 
1. 12, 18, 209 ; Biggar’s speech 
on the Bill of 1875, 82 84 ; Bill 
of 1881, 208.280; after the 
Phtenijt Park murders, 859 ; iL 
1, 40 note; during the *Cam» 
paign,’ 173 

Collings, Mr. Jesse, IL 119, 129 
Colthurst, Colonel, Home Rule 
candidate for Cork County, i. 
219 mii, 221 
Commins, Dr., ii. 255 
Committee Room 15 : meeting of 
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Irish members and the welcome 
to Parnell after the divorce case, 

11. 24H, ‘249; subsequent meet- 
ings, speeches, and ‘ scenes,’ 
‘277, 280, ‘2H‘2^287 

€amp<3nHatiou for Disturbance 
Bill, i. 281^.233 

* Conciliation ’ of Parnell, Tory 
clIortH for the, ii. 40-57. See 
aho Carnarvon Controversy 
Condon : his trial for complicity in 
the death of Sergeant Brett, i. 
48, 40 ; 204 note 

Congleton, first Lord, political 
carei^r of, i. 11-1(5; his support 
of tlie Catholic claims, 12 ; 
moves for a conmiission to 
inquire into the nature of the 
Orange Sotuety, 12 ; allusions 
to him by Sir Sanuud liomilly, 

12, 13; takes oHicK' under Lord 
Crey, 14 ; letter to fjord Brough- 
am, 14 ; LayniaHttn'dttuu'ral in 
the Midhournt'. Administration, 
14 ; his appearanci^ in the I louse 
of Commons, 15 ; litc'ravy works, 
1(5; his family, 1(5 

Connaught, tlu^ centre* of disturb- 
ance in 1870, i. 177 
Constitutionalist and a Ffmian, 
dillerenco betwmm a, i. 14(5 
Con«tltutionallHtH and Hevolu- 
tionlsts, proposed combined 
action of, i. 1(55 

Controversy between Parnell and 
Butt in the * Freeman’s Journal,’ 
i. 115 120 

Convention Act of 1703, i. 173 
Conyngham, Lord Framus, i. 

125 ^ 

Corbet, Mr,, Ii, 1(55 4(50 
Cork City, the cIrcumstaneeH of 
Parnell’s nomination for, u 214- 
218; ©lection of Parnell and 
Daly for, 220 

Cork County, eleetion for (IHBO), 
i. 2U1^.22l 

Cork Land League, L 234 
Cornwallis, Lord, i. 0 
Courtney, Mr., 1. 130 
Cowtm, Mr. Joicph, L 124, 2B3 


Cowper, Lord, Viceroy, i. 22(5, 
227 ; confronted with Parnell’s 
growing power in Ireland, 241, 
247 ; his opinion of Parnell, 
248 ; his views on remedial 
measures for Ireland, expressed 
in letters to Mr. Gladstone and 
his Cabinet, 250-253, 256-2(50, 
2(51-2(52 ; letter to the Cabinet 
on the proposed suppression of 
the Land Ijeague, etc., 287-200 ; 
letter to the Cabinet on the 
increase of agrarian crime, Ac., 
326-320 ; correspondence with 
Mr. Gladstone relative to the 
release from prison of Parnell 
and others, 346-348 ; his re- 
signation, 351 
Crawford, Mr., i. 229 
CroggH, meeting at, the last Par- 
nell attended, ii. 348-350 
Cricketer, Parnell as a, i. 52 
Crimes Bill, i. 350-3(50 ; its pro- 
posed remnval, ii. 4(5 and note ; 
re.iu'wal during tlio ‘ Camxiaign,’ 
173 and ^lote 

Croke, ArchbiKhoj), i. 222 
Cronin, Mr., i. 233 
Cunynghame, Mr., secretary to 
the Hpeeial Commission, ii. 21(5, 
‘227, 231 


Dauv, John, arrested for a violent 
speech at a Ijiind League meet- 
ing, i. 10(5 ; elected with Parnell 
for Cork City, 214, 220 
Daly, a dynamitard, ii. 31 
Davitt, Mitduiel, his release from 
prison, i. 151, and see note; his 
jiropoHal of an alliance between 
the llevolutionists and Con- 
stitutionalists, 1(55 foil . ; enun- 
ciation of his policy, 167 ; his 
growing influence, 175, 177; 
succeeds in forming the Laml 
League, 104, 105, 371 ; his arrest, 
10(5 ; forms branches of the 
Jjand Ijeague in the United 
Btates, 241 foil. ; arrested for 
violating the conditions of his 
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ticket -0 f-leave» 284 ; B57, 358^ \ 
H()4 ; liis (lifTereoceH with Par- j 
nell, 375-S77 ; iinpriHonecl, ii. 2 \ 
and note; renewed diilerences , 
with Parnell on the national i»a- ! 
tion of land, 34 4i(), *.)7, 138 ; i 
opposeg Panudl’H retention of 
the leadernhip, 24B; opponee j 
Parnell’s candidate at the } 
Kilkenny election, 300, 303, ^ 
304 i 

Dawson, Lady Carol h\e Klizabeth, i 
her marriage to Hir 11. Parnell, i 
1 10 

Day, Lord Justice, one of the ? 
judges forming the Special Com- i 
mission, ii. 201 I 

Deasy, his arrest and rescue in j 
Manchester, i. 48 I 

Delaney, Bishop, i. ‘ilO ' 

Devon Commission, i. 114 j 

Devonshire, Duke of, succeeds to j 
the leadership of the liiberal ' 
party, L 81); 188, 100; on* the ! 
land (luastion, 227 ; on the j 
Compensation for Disturbance ■ 
Hill, 231, 233; deprecates Home 
llule, ii. 00 ; 144, 200 
Bevoy, John, i. 103 ; champion of 
the ‘ now departure ’ in the Clan- 
na-Gael, 100 ; his policy for j 
undermining English authority | 
in Ireland, 100 ; his interviews ; 
with Parnell on the land ques- ! 
tion, 170 ; works in America to 
develop the ‘ new departure ’ in 
deiiance of thti I. II. B., 177 ; 
appointed one of the secretaries 
of the Amerie.an Land Ijoagua, 
207 ; his conflict with members 
of the Clan-na-G-ael, 242 
Dick, Mr., elected for Wicklow, i. 
72 not& 

Dickinson, Captain, i. 30, 70 
Dickinson, Mrs., i. 30, 30, 87, 38, 
70, 828, 824 ; ii. 841, 342, 847 
Dilke, Sir Charles, on the qualities 
of Parnell which made for his 
success, i 223 ; 837 
Dillon, Mr. John, 1. 234, 248, 254, 
284, 801 ; his opxwitioa to the 


No Kent Manifesto, 310; rup- 
ture with Parnell and departure 
to America, 373, 370 ; ii. lOH, 
240, 243, 245, 230; hia relations 
with Parmdl entirely broken off 
during the Boulogne negotia- 
tions, 318 ; 304 
Dillon, John Blake, i. 77 
Dillon, William, i. 77, 7H 
DiseHtablishment forced by Fenian- 
ism, i. 38, 30 

Disraeli, Mr. AVc Beaconsficdd, 
Lord 

Drogheda, Parn ell’s speech on 
land nationalisation at, ii. 34 30 
Drummond, Thomas ; his * Life 
and Letters’ tpuittid on the 
landlord and tenant tiuaition, i. 
104 note 

Dublin; |>roeeftsion in honour of 
the ‘ Manchester martyrs,’ i. 40, 
30 ; formation of the Hama 
Government AHS<H*iation at tha 
Bilton Hotel, 04 (57 ; Hmna 
liula Conference (1873), 07 ; 
great meeting at the Itotunda 
(1877), 142; tha O’Connell cen- 
tenary, 147, 148 ; conference of 
Irish members at the City Hall 
and Butt’s protest against ob- 
struction, 150; Home liule Con- 
ference* January 1H7H, 133, 134 J 
Htate trial of Land Leaguers, 
202; freedom of the eity pre- 
sented to Parnell, 300 ; mfiiiting 
of Nationalists and Liberals 
after the divorce case* Ii. 242 ; 
Parnell’s funeral and burial- 
place, 332 

Dublin (County) ; Colonel Taylor 
seeks r©-ileetlon for Parliament, 

i. 72 ; Parnell’s candidaturi and 
the result, 72-73 and tmk 

Duffy, Sir Charles (lavan, L 01; 
invited to stand for Meath, 77 ^ 
his objectiona to Butt’s Home 
llule, 79 note; 229; his account 
of th© Carnarvon controversy, 

ii. 58»95; 102,108 
Dynamite plots and Pamell’i view 

of them, il. 29-82, 109 
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Sir Bobert, ii. 157 
Edinburgh, Barnell presented with 
the freedom of, ii. 2H0, 2H1 nota 
Egan, Mr. l^atrick, a member of 
the supremo council of the 
Fenian Society, i. 157; one of 
the troasurcrs of the Land 
Ijeague, 195, 241 and nota ; 254, 
255, 501 ; retires to Paris, 519 
nota\ letters said to have been 
written by him published in the 
‘Times,’ ii. 201, 211; Pigott’s 
communications Nvith him, 205- 
205 

Eighty Club, the, Parnell a guest 
of, ii. 190, 191, 228-250 
England: contUct of English with 
Irish feeling respecting the case 
of the ‘ Manchester martyrs,’ i. 
49, 50 ; hostility to Homo Bulc, 
89 ; Parnell’s hatred of .England, 
98 at paHsiin ; (uitire soparaticm 
from England advocated by 
Davitt, 107, and by Parnell, 
205 ; Pnrntdl begins to become 
popular in England, ii, 179 
Ennis, Mr., one of Parneirs intro- 
ducers to the House of Com- 
uums, i. 80 

Ennii election (1879), i. 191; 

tuasi meeting (1880), 250 
EnniHcorthy, riotous fdcction meet- 
ing at, i, 215, 214 
Erne, Lord, i. 257 
Errington mission, the, ii. 24-27 
Evictioni, the prevention of, a 
kiiuling filature of the ‘ new 
departure,’ i. 108 ; table show- 
ing the number from 1877 to 
IHHO, 247 note ; after the re- 
jection of (lladstone’s Home 
llul© Hill, 170, 175 
Eiploiives Bill, ii. 15-17 


‘ F’s, the tlirea,’ i. 295, 298,^299 
Famine Fund, i. 19? ; contribution 
from America to, 204 
Famine in Ireland, i. 197, 207 
Farmers: tholr relation to the 
revolutionary movement, i. 100 


Fenian Society: its organisation 
and growth, i. 44 ; arrest and 
prosecution of members, 45-47 ; 
the Manchester affair and shoot- 
ing of Sergeant Brett, 48-51; 
the influence of Fenianism in 
forcing Disestablishment and 
land reform, 58, 59 ; projects 
the Amnesty Association, 60; 
Butt’s defence of Fenian 
prisoners (1B()5-1B(>9), 01, 62 ; 
the influence of the society 
shown by the Tipperary elec- 
tion, 64 oiota ; attitude towards 
the Homo Buie movement, 65 
note; four Fenians returned to 
Parliament in 1874, 69 ; the 
question of the oath of alle- 
giance, 69 ; expulsion of Fenians 
from tho Homo Buie League, 
69 ; I’arnell regards Fenianism 
as tho key of Irish nationality, 
87 ; the influence of Fenianism 
brings Parnell into power, 98, 
121 ; tho Fenians got tired of 
Homo Buie, 104; its connection 
with the Homo Uulo Confedera- 
tion of (Iroat Britain, 120-122 ; 
its views regarding Parnell, 146; 
ParneU’s relations with Fenians 
in 1878, 155. 1()9; diilllculties of 
reoonciling Fenianism with Par- 
liamentarianism, 156 158 ; dis^ 
ruption in the council on the 
Parliamentarian question, 157 ; 
the aflair of the ‘ Juno ’ raid,' 
255, 254; Fenian support of 
Parnell in the last days of his 
life, ii. 540 

Finnigan, Mr., elected for Ennis, 
1. 191 

Fitzgerald, Dr. : meeting of Irish 
members and the reading of tho 
Parnell manifesto at his house, 
ii. 257-266 

Fitzgerald, Judge, i. 45, 262 

Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmond, i. 297 

Fitzwilllam, Lord, i. 8 ; ii. 82 

Flogging in the army, question of, 
i. 186.490 

Ford, Patrick, proprietor of tho 
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‘ Irish World,’ his friendship 
with Da^itt, i. 244 ; 302 ; helps 
to prepare the No Rent Mani- 
festo, 319 ; 371 ; his dislike of 
Parnell, 376 

Forged letter, the, ii. 197 foil. 

Forster, Mr. Arnold, ii. 4 

Forster, Mr. W. E., i. 226, 231, 
247 ; his reasons for asking for 
powers to cripple the Land 
League, 268 ; writes to Mr. 
Gladstone on the Tyrone 
election, 305; suggests to Mr. 
Gladstone the arrest of Parnell, 
307 ; nicknamed ‘ Buckshot,’ 
311 and note; his disappoint- 
ment at the failure of the 
Coercion Act, 324 ; his view 
of the negotiations for the 
release of Parnell, 339 ; his 
account of an interview with 
Captain O’Shea, 344, 345 ; on 
the Kilmainham compromise 
and the omnipotence of Parnell, 
349 ; his resignation, 351 ; his 
indictment of Parnell with 
reference to the Phoenix Park 
murders, ii. 1, 4-7; helps 
Pigott, 203-206 ; his suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act com- 
mented upon by Mr. Gladstone in 
an interview with the author, 
360 

Foster, Sir John, Speaker of the 
Irish Parliament, i. 9 

‘ Freeman’s Journal,’ i. 67 ; con- 
troversy between Butt and 
Parnell in, 115-120 ; 299 ; death 
of its managing director, ii. 182 ; 
letter on the question of Parnell 
retaining the leadership of the 
Irish Party, 240 ; 340 


Galbeaith, Professor, i. 173 ; ii. 85 
Galway (City), election of 1871 at, 
i. 67 ; Parnell’s address on the 
land question at, 239, 240 ; 
election of 1886, 121-128 
Galway (County), election of 1872, 
i. 67 


Gay, the poet, his friendship with 
Thomas Parnell, the poet, i. 1 
General Election (1874), return of 
Home Rulers at, i. 69 ; (1880) 
213-223; (1885) ii. 38, 96, 110 ; 
(1886) 155-158 

Gill, Mr., an Anti-Parnellite M.P., 
ii. 319, 322, 323 

Gill, Mr. Wilfrid A., his account of 
Parnell’s being sent down at 
Cambridge, i. 42, 43 
Gladstone, Mr., on the influence 
of Fenianisni with respect to 
Irish policy, i. 58, 59 ; retires 
from the leadership of the 
Liberal party, 89 ; his allusions 
to Home Rule and local govern- 
ment in his address to the 
electors of Midlothian, 210, 211 ; 
Prime Minister, 226 and the 
Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill, 232 ; letter to Lord Cowper 
on the disturbances in Ireland, 
260-261 ; opposed to coercion, 
266 ; motion with regard to the 
Coercion Bill (1881), 276 ; his 
Land Bill, 290-299 ; admits that 
the action of the Land League 
brought about the Land Act, 
293 ; two letters to Mr. Forster 
advocating a conciliatory policy 
towards Parnell and his follow- 
ers, 303-305 ; announces at the 
Guildhall the imprisonment of 
Parnell, 316 ; his correspondence 
and negotiations preparatory to 
the Kilmainham treaty, 337- 
339, 345-348; speeches of Mr. 
Gladstone and Parnell, 352, 353 ; 
correspondence with Parnell 
after the Phoenix Park murders, 
357 ; Parnell’s estimate of him, 
ii. 45, 46, 176 ; his resignation 
on the adverse vote on the 
Budget Bill, 47; indications of 
his favouring Home Rule, 101- 
104; the Hawarden manifesto, 
102 ; second Midlothian cam- 
paign, 107-109; his conversion 
to Home Rule, 115 ; succeeds 
1 Lord Salisbury as Prime Minis- 
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ter and prepares his Homo llulo 
Bill, 119; his differences with 
Mr. Chamberlain, 12B, 129 ; his 
Home Ilule Bill, 142-145, 152- 
155 ; resignation after the 
(General Election of IBBO, 15B ; 
differences between liim and 
Parnell, 1B4, IBO, 190 ; on the 
Plan of Campaign, 191-198 ; on 
tlie Mitchelstown affair, 194 ; at 
Bingley Hall, 194, 195 ; his 
Home Ilule policy, 19G ; resolves 
to abandon Parnell, 247; his 
letter proposing the resignation 
by Parnell of the Irish leader- 
ship, 24B, 250-25(); his answer 
to delegates on the land question 
and the constabulary force in 
Ireland, 2B1 ; Parntdrs allusions 
to him in 1B91, 885-840; his 
testimony to Parneirs qualities, 
858 807 ; his first considoratiou 
of the (piestion of Homo Ilule, 
relate<l in 1891, 805 
(Hasgow, Parmdi speaks at a 
Fenian meeting in, i. 128 
Olandalough, i. 82 
Gordon, (lemu’al, his description 
of the woeful condition of Ire- 
land, i. 247 
Gordon, P. J., i. 254 
Gorst, Hir John, i, 888 
Gossett, Bergiant, and the removal 
of * Dick ’ Power from the House, 
i. 2H5 

Goulding, W,, Conservative candi- 
date for Cork, i. 214 
Grant, President, an address voksd 
to him by tlie Nationalists on 
the centenary of American inde- 
pendence, i. 99 

Granville, Lord, i, 274 ; \i, 24 
Grattan : his relations with Hir 
John Parnell, L 7 ; confers witli 
Pitt on Irish affairs, 7, B; is 
defended by Hir John Parnell 
against the imputation of 
treason, 10 ; on the CathoUo 
question, 12 

Gray, Mr. Edward Dwyer, i. 70, 191, 
28S, 299 ; ii. 08, 04, 05, SB, 182 


Gray, Mr. Edward Dwyer, jun., ii. 
840 

Greenock, a speech of Parnell’s at, 
i. 150 

Grey, Ijord : attitude of his Govern- 
ment towards the Irish question, 
i. 14 

Grosvenor, Lord Bichard, helps 
the Irish Ijoyal and Patriotic 
Union, ii. 207 

Gurteen, Land League meeting at, 
i. 190 


Haue.vs Corpus Act, the, suspension 
of, i. 45, 59, 200, 2B7, 880 ; Mr. 
Gladstone’s view of Mr. Forster’s 
action in the matter, ii. 860 
Hamilton, Lord Claud, ii. 21 
Hamilton, Hir llobert, ii. 81, 110 
Hannon, Lord Justice, one of the 
judges forming the Bpecial Com- 
mission, ii. 201 

Harcourt, Hir William, i. 185, 1B7, 
188, 284, 208, 859 ; ii. 8, 247, 
249, 280 ; Parnell (piestions his 
fUnosH to Hucoood Mr. Gladstone 
as Hoim^ llule^ loader, 889 
Hardy, Mr. Gathorne-, i. 59, 111, 
188 

Harman, Col. King, ii. 21 
Harrington, Mr., ii. 81, 198, 211, 
215, 240, 248, 250, 278 
Harris, Matthew, i. 254 
Harrison, Mr. Fredario, ii. 178 
Hartington, Lord. See Devonshire, 
Duke of 

Hawarden manifesto, the, ii. 102 
Hawarden, Parnell’s visit to, ii. 
BOB 

Hay. Bir John, i. 888 
Hay ©B, Samuel, settles the Avon- 
(fale property on Bir John 
Parnell, i. 10 

Healy, Mr., i. 108; his reminis- 
cences of Parnell’s visit to 
Canada, 205, 200 ; on Parnell 
as a strategist, 225 ; 248, 850, 
807 ; his story about the draft- 
ing of the Arrears Bill, 801-808 ; 
imprisoned, ii. 2; elected for 
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Monaghan, 21 ; 45 ; his oppo- 
sition to the election of Captain 
O’Shea for Galway, 122-127; 
speech in favour of Parnell 
retaining the leadership after 
the divorce case, 244 ; 278, 279, 
282, 308, 334; Mr. Gladstone’s 
opinion of him, 364 
JTealy, Mr. Maurice, i. 361 
Heneage, Mr., i. 297 ; ii. 129 
Hennessy’s, Sir John Pope, candi- 
dature and election for North 
Kilkenny, ii. 289, 308 
Heron, Mr., candidate for Tipper- 
ary, i. 64 note 

Hicks-Beach, Sir Michael, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, i. 89 ; his 
allusion to the ‘ Manchester 
murderers,’ 95 ; ii. 47, 93, 170 
Hill, Jack, i. 3 

Hobson, Mr., his account of an 
incident during Parnell’s visit 
to Greggs, ii. 349, 350 
Hogg, Mr., ii. 207 
Home Government Association, 
the, establishment of, i. 64-67 ; 
the name altered to the ‘ Home 
Rule League ’ (g.t;.), 67 
Home Rule: the sole Pamellite 
rallying-cry in the General 
Election of 1885, ii. 97-98 ; the 
Press on the question, 98 ; Lord 
Hartington’s views, 99 ; Mr. 
Chamberlain speaks on the 
question, 100; Mr. J. Morley 
protests against separation, 101 ; 
an interview with Mr. Gladstone 
on the subject, 101-103 ; out- 
line of Parnell’s Home Rule 
scheme, 114, 115 ; Mr. Glad- 
stone willing to establish an 
Irish Parliament, 115 ; Mr. 
Gladstone’s enthusiasm on the 
subject, 191-196 ; increasing 
favour towards it in England, 
196 

Home Rule Bill, Mr. Gladstone’s, 
ii. 142-145, 152-155 
Home Rule Confederation of Great 
Britain, L 120 ; circumstances 
. of its formation, 121-123 ; its 


influence on the Irish vote in 
English constituencies, 123- 
127 ; Parnell elected president 
in the place of Butt, 144-146 ; 
Parnell takes a leading part in 
its business, 170 ; annual meet- 
ing held in Dublin (1878), 
173 

Home Rule League: resolutions 
defining the objects of the 
society, i. 68 ; Parnell a member 
of the council, 77 ; number of 
Home Rulers in the House of 
Commons in 1875, 80; debate 
in the House on Home Rule 
(1876), 95, 96 ; Parnell’s speech 
at Liverpool on Home Rule 
(1876), 100.-102; the Home 

Rule pledge, 122-127 ; Confer- 
ence at Dublin, January 1878, 
153, 154 ; the resolution to keep 
aloof from the elections of 1880, 
212 

Hopwood, Mr., i. 187, 188 

Horgan, Mr. : his account of the 
Cork City and Cork County 
elections, i. 214-222 ; his wed- 
ding attended by Parnell, 263- 
265 ; gives an account of a 
lecture by Parnell at Cork, ii. 39, 
40 ; his talk with Parnell about 
Gladstone, 175, 176; gives a 
description of Parnell’s con- 
dition after the fight in Com- 
mittee Room 15, 297-298 

House of Commons : Parnell’s 
first introduction, i. 80 ; number 
of Home Rulers in 1875, 80 ; 
attitude of Butt on the Home 
Rule question, 81, 82 ; Biggar’s 
speech on coercion, 82-84 ; 
Parnell’s maiden speech, 85; 
Parnell’s views of. the position 
of Irish members, 86 ; Home 
Rule members despised, 89 ; 
Whiggism amongst the Irish 
party, 90 ; Irish members voted 
down by ‘ brutal majorities,’ 91 ; 
Irish measures of 1876, 91 ; 
PameR’s first notable utterance, 
95, 96 ; Irish questions ignored 
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in tba Queen’s Hpeeeli (1B77)» 
100 ; Parnell opens the obstruc- 
tion campaign, 107 ; scene 
created by Parneirs obstruction 
of the Mutiny Bill, 111, 112; 
English Homo llule meml)ers in 
1877, 124 noto; the all-night 
sittings of July 2 and July 01, 
1877, 128, 120, KU-iaO; sus- 
pension of Parnell, 1H2 ; Par- 
nell’s defence of his obstructive 
tactics, IBJ, 124; Parnell is ap- 
pointed a nnuuber of the Select 
Cammittee on Public? Business, 
155 ; ‘ A school for Atigllcising 
Irishmen,’ 1()2; Parindl’s posi- 
tion eslablished, 1(51); Mr. 
O’Connor Pow(*r ‘ howled dcnvn ’ 
by the Torit‘s wlum introducing 
the (puistion (»f agricultural 
distress, 1H5; Parnell’s oppo- 
sition to tin? Army Dim’iplim? 
and Uegulation Bill, IHg 191 ; 
dehatt? on distrc'ss in Ireland, 
20H ; passing of a resolution 
against obstructi<m, 209 note; 
DisHtdution of IHHO, 209; ab- 
senee of the land ipiestion from 
the programme t»f Mr. (Had- , 
stone’s Government of IHHO, I 
22th22H; Parnell and his party i 
sit in CppoHition, 229 ; the i 
Compensation for DiHlurbanee 
Bill, 221 222; Proteetimi of 
Property and Person Bill, 20H 
2H0; scenes in the Hemse, and 
suspension of thirty-two mem- 
hers, 277-285; the Latul Bill 
(iHHl), and its reception hy 
I’arnell and other Irish mem- 
bers, 290 -299 ; reeeption given 
Parnell after his release frcuu 
Kilmidnhiun, 251 ; ParneU’H 
s|H«eeh after tin? Plnenix Park 
murders, 259 ; debates on tho 
Crimes Bill, 259-201; Iho 
Arrears Bill, 201.-204; ParnellV 
esthnate of the influence <»f 
Irish memhers, 27H ; Mr. 
Ftirster’s inrlietment of Parnell 
with riiferencci to iho Phomix 


Park murders, and ParnelPs 
reply, ii. 2-14 ; the Explo.HiveH 
Bill, 15-17 ; the Iriali vote 
causes the downfall of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government, 47 ; 
state of parties after the General 
Election of 1885, 110; fall of 
the Salisbury Ministry, and the 
recall of Mr. Gladstone, 119 ; 
Mr. Gladstone’s Home Kule Bill, 
142, 144, 152-155; Parnell’s 
speech, 152-155 ; state of parties 
after the General Election of 
1880, 157 ; Parnell’s Land Bill, 
100 ; Land Bill of 1887, 174 
Houston, Mr. J. 0., (secretary of the 
Irish Loyal and Patriotic Union); 
his dealings with I’igott, and his 
alleg<«l discovery of letters in- 
criminating Parnell and others, 
ii. 202, 200 foil, 

Howard, Hon. Hugh, father-in-law 
of William Parnell, i. 20 
Hug(*Hsen, Mr, Knatchhull-, i. 122. 
Hughes, H(*v. Hugh Pruu?, his op- 
position to Panudl’s retentioti 
<»f (he hnulerslup of tin? Irish 
l»arty, ii. 240, 207, 208; ati allm 
sitm to him hy I’arm?!!, 228 
Hurley, Father Walter, ii. 292 


I IijUNowoirm, Mr., speech in sup- 
I |K»rt of Panmll after the divorce 
; ease, H. 217 

I Imperial federation, a conversation 
I hetwf'cu Parnell and Mr. Cecil 
I UhodcH on, ii. 184 -189 
; lm[>rlsonmenfc of Parnell at Kil 
i mainham, 1. 214 
i Inae.tivitv of Parneil between 1882 
: and 1HH4, ii. 104 109, IHl 

i ludepimdent Irish party in Pari in- 
; ineut : how the idea arose? with 
Parnell, i. 229; dUlimilty of 
maintaiiiing one, 200 
: Intermediate Education Bill, i. 
I 109 tuul note 

■ ‘InvineiblcM,* the, i. 254; ii. 2, 
. 222 
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'.Tish Daily Independent,’ founded 
by Parnell, ii. 340, 349, 350, 
35 

•isb. Insurrection Act (1S17), i. 12, 
13 

ish Loyal and Patriotic Union : 
its origin and object, and its 
relations with Pigott, ii. 202 
foil, 

irishman,’ the, i. 299, 300 
[rish National Newspaper and 
Publishing Company,’ formation 
of, i. 300-302 

ish party in Parliament, the, 
Parnell’s relations with, i. 53 ; 
the idea of its formation first 
suggested to Parnell, 56; the 
nomination of its members, ii. 
333 

[rish People,’ the, i. 44, 45 ; 
arrest of its editor and staff, 
45 

ish Bevolutionary Brotherhood. 
See, Fenian Society 
ishtown, meeting in 1879 at, i. 
178 

ish University Bill, i. 191 
[rish World,’ i. 244-246, 263, 
376; ii. 29, 30 


.\3rEs, Sir Henry, i. 110 
enkins, Mr., i. 130 
ones, Dr., Dublin schoolmaster, 
i. 2 

ones, Mr. Bence, case of, i. 238, 
239 

adicature Bill, i. 106 

Juno ’ raid, the, i. 233, 234, 244 

Justifiable rebellion,’ i. 173 


AY, Mr. Joseph, takes the Home 
Buie pledge on standing for 
Salford, L 124-127 ; his books, 
125 

'elly: his arrest and rescue in 
Manchester, i. 48 
[enny. Dr., letter on the Tipper- 
ary election from Parnell to, i. 
120 ; 300, 301 ; ii. 181, 239, 242, 


290, 348-350 ; Mr. Gladstone on 
his imprisonment, 360 
Kenny, Mr. M. J., ii. 285 
Ker, Mr. Murray, ii. 21 
Kerry, election of 1872 at, i. 67 
Kettle, Mr., Parnell’s candidate for 
Cork County, i. 219, 221 
Kickham, Charles, one of the man- 
agers of the ‘ Irish People,’ i. 44 ; 
candidate for Tipperary, 64 note ; 
on the supreme council of the 
Fenian Society, 156 ; opposes 
the ‘ new departure,’ 177 ; 355 
Kilkenny election (1890), ii. 289- 
308 

Killen, Mr., arrested for a violent 
speech at a Land League meeting, 
i. 196 

Kilmainham gaol, imprisonment of 
Land Leaguers in, i. 286 ; im- 
prisonment of Parnell in, 314 
foil , ; a description of, 322, 323 ; 
release of Parnell, Mr. O’Kelly, 
and Mr. Dillon from, 348 
Kilmainham treaty, i. 337-350 ; ii. 
132, 133 ; Mr. Gladstone’s asser- 
tion that there was no treaty at 
all, 361 

Kilmallock, Parnell’s speech at, i. 
149 

Kimberley, Lord, i. 274 
Kirk Langley, Parnell’s schooldays 
at, i. 38, 39 


Laboucheke, Mr., i. 278; and the 
Pigott case, ii. 211, 212, 216, 
228; declares for Parnell after 
the divorce case, 242 
Ladies’ Land League, i. 329 , 364, 365 
Land Act (1870), i. 56, 58, 175 ; 
forced by the Fenian movement, 
58, 59, 92 note', rejection of the 
Bill of 1876, 90, 176; of 1881, 
290-299 ; Parnell’s amendment 
Bill, ii. 14 and owte 
Land Bill drafted by Parnell in 
prison, i. 336 

Land Bill (1886), ii. 143, 144, 158 
Land Bill introduced by Parnell 
(1886), ii. 160 
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Land courts, i. 293, 297, 302, 307 
Land laws, a change in them to be 
brought about only by revolu- 
tion, i. 174 

Land League, the: i. 176, 178; 
its formation, 195; arrest of 
Davitt, Daly, and Killen, 196; 
agitation commenced by Parnell 
on the rejection of the Compen- 
sation for Disturbance BiU, 235 
foil . ; adoption of boycotting, 
237 foil . ; its growing power, 
240 ; prosecution of leading 
members, 254, 262 ; many 

members imprisoned, 286 ; con- 
vention at Dublin (1881), 305; 
issue of a manifesto after the 
imprisonment of Parnell, 319 ; 
its suppression, 329, 365 
Land League, American, i. 207, 
306 

Landlord and tenant, relations 
between, i. 164 note 
Landlordism and English misrule 
dependent on each other, i. 240 
Land nationalisation, i. 365, 377 ; 
ii. 34-36 

Land of Ireland, the, to be the 
basis of Irish nationality, i. 166, 
167 

Lane, Mr., ii. 256, 283, 284 
Larkin : his trial and execution in 
Manchester, i. 48, 49 
Law, Mr., Irish Attorney-General, 
i. 299 

Lawson, Mr. Justice, attempt to 
assassinate, i. 374 
Lawson, Sir Wilfrid, i. 124 
Leader of the Irish parliamentary 
party, Parnell elected, i. 223; 
qualities of Parnell as, 224, 225, 
230. See also Leadership, &c. 
Leadership of the Irish party after 
the O’Shea divorce case, the 
question of Parnell’s : ii. 239- 
282 ; declaration of allegiance 
to Parnell by prominent mem- 
bers, 239-245 ; Nonconformist 
opposition, 246, 247, 267, 268, 
269 ; Mr. Gladstone’s letter, 
248, 250-253, 367 ; first meeting 


on the subject in Committee 
Boom 15, 248, 249 ; Parnell re- 
elected sessional chairman, 249 ; 
difference of opinion among 
Irish members, 255, 256 ; Par- 
nell’s manifesto, 258-266 ; 
Messrs. Dillon, W. O’Brien, and 
T. P. O’Connor, cfec. abandon 
Parnell, 267 ; views of the three 
parties— Liberals, Anti-Parnell - 
ites, and Parnellites, 267-275 ; 
motion in Committee Boom 15 
to terminate Parnell’s chair- 
manship, 277 ; a manoeuvre of 
Parnell’s, and a deputation to 
Mr. Gladstone, 277-281 ; with- 
drawal from Parnell of Mr 
Justin McCarthy and forty-four 
other members, 282 ; Parnell 
left with twenty-six adherents, 
282 ; ‘ scenes ’ in the Committee 
Boom, 283-288; the Boulogne 
negotiations and their failure, 
310-329 

Leahy, Mr., ii. 239 

Leamy, Mr., ii. 239, 257, 279, 291 

Leeds, Mr. Gladstone denounces 
Parnell’s action and policy at, i. 
307 

Legislative independence of Ire- 
land. See Parliament, Irish, 
Home Buie, &g. 

Lewis, Mr. George, and the Pigott 
case, ii. 211 foil. 

Limerick (City), election of 1871 
at, i. 67 ; freedom of the city 
presented to Parnell, 255 

Liverpool : Parnell addresses a 
Home Buie meeting on his 
return from the United States, 
i. 100-102 ; Parnell’s address in 
1885, ii. 108 

Lloyd, Mr. Clifford, circular issued 
by, i. 325 note 

Love of fatherland in Irishmen, i. 
62 

Lowther, Mr. James, i. 185 

Luby, Thomas Clarke, one of the 
managers of the ‘ Irish People,’ 
i. 44 ; his arrest trial, and sent- 

t ence, 45, 46 
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Lucas, Mr. Frederick, i. 

Lynch, Mr., candidate for Galway 
(1886), ii/123, 128 


.Maamtrasna murderers, inquiry 
into the trials of, ii. 49 
MacLermott, Mr., i. 30 
Macdonald, Mr. J. C., manager of 
the ‘ Times,’ ii. 208 nofa, 209, 210 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, in- 
cidents in Parneirs life at, i. 
40~4S 

Maguire, Dr., and the Pigott 
letters, ii. 208, 209, 2U noU 
Mahon, The O’Gorman, ii, 102 
Mahon, Patrick, i. 169 
Mahony, Mr. Pierce, ii. 249; an 
account of a visit by Parnell to, 
844, 345 

Mallon, Mr., superintendent of 
police, i. 113 

Manchester : rescue of Fenian 
prisoners and death of Sergeant 
Brett, i. 49 ; conviction and exe- 
cution of Allen, Larkin and 
O’Brien, 48, 49 ; demonstrations 
of sympathy with the con- 
demned Fenians, 49, 50 ; Par- 
nell’s view of the case of the 
‘ martyrs,’ 50, 51, 53 ; allusion 
by Sir Michael Hicks-Baaoh U> 
the ‘ Manchester murderers,* 95 ; 
John Bright on the Manchester 
executions, 96 not$; Parnell ad- 
dresses a great Home Rule 
meeting, 129, 130 
Manifesto of Messrs. Dillon, 
O’Brien, O’Connor, ^o., an- 
nouncing their wlthdrawsd from 
Parnell’s leadership, ii. 267 
Manifesto of Parnell to the people 
of Ireland, ii. 258-206 
Manifesto signed by Parnell, 
Dillon, and Davitt after the 
Phoenix Park murders, i. 358 
Manifesto, the Hawiurden, ii. 102 
Manning, Cardinal, ii. 26, 185 
Marine Mutiny Bill, i. 118 
Marlborough, Duka of, Lord Lieu- 
tenant, i. 197, 209 


* Martin, James/ aMm ci! a Fenian 
leader, i. 65 and 160 mk 
Martin, Jolm, elected for Meath, L 
67 ; his death, 77 

Martin, Mr., hin addrein m the 
Manchester exiKiiitioiw, L 50 ; 7S 
Marylwrough, lawid Litimye eon- 
vtmtion at, i. 306 
Matthew, General, i. IS 
McCabe, Cardinal, i. 222 ; iL 26 
McCarthy, Mr. Juiin Cltairge, I. 220 
McCarthy, Mr. Juatin, t. W9 mi$ ; 
on ParnelPa aMtendtiitcy, 224 ; 
277,285.301. 3S6; corrwpoiid- 
once with Parnell rtilalivi to 
the latter’s releniie from priion, 
339 342, 357 ; it. 8 ; tua iwetmal 
of ParnelPs interview with Lord 
Carnarvon, 51 511; 8H, US, 182; 
rofmaes a reMolotioii of confL 
enee in Parmdl after the di- 
vorce mm\ 213 ; Inlorviiiw with 
Mr. GliuLtotie on the pro|H»tid 
resignation of Parmdl, 247, 366 ; 
252, 256; disanproveg of Par- 
neiPi iiJiyufeMto. 2116 ; wlthdrawi 
front Parnell with forty4our 
other Irwh menihera, 282 ; his 
election to the ehanmanihip of 
the party dliimtewed tin ring the 
Boulogne negotiatieiw, 3U 316; 
ParnfdPa friendly relaliona with 
him in the last iitonthi* of 1891, 
845; 864, 866 

McCarthy. Mr. Jualiii fluiitly, IL 
285 

McCarthy, Ihtv. Dfittla, L 215 
McCarthy, Bergeanl, hta reletic 
frmti primin, t. 1 52; lili iuddim 
death, lf»2 

McDermott, The, IL 245 
McHclIl, Mr* Bwlft, ii. 185. l«7. 
239 

Mtath (County), elwtiwi of 1871 
at, L 67; Bir (lit van Duffy ln« 
vilci to stand for. 77 ; oltelioii 
of Parnell (or, 78 

Milbournt. tMm hild by 
Bir II. Pariiiill in tJr* Clofirn- 
m«nt of, L 14 ; liig alliaiici with 
O’CoimtlL i 332 
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Meredith, Mr. George, makes a 
suggestion for educating the 
public mind on Home Buie, ii. 
155 

Midlothian campaign, second, ii. 
107-109 

Millin, General, i. 169 note 
Minchin, Miss Anne, afterwards 
wife of Thomas Parnell, the 
poet, i. 2 

Mitchell, Mr. John, his return to 
Ireland and election for Tipper- 
ary, i. 76 ; his election quashed, 
76 ; re-elected, 77 ; death, 77 
Mitchel-Henry, Mr., elected for 
Galway, i. 67 

Mitohelstown affair, the, ii. 193, 
194 

Monaghan, election at, ii. 19-21 
Monk, Mr., i. 130 

‘Moonlight, Captain,’ i. 812 and 
note, 329 

Moore, Thomas, his friendship 
with William Parnell, i. IB, 19 ; 
the scene of his poem, ‘ The 
Meeting of the Waters,’ 18, 19 
Moran, Bishop, denounces the 
Land League, i. 246 note ; ii. 27 
Morgan, Mr. Pritchard, ii. 245 
Morley, Mr. Arnold, ii. 252 
Morley, Mr. John, i. 333, 339 ; ii. 
14, 47, 101 ; declares for Home 
Buie, 116 ; 177 ; and the question 
of Parnell’s proposed resigna- 
tion, 247, 2B0, 366 ; 335 ; Parnell’s 
Tiew of him as a possible Home 
Buie leader, 837 
Mulgrave, Ijord, ii, 82 
Mundella, Mr., i. Ill 
Municipal Privilege^ Act, i. 102 
Municipal Refonn Bill, i. 60 
Murders of 1BH2, i. 874 
Murphy, Mr. H. 1)., Whig candidate 
for Cork City, i. 214 
Mutiny Bill, i. 107 ; PamelPs ob- 
struction of, 111, 170 


NAUiY, Mr. J., i. 254 
* Nation,’ the, i, 299 
National oonferimca of 1878 ; re- 


solution passed respecting the 
policy of Irish members in 
Parliament, i. 180 

National councils scheme, ii. 134- 
136, 142 

National League, formation of, i. 
367-370; ii. 109, 168; meeting 
in Dublin after the O’Shea 
divorce case, 239 

National League of America, ii. 
19 

National Liberal Federation, il. 
247, 270, 366 

Nationalists, the, i. 7; the effect 
of the amnesty meetings upon 
them, 63, 04; their resoluticm 
to keep aloof from the elections 
of 1880, 218 ; their victory at 
the elections of 1886, ii. 110 ; 
alliance with English Liberals, 
174 

Nationality, Irish, the basis of, 
i. 166 

Navan, speech of Parnell’s at, i. 
86 

‘ Now departure,’ the, i. 166 foil ; 
its policy agreed upon, 168 

Newdigate, Mr., i. 107 

Newport, Itord Salisbury’s speech 
at, ii. 104 

Newry, death of Mr. John Mitchell 
at, i. 77 

* New York Herald : ’ an interview 
with Parnell on Home Buie, ii. 
106-107 

No Bent Manifesto, i. 819, 335, 
386 ; its withdrawal, 846 

Nobber, speeoh of Pwnell’s at, i. 
86 

Nolan, Colonel, elected for Galway, 
i. 67 ; introduces Parnell to the 
House of Commons, 80 ; takes 
part in obstruction, 111 ; ii. 249, 
256, 257 

Non (U)uf or mists, the, and the 
O’Hhea divorce case, ii. 242, 24(i, 
247, 267, 268, 269 

Normanby, Marquis of, ii. 82 

Northcote, Sir Stafford, i. 129, 
181, 182, 188, 136, 180, 20B, 
228 
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O’Bkien, his trial and execution 
for the death of Sergeant Brett, 
i. 48, 49 

O’Brien, Mr. J., i. 238 
O’Brien, Mr. John P., Eis release 
from prison, i. 152 
O’Brien, Mr. Patrick, ii. 841 
O’Brien, Mr. William, i. 191 ; ap- 
pointed editor of ‘United Ire- 
land ’ and the ‘ Irishman, BOO ; 
his prosecution, ii. 2 and 7wte *, 
author of the Plan of Campaign, 
170 folL ; 240, 24S ; decides to 
abandon Parnell, 250; fails to 
come to an agreement with 
Parnell during the Boulogne 
negotiations, B10”329 ; arrest 
and imprisonment in Gahvay 
Gaol, 326 

Obstruction in Parliament, ^ the 
policy of; proposed by Biggar 
and others, and supported by 
Parnell, i. 92-94 ; adopted 
vigorously by Parnell, 107, lOB, 
129 ; persistently carried out at 
the all-night sittings of July 2 
and 15, 1877, 128, 129, 134- 
136 ; controversy on the subject 
between Butt and Parnell, 
168, 154 ; a select committee on 
the subject, of which Parnell is a 
member, 165 ; Parnell drafts a 
report of his own, 155 ; failure 
of the House of Commons to deal 
with the matter, 186 ; resolution 
passed on the subject, 209 note ; 
tactics of Irish members during 
the debate on the Coercion Bill 
(1881), 269, 277-284 
0 Byrne, Mr., candidate for Wick- 
low, i. 71 and note 
O’Connell, his demand for Catholic 
Emancipation, i. 12 ; opposed by 
Isaac Butt in the debate on 
repeal in the Dublin Corporation, 
60; the position taken up by 
him, 78, 79 note, ISO ; his centen- 
ary celebration in Dublin, 147, 
148 ; 241 ; alliance with the 
Melbourne Ministry, ii. 832 
O’Cemnor, Mr. James, i. 800 


O’Connor, Mr, John, L *2M ; ii. 

37, 2Hl 

O’Cmmcu', ^Ir. T. T.. olooftHl for 
Galway and t ho Sotitfimd di viaion 
of Liverpool, h, part 

in the oh'otitm (’aptain (.rHliea 
for (hilwiiy, and hia troittmont 
by the 240, 

243, 245 : dociiloa to alaiulcm 
Parnell, 256 

October a month r*f * influence * 
in Parmdha horiwcopo^ L 367, 

BOB 

O’Donmdl, the inunlrrer of Carey, 

i. Bfi4 miif 

O’Dommll, Mr., i. PiB, 129, IS4 
U’Donneih Mr. Frank Hugh, I. 
2B5 ; his prom*«htigs against 
the ‘Times; ii. 201, 210 
O'llonoghne, Thi% i. 2H0 
O’Gormiuu Major, I 129 
O' Hagan, Lord, i. 1 4H 
O’Kelly, Mr. J. J., i. 165,221, IH9; 

ii. 125, 257, BOO, 3CH 
O’Leary, Dan, i. IBH and mte 
O’Leary, Dr., i. 17H 

O’Leary, Mr. Jrdni, one of the foun* 
ders of the * Irish People,’ L 44 ; 
his prosecution, trial and i«nt» 
enoo, 45, 46 

O’Mahony, Mr. John, takes part in 
forming the Fenian Botfiely, 1. 44 
O’Mahony, llev. John, L 215, 216, 
21B 

Orange Bociely. 1. 12 ; its aetivily 
after the Mtmaglmri iltction 
(IHBB), ii. 21 

Orangemen com© to tli© aid of 
Captain Boycott, L 2IIB 
OTieilly, Father Peter, i. 77 
O’Ryan, Mr., candidate for Tip- 
perary, ii. 87 

O’Shea, Captain, and the prillmln- 
ary negollatiomi for the triaty 
of Kilmalnham, L ES7--i40., 
844-346; IL llIB; #kict#d for 
Galway on Hit noitiliiaiion of 
Parnell, IL 122-I28jic« aim 163 
note); ©halkngts FMiitll, 162, 
168 

O’Shea, Mri„ IL 121. 142. 161 
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lf>5, 168, 179 ; licr marriage to 
Mr. Parnell, H4G ; her interview 
with Mr. GladHtonci, BOX, 303 
O’Hhoa V. O'Bhea and l^irncdl, ii. 
330^^339 

O’Hullivan, Mr., i. .194 
O’Sullivan, Mr., and the *Juno* 
raid, i. 234 

O’Sullivan, Sir D. V., i. 215 
O’Sullivan, Mr. Michael, i. 254 
(')utragoB, agrarian : the number 
from 1877 to IHHt), i. 247 mUti ; 
in 1881, 200, 329, 330 ; in 1882, 
373 


Paokt, l4ieuteriant, i. 30 
Pamphlets for educating the 
Huglinh in Home Uule, ii. 155, 
150 

‘ Papist rats* incident, the, i. 192 
Paris, meeting of the eouncil of 
the I. 11. H. in, i. 177 
Paris funds, the, qu(»Htion of the 
power of distribution of, ii. 
31H 

ParkeH, Sir Harry, propose® to 
expel Mr. Utidmond from Aus- 
tralia, i. 370 

i*arUamoiit, Irish, th« demand for 
an, i. 00, OB; it. 3H, 97 108, 
U4 ; granted in Mr, (Haditomda 
Home llule Bill, 144, Ss$ ako 
Home Bale, Ae. 

Parnell, Miss Anna, i, BO, B7 
Parnell, Catherine, i. 30 
Parnell, Charles Htevvart: ancestry 
and cmrly years, i. 1-44 ; his 
attention first directed to poli- 
tics, 44, 48, 51, 50, 70 ; stands 
for Dublin (1874), 75 ; eboted 
for Meath (1875), 78; first 
notable uttiiranoe In I'^arUament, 
95; controversy with Butt, 115.-. 
120; obMtruotIvo fcaoties {mcg 
Obstruction) ; hk first su«|xm- 
nion in the Houhu <jf Ommnons, 
132 ; eloction as preaitUmt of 
the Home liulc Confederation 
(1877), 145 ; relationi with j 
.Fiiiiianisiu and Itiivolutionists j 


(see Fenian Society, Clan-na- 
Gael, c^c.) ; his position in Par« 
liarnent established, 109; elec- 
ted president of the Xjand Leaguo 
(1879), 195; visit to America 
and Canada, 198 200 ; his policy 
of the union of all Irishmen, 
199/o/L; elected for Cork (1880), 
22ti ; elected loader of tiio Irisli 
parliamentary party, 223 ; trial 
at Dublin for conspiracy, 254, 
202; starts ‘United Ireland’ 
(IHBI), 300 ; imprisonment at 
kilmainham (1H8DH2), 314; in» 
dieted by Mr. Forster (1883), ii. 
5 ; the attempts to ‘ conciliate ’ 
him, 49 95 ; takes his stand on 
Homo llule (1885), 97; his 
denunciation of the Ijiberal 
party, 109 ; the Galway election 
(1880), 121 128; the O’Hhea 
challenge, 103 ; reasons for his 
inactivity between 3HH2-H4, 
104 109 ; his alliancf^ with 
English Liberals (1880 87), 174 ; 
tins forged letter and tlu^ Hp<‘citii 
CommiHsion (1887 90), 197 

234 ; the O’Shea divorce case 
(1890), 230; the tpiostion of hii 
iimdarship, 238-282 ; hla matii- 
fosto, 258-200 ; failure of nego- 
tiations with W. O’Brien ami 
others, 310-329 ; marriage, 340 ; 
i U neii, death , and funeral (1891), 
849-^352 ; Mr. Gladatoai’i * ap- 
preciation * of him, 358“B07 ; 
characteristics and qualities, i. 
BB, 37, 39, 51..- 55, 74, 70, 102- 
105, 107-109, 137-141, 170472, 
214, 224-225, 205, 310,308,304, 
807-369, 871, 377, 878; ii. U* 
18, 28, 32, 38, 40, 112, 131, 101, 
178.-^180, 292, 330, 332-J30, 
343^348, 1157-359, 3fl2, 307 kes 
aim Anecdotes, Bocial qualities, 
Huperalitious instincts, A'c.). 
(For his work in Parliament, 
mm Houio of Commcnii, Ac. 
For hii work outside Parlia- 
ment, nm names of places and 
nubjacti. For hii relationa with 
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colleagues, see under varioufl 
names, societies, Ac.) 

Parnell, Miss Delia (afterwards 
Mrs. Livingston Thomson), u .Hi) 
Parnell, Mias Emily. ISee Dickinson, 
Mrs. 

Parnell, Mias Fanny, i. 30, 30, 44, 
136, 373 note 
Parnell, Hayes, i. 80 
Parnell, Sir Henry. See Congleton, 
first Lord 

Parnell, Mr. Henry Tudor, i. SO, 
75 

Parnell, Mr. John, judge of Court 
of King’s Bench, i. 1, *J, 6 
Parnell, Sir John (1), i. 6 
Parnell, Sir John (2). i. 6, 7 11 ; 
his work in the Irish Parlianumt, 

7 ; conversation with Pitt on 
Catholics and Protestants in 
Ireland, 7, 8 ; attitude on the 
question of the Union, 8 10; 
Mr. Addington’s tribute to his 
memory, 11 ; his children, 11 
Parnell, Mr. John Augustus, i. 11 
Parnell, Mr. John Henry, father of 
Charles Stewart Parnell, 1. 20, 
28, 81 

Parnell, Mrs. John Henry, her 
parentage and her marriage, i. 
20 ; her antipathy to the 
English, 29, 81), 45 ; her death, 
28; resemblance in mental quali- 
ties to her son, C. B. Parnell, 
30 ; her house raided by detec- 
tives, 47 ; Parnell’s last letter 
to her, ii. 848 

Parnell, Mr. John Howard (Par- 
nell’s brother), i. 80, 82, 88, 84, 
85, 86, 87, 89, 44, 54, 55^57, 
70, 71 tiote ; candidate for Wick- 
low, 71 

Parnell, Richard, i. I 
Parnell, Miss Sophia, i. 80 
Parnell, Miss Theodosia, L 80 
Parnell, Thomas (1), i. 1 
Parnell, Thomas (2), i. 1 
Parnell, Thomas (8), i, 1 
Parnell, Thomas (4), the poet, 1. 
1-5 ; his essay on * Different 
Styles of Poetry,’ 4 ; introduction 


to Lord Bolinghrt^ke, 4 ; 

5 ; P«i|>i’’h mmiuiuiuit to Ih;4 

fiun«% 5, 6 

Parnell, Tobiaii, i. 1 
Parnell, William (1|. i. I 
Parnell, William |2), gmiidfillter 
of Ciiarles Htiiwart Purnell, i, 
11 ; his eharimter, till pwii' 
phlet on the Irinh que.'itifm, 111 ^ 
17 ; oondemnatimi of llie Piiiim, 
17 ; his ‘ Historieal Apol«|iy; 
17, IH; friendship With Tlmtiiai 
Moore, IB, lU; enit^ra Parlia- 
lueiit, 20 ; his death, S) 

Parnell, William (8). i, tW) 

Piirmdl CommisHion, i, 878; Ii. 

22, 20L'284, ami Apperitlii 
Paruoll tribute, the, ii, *i‘J .28 
‘Panudltsm and Criint^ artblei 
in the ‘Times,’ ii. 11)7. *i01 
‘Parnellmm Unmasked,* ii. 2011 
Parnell’s inanifuMicj, ii. 25H 266 
Patrick, Mr. F., one of ParmilP# 
tutors at Cambridge, u 41 
Peasant proprietary; leiidinir lea* 
tore of the * new dejnirinre,’ i. 
168, 174; faeilitaled by the 
latml Bill (IHHI), 298 ; a Tory 
solution of Irish troulileii* 884 ; 
a chief ffiaturis in Ihii pro- 
gramme of the National League, 
870; inoludttl in Mr. CIladMioim’i 
Home Buk Bill, ii. 144 
Peel, Hir Bobtirt, i. 12 
Philadelphia, Irish convtniioii at, 
ii. 17^11) 

Phmnix Park nnmkri, L 85li loll ; 
ii. 18, 861, 870 

Pigott, Richard, propriittir of the 
‘ Irishman,’ Ac., i. 800; hiiforgetl 
litter and its ilfiict ii|m« Piir* 
noil, Ii. 197' -20 1 ; tlni litory tif 
his plot to ruin tlii I*arii«!lite 
cans® and his ivldfiiititi liefcirt:i 
the Bpolal Cottirtiiisltin, 202- 
215; hilpgivwi to hliti % Mr. 
Forst®r, 208»205 ; his oonftiiiiciii 
to Mr, Labouchir®, diiappiar- 
anc© from London, and sukWi, 
215».217 

Pitt : his eoatertaots with G»lten» 
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Sir John Darnell, and others on 
Irish affairs, i. 7, 8 
rian of Campaign, the, ii. 170- 
173 ; condemned by Parnell, 
lUO; Mr. Gladstone’s opinion of 
it, 11)2 

Pledge required by the Home Rule 
Confederation from candidates 
for English constituencies, i. 
123-^127, 211 noU 
Pope, the: his view of the Land 
League and the Parnell ‘ tribute,’ 
ii, 23 ; and the Errington mis- 
sion, 24-27 

Pope, Alexander : his friendship 
with Thomas Parnell, the poet, 
i. 1, 2, B ; edits an edition of 
Parnell’8 works, 5, (> 
Portarlington, Earl of, father-in- 
law of Bir H. Parnell, i. 10 
Portland, Duke of : party of Irish 
politicians at his house in 171)4, 
i. 7, H, 9 

Powfdl, Mr., Tory Homo Ruler, i. 
12B 

Power, Mr. O’Connor : his im- 
pressionH of Parnell when stand- 
ing for Dublin County in 1874, 

i. 75 ; his motion for the re- 
lease of Fenian prisoners, 96 
note ; "visits the United States 
with Parnell, 99; 114, 128, 
129, 148, 150, 152, 185, 230, 
278 

Power, Mr. Richard, i, 228, 249, 

285 

Press, the, on Home Rule in 1885, 

ii. 98 

Prieite, mfluenoe over the people 
of, 1. 287, 28B ; ii. 806-807 
Prisons Bill, I 107; Parnell’s 
amendments, 110, 114 note 
Prosecution of Land Leaguers, i. 
264, 262, 268 ; treated with 
contempt by Parnell, 254 
Protection of Property and Person 
Bill, L 268-286 

‘Protestant Guardian,’ L 61 and 

note 

Protestants, their oo-oparation 
with Nationalists, i. 04 


Quaerels among Irishmen, Par- 
nell’s hatred of, i. 103 
Queenstown, address to Parnell at, 
i. 212 

Quin, Mr., i. 336 ; ii. 349 


Railway accident, Parnell’s escape 
in a, i. 55 

Railways, Irish : rumour of English 
Government buying them, i. 292 
Ramsay, Lord, and the Home Rule 
pledge, i. 210 note 
Bathdrum, i. 32, 71, 75 
Rebellion of ’98, the, story of, i. 
63 

Redmond, Alderman, a conversa- 
tion between Parnell and, i. 871, 
872 

Redmond, Mr. John, his account 
of the riotous meeting at Ennis- 
oorthy, i. 213, 214; 341, 857, 
866 ; visits Australia and 
America to collect funds for the 
National League, 370 
Redmond, Mr. W., ii. 239, 242, 257, 
266, 272, 273, 310 
Reform Act, ii. SB, 48 
Reid, Bir Wemyss, ii. 206 note 
Reign of terror in Ireland, com- 
mencement of, i. 247 
Relief Bill, i. 208 and note 
Remedial legislation, opinion of 
Parnell on, i. 291 

‘ Remember Mitohelstown I’ ii. 193, 
194 

Rendel, Lord, ii. 281 
Rents, tribunal for fixing, i. 174, 
293. See also Plan of Cam- 
paign 

Revolutionists, National League 
of America run by, ii. 19 
Rhodes, Mr. Cecil : his interview 
and correspondence with Parnell 
on Home Rule and Imperial 
federation, ii. 184-189 
Richard, Mr. Henry, likens the 
House of Commons to the King 
dom of Heaven, i. 80, 81 
Blok -burning, i. 238 
Riots in Ireland, i. 238 
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TS.J'iS* ‘“ 

KoiuiUy, Sir Samuel : allueiong in 
luH^dwry to Sir Henry l>*m«ll. 


i. la, 18 

li()iiayi".. Mr. .Joncrih. nr«P 8 a policy 
lit iili.struotuin, i. y;!, m ^ 
IliiHolim^, lain!, ii. aap; l»arn«n 

Iii'««a, O’Donovan, oandidat* for 
/■I'Pmjry, i. 04 m.fc; 217 . 

ItosHmore, Lonl, ii. 23 

»• 302 

Kules of I’rooedure, i. 2 H 3 , ase 

hi*s“i^n^‘'- ioiirnalirt): 

of I'amcll in 

S6.S,ro"““‘ 

and moapaoity in 1074,1. 74 * 


Sala, Mr q. a„ 0 . 2jr, 

Halford election of 1077 i. 124-l2ft 
HaUebury, Lord, auc^Mde Mr 
Gladstone as Primo Minister U 

of tlin"r “ *"®®®o‘«al working 
of the Crimea Act, 60 • bimimS 

againat Home Rule at Noipo?^ 

104 ■ hia Laaii 3 m j ^ p"”. 

Haundoraon, Major, ii. 21 ’ 

Soenea’ in 3ie House of Com 

ssiifg'e™' S; 

Vincent, Parn6ll»M 

Sft*® Ii- 299, 

st 33°®’ Pw^iell on, 

Mr. Thomas, i. 264 ■ ii an 
125, 249, 260, 279. 283 ’ 


221 ; eamliilittn itir l.iadcr „f th’e 
Irish party, yy;,. .j.j ^ « 

ShiHi ly, .\fr.. ii. ar„j 
Hheohy, p'lither. 1, ;t»j 
Hheridan. 1*. J.. i. . 

history of his iat..iHi)ii-il imo,, .. 
tuui ontl... •TiinoH.fii.a-d O'V 
«hi«l..Mr. Imlor.ii. 1 
Nkirmwhhig Fumi, i, 246 ami mite 
330.331 

{i.!l JnstiCH. «Ht of the 
i«‘lKo* forming th« Himoial Com . 
mmaion, ii. aoi * wwim 

Hmitli, Hydtiw ! ilia mview nf W. 
larnell a « Historioal Apology,' j. 

Smith, Mr. W. II., 1. ass 

*^•1 «l«ito(l for Weal 

”^820 murtJer of, 

^TiraM*^ii’llf^r the 

Hn«t»i “’.A; 220 ML 

® lio 188- 

th!* 4*1 “mbors daring 
toe dehato «. Um. L 1.20. lii! 

Speaker, the, oonfltot of tlm Irkh 

“*o«- toe, i. 878 1 ii. 

Special wnstabtes, Uw proposal n. 
awear la, 1. 838 P^Powi t** 

Si^neer, ^rd. 1. 71 ml», 274, ,863 

Stftnf * ^**,^*^* ^2, 48, 110, 220 

Staaloy, Colonel, i. I87. i’y,) '' 

Statesmen, knglisti, I'araalt'a 

views of, i. »7o * *”‘®“ * 

W*fWw<ltion to Par. 

nf 1 .^tontioa of the Iriwh 

Stophens, James, one of tlm 
i 44^ IW ^ Sootety, 
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Btewart, Commodore Charles 
(father-in-law of Charles Htewart 
Parnell) : sketeli of his uareer, 
i. 20»‘iB 

Btewart, Miss Dtslia Tudor. See 
Parnell, Mrs. J. 11. 

Htupford, Arcluleaeon : an alluHion 
to him by Mr. CHadstuue, U. Bb'i 
Htuart, ProfeHHor, ii. 250 
BulHvan, ^Ir. A. M. : his doHerip- 
tion (if the Dublin procension in 
syinpathy with the * Alanohester 
martyrs, ’ i. 40, 50 ; 05, 73 ; dtt- 
eribes ParnelPa as a <5an- 

didato for Parliamemt, 74 ; 150,* 
his doscriptltm of KKan, 211 
nofs; 275; eonlliet with the 
Hpeaker on tlu^ t‘ 0 (*reion Dill, 
2HI) 2H3 ; his awkward position 
with regard to voting for the 
Land Dill, 205, 200 
Hullivan, Mr. Domu, ii. 230 
HuUivan, Mr. '0. U , i. IHU, 254 ; ii, 
240. 243, 250, 207 
Huperstitious iimtiuetH of Parmdl, 
i. 310, 302. 307, 30H, 300; ii. 
20, 344, 34H, 350 

Huspension of Parnell, 1. 132, 133, 
2H4, 2117, 20H 

Hus|a?iiihjn of thirty4wo Irish 
members, 1. 2B4, 2H5 
Hwift ; his friomkhip with Thomas 
Parnell, the pool, L 1, 2, 3, 5 ; 
introdwofis Parnell to Lord 
Ilolingbrok©, 4; e^traota from 
his ‘ Journal to Btella/ 4, 6 


Tinamt«iiiciiit Leaguiiri of 1H52, i, 
70 fmie 

Totiftiitg^ Deftims© AisooiatioiiB, i. 

175 

Thuatri, Parnell at the, iL 342, 343 
Thomp«on, Hir Henry; his im- 
priJiiionnof Parnell, ii. 100- 101 ; 

E5l 

Thoffiion, Mr. Livingston, i, 30 
* Tim®!,* tlie ; on a epet?eh of Big- 

?ar*i, i, ; on tlm eomlition of 
reland at the elose of IH75, 
B7-8S ; on the inability of 


Parliament to grant Home 
Buie, 141 ; on ParnelPs pro- 
phecies, 207 ; its facsimile of 
the forged letter, ii. 197 folL; 
proceedings taken by Mr. O’Don- 
nell against, 201 ; its arrange- 
ment with Ah*. Houston, 209, 
210; its case against Parntdi 
as (liHcloHod heforci the Hpecial 
ConmuHsion, 2.33 ; the attempted 
imposture of Hhoridan, 220- 
220 

Tipperary, election of IBOO a proof 
of the wide inMuouoe of Pksnian- 
ism, i. 04 note; John Mitchell 
twice elected for, 70, 77 ; elec- 
tion of 1H77, 120; election of 
1884, ii. 37 

Tithe (piestion, the, Bir H. Par- 
nell’s motion on, i. 12 
Torie.s, the, condemnation of coer- 
cion by, i. 333, 334 
Toronto, Bishop of, i. 205 
Tory : tlie meaning the word con- 
veys to an irisinnan, i. 90 (c/. 
ii. 71) 

'rralee, Parnell’s speech on the 
land laws at, i. 174 
Treason -felony, Parnell’s ap- 
proaolnis to, i. 87, 157 ; ii. 29 
Trevelyan, Air., ii. 129, 154 
Tribunal for fixing rents, i. 174. 

Sm ako Land Courts 
Trim, reception given to Parnell 
after hii election at, i. 78 
Tripoli, Commodore Btewart’s 
naval operations against, i. 22 
Tuarn, Archbishop of, i. 1H3, 222 
Tudor, Judge, father-indaw of 
Commodore Btewart, i. 25 
Tunis, diplomacy of Commodorci 
Btewart at, L 22 
Tuohy, Air., il. 283-285 
Tynan, Alisi Katharine, ii. 291 
Tyrone County election (1881), L 
304, 305 


♦ tlNeiiowNKO Kino,’ the : first ap- 
plie4ition of the term to Parnell, 
i. 200 
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Union, the, oppottition o! Bi? John 
Parnell to, L i>, 10 

Unionist: mnuber retununl in 
Ireland at the ileneral Kleetion 
of 1880, i. 223 

* United Ireland,* i. BOO H02 ; 
ParneH’H lettt^r rej^arding the 
visit of the Prince of Wahm, ii. 
41; aeis^ed by the ParnelUtf^a, 
then by the Anti^Parntdlifces, and 
again by the Piu'nelUtea, 291, 
298.-.206 

United Btatea: visit of i*arnidl 
and Mr. O'Connor Power to 
present an address to President 
Orant, i. 99; visit of Parnell 
and Mr, Dillon (IH79), 197 204; 
attempt to oonsolidale the unit)n 
of the Irish in Aineriea with the 
Irish at home, 197, 199 204; 
contributions to the National 
League, B70; formation of the 
National League in America, ii. 
19 ; American origin of tlm 
dynamite policy, 29 


VAUGHiN, Bishop, i. 126 
Vincent, Sir Howard, ii. 61 


WAunv, Mr. B. D., i. 127 
Wales, Prince and Princess of, visit 
to Ireland of, ii. 41-42 
Walsh, Archbishop, ii. 26, 27 
Walsh. John W., i. 254 ; ii. 21B 
War, British-Amerloan, and the 
exploits of Commodore Btowart, 
i. 28-27 

* War to the knife,’ i. 285 
Ward, Hon. Michael, father-in- 
law of Sir John Parnell (1), i. 6 
Washington, Prwldent, i. 21 
Webster, Sir Blchard, counsel for 
the * Times ’ in the proceedings 
taken by Mr. O’Donaell, and 


Indore the Special Coimniiiidon, 

ii. 201 

Wtmt Calder speech (IHHfi), Mr. 

(lladHttuie’s, ii. ItHI 
West Meath, ttkiclion of 1871 at, 
I 67 

Weston, the walking tdmm|iion, i. 

IBH 

Westport, land meeting at, L IBS=- 

IH5 

Wexford, ParnelPi reply to Mr. 
(Htwlstontf’i Leeds ipeecih at, i. 

BOH 810 

Whalley, Mr.. 1. 129 
Whig, an opprobritnm word on Ihi 
lips of NatbmaliHte, i. 90 
Wicklow, ParmdPs pride In, 1. 54 ; 

Parntdi High Hheril^ for, 70 
Wicklow eleven, the, Paniell as 
captain of, 1. 52 

Wishaw, Itev. Mr., one of PafnclPi 
ichoolmasters, i. 8H 


* X.,’ mn of the Fenian organiicrs 
of the Home Huhi Oonfednratkm, 
i. 121-125* 127, 128; on the 
characteristics of Parnell, 187- 
140 ; his account of the ekiction 
of Parnell to the jjriwldenoy of 
the Home liule Oontederation, 
142446; his dlfficultiis in re- 
conclllngFanlaniiHm with Parlia- 
mintadanliin, 156 » 1 58 ; riwlgns 
his seat on the supriime council 
of the P'enian Sociity, 157 


* Y.,* nii agency in ihi nomination 
of Parnill for Cork, L 215-218 
Yeo, Colonel, L 54 
Yottghal, L 61 

Young Ireland riiing, the, i. 44, 
61, 79 fiote 

Young Ireland Society, PamtiPs 
lecture to, Ii. S9 
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In Course of Issue in Thirteen Monthly Volumes, 

crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 

THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION 

OF 

W. M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 

THIS NEW AND REVISED EDITION 

C(mi*KISES 

ADDITIONAL MATERIAL and HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED 
LETTERS, SKETCHES, and DRAWINGS. 

DBrivBd from th& Author's Original Manuscripts and Note-Books. 

AND EACH VOLUME INCLUDES A MEMOIR, IN THE FORM OF AN 
INTRODUCTION, 

By Mtb. RICHMOND RITCHIE. 

CONTENTS OF THE VOLUMES:-- 

I, VANITY FAIR. With an Ful'-page IlluKtratioiiH, ti Woodcuts, a Facsimile 

Letter, aiul a new Fortr.ut, 

a. FBNUKNNIS. With ao Full-puge Illustrations and xo Woodcuts. 

3. VBLLOWjPl-USH PAPERS, &c. With 34 FulLpage Reproductions of Steel 

Plates hy Cita>Ui;tc Chuiksuank, xi Woodcuts, and a Portrait of the Author by 
Maci.isk. 

4. THE MEMOIRS OF BARRY LYNDON: THE PIT 2 BOODLE PAPERS, 

R*c With 10 Full page Ulusu'uii«ms hy J. E. Millais, R.A., Lukk Fildes, 
A.H.A., anil ilir. Atithur, and *4 Woodcuts. 

5. SKETCH BOOKS : THE PARIS SKETCH BOOK; THE IRISH SKETCH 

Nolls of a journey from cornhillto grand 

t'AIKO, i’fec. With ih Futi'^Fage lUuhtmiion.s, ji; Woodcuts, aud a Portrait of 
ihr Author hy M At i istt. 

A. CONTRIBUTIONS TO ‘PUNCH’ &c. With ao Fulhimge Hluittranons, a6 
WiHrttcut’4, and an Engraving of the Author from a Ponrait by Samuel 
I.AUnitNLfl. 

7. THE HISTORY OF HENRY ESMOND; and THE LECTURES. With 
tti FulLpaiie Ithmt rations by Gi«umt*E iHi Mau at Ku, F. Baknakd, and Frank 
DicgfiiiK, R,A., anti ti WootluutH. 

S. THE NIIWCOMIIS. With so Full-page IlluHtratbns by Richard Doyle and 

II WooikiitM, 

9. CHRISTMAS BOOKS, Stc. With 97 Full-puge Illustrations, las Woodcuts, and 
a FacMlftilte letter. 

le* THE VIRGINIANS. With ao Full-puge Illustrations, 6 Woodcuts, a Photo- 
gravure, aud a iifew Portrait. 

II. THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP; and A SHABBY OBNTEEL STORY. 

With 34 F«ll-pagf> Illustrations by Frkdkricic Walker and the Author, 
d WotKkuis, a Facsimile of MS., and 3 Facsimile Letters, 
la. LOVEL THE WIDOWER; ROUNDABOUT PAPERS!; DENIS 
DUVAL, ac. 
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C«rtaln that the world ha* never ceased to detire one, hence the compromise eflfected in 
this edltimi of hh wwkt, Mr». Ritchie, hii daughter, will contribute to each volume in 
thk edition her memoriei of the circumstances under which her father produced, it. 
gttch memoiri, where complete, cannot fall far short of being an actual biography.’ 
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on mpplkmtim, 
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ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS 

AND ‘LIFE AND LETTERS.’ 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 

Edited and Annniutrd Ly MJ*., .kud tL 

Khnyon. In a vnls. large eritwn Hvu. in fL^ih, gdt u»|»t Poiiraji* 

Frunti^picee to each volume, y.i. per volume. 
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UNIFORM EDITION OF THE WORKS OF ROBERT 

BROWNING. *7 vula. Email crown ^vo. lettered separately, m In set hiiitlmg, 
5^. each. 

I'hist Edition eontait« Three BortraiiH of Mr. Browtdtig, at dtdereni iwranU td liie, 
and a few llluatrations. 
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u PAUITNE : and SORDKLLO. 

а. PAkACEl.SUS: ^STRAFEORD. 

%, PIPPA PA.SSE:S: KlNCi VICTOR 

AND KING CHARLES; THE 
RErrURN OF THE DRUSES: 
and A SOUL’S TRAGEDY. With 
a Portrait of Mr. Browning. 

4. A BLOT IN THE ‘SCUTCHEON ; 

COLOMllK’S BIRTHDAY; and I 
MEN AND WOMEN. 

5. DRAMATIC ROMANCES; and I 

CHRISTMAS EVE k EASTER ‘ 
DAY. 

б, DRAMATIC LYRICS :and LURIA, 

7. IN A BALCONY; andDRAMATLS 

PERSONAE. With a Portrait of 
Mr. Browning. 

8. THE RING AND THE BOOK. 

Books X to 4. With a Illustra- 
tions. 

9. THE RING AND THE BOOK. 

Hooks 5 to 8. 

xo. THE RING AND THE BOOK. 
Books 9 to IS. With a Portrait of , 
Guido FrancoiehinL I 


u, BALAUSTION’S ADVENTURE: 
PRINCE HOHENSTI EL 
SC H W A N C » A ti , Saviour of S«a:iet y : 
ami FIFINK AT THE FAIR. 

IS. RED COTTON NHMtTCAP 
COUNTRY; and THE INN 
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eluding a Tr^uiicript liotn Euro 
pid©»,l>eiug the Last Adventure of 
BalauHthm: and THE AGAMEM- 
NON OF A'iSCHVLUS. 

14. PACCHIAROTTO, and How h® 

Workmi in Disiemptr; with other 
Powmi; LA SAISIAX: ami THE 
TWO POETS OF CROISIC. 

15. DRAMATIC IDYLS, Fiwt Strie*; 
DRAMATIC IDYLS, Second 


16. FK 


Seriefk; and JCXTISERIA. 
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a Portrait of Mr. Bmwnint. 
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TORICAL NOTES TO THE 
POEMS. 
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Crown 8vo. jjr, 
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THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 

Bjy MRS. SUTHERLAND ORR, With Portmit, and Stetl Eainiving of 
Mr. Browniug’s Study in Dc Ver® Gardeni. Second Edition. Crown Ivo. 

xsj. 6d. 

London ; SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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THE POEMS OF ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 

New and Cheaper Kditien. Complete in t volume, with Portrait 
and Facsimile of the MS. of ‘A Sonnet from the Portuguese.’ 
Large crown 8vo. bound in cloth, gilt top, ys. 6 d. 
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Browning’s Complete Works. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF ELIZABETH BARRETT 

BROWNING. Uniform ICdilion. Six Volumes, in set binding, 
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7 ’/iix /tViV/Wi is uniform with the ly- Volume Edition of Mr. Robert 
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Portrait of I'diatabeth Barrett Moulton-Barrett at the age of nine. 
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Portrait of I*!li7,abeth Barrett Moulton-Barrett in early youth, 
portrait of Mrs. Browning, Rome, February 1859. 

Hope End, Hereftirdshire. 

Sittirtg Room of (.'asa (iuidi, Florence, 

‘ May’s Ia)ve’ Facsimile of Mrs. Browning’s Handwriting. 

I’orirait of Mrs. Browning, Rome, March 1S59, 

IS^rtrait of Mrs, Browning, Rome, 1861. 

The Tomb of Mrs. Browning in the Cemetery at Florence. 

AURORA LEIGH. With an Introductif^n by AiaatRNON Chari.f.s 
S wiNiHiKNi, ami a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt toj), 

Jjr. &4 

A SELECTION FROM THE POETRY OF ELIZABETH 

BARRETT BROWNING. Ki HHT Series, crown 8vo. 3^'. td, 
Srconi^ Series, crown 8vo. 3^. 6(/. 

POEMS. Small fcp. Svo. half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, is. 

EXTRACT FROM PREFATORY NOTE BY MR. ROBERT BROWNING. 

* In a recent “ Memoir of ElUabeth Barrett Browning,” by John H. 
Ingram, It m obiervcd that “such essays on her personal hi.story as have 
appeared, either in England or elsewhere, are replete with mistakes or 
niMatements. ” Imw the^e he proposes to substitute “a correct if short 
memoir”! but, klmlly ami appreciative as may he Mr. Ingram’s per- 
formance, there mteur not a few pa^ges in it eijually “ mistaken and 
miiitated.”’ 

The LETTERS of ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 

Edited, with Biographical Additions, by Freorric G. Kenyon. 
In 2 vols. With Portraits. Third Edition. Crown 8vu. 
151. net. 

Lomhm; SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 



STANDARD EDITIONS. 

W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.-The Biographical Edition. 

In course of iMuc, in Monihly^ Volumes, large mwn Hvo. cibiltj gilt top. 6f. 
each, 'rhis New and kevised Edition comprtscH addiiioniil mweriiti aistl Imlwrto 
unpnbliihed I.ette«, Sketches, and Drawings, « criyeti from the AuilprV Origlihd 
ManuscripiR^and Nate*Bat>ks; mid each Vtdurne iticludcs Memoir in the form of 
an Introduction by Mrs. Kichmonij kiTcnir. 

Prospectus |H»t free on appHcailon. 

W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS Tho Standard Edition. 

a6 vols. large 8vo, tor, drf, each. This Edition contains of Mr, *rtiAi:K»t«AV‘H 
writings which had not twen previoudy «'oU«t'tetl, with many additional 
trationi. _ It has been printed from new lyjie on tine pa|>tr, and, witb the e«ce|*iion 
of the Edition de Luxe, it m the largest atid Imtidiomest whtloii that l««ii 
publiithet!. 

w; M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.-The Library Edition. 34 voU. 

large crown 8vo, handsomely bound In cloth, ; or halPms^ia, marble edgri, 
^13. 134?. With lUuitratiotts by the Author, Mtchard Doyle, and Erederuk 

Walker. 

'Die Volumes am sold neparaiely, in cloth, yjr. M tarli. 

W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.-The Popular Edition. 13 v«t,. 

crown 8vo. with Frontispiece to each Volume, ucarlet cloth, gilt top, |jr. ; or 
half-Morocco, gill, tos. 

%® liiie Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, each. 

W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.-Cheaper Illustrated Edition. 

a6 vols. crown 8vo. bound in dmh, ^4. t ir. \ or handsomely Imtind in half- 
morocco, j^8. 8jf. Containing nearly all the small Wtitakut lUttstraikms of the 
former Editiomand many new Illustrations by eminent Arimts. 

The Volumes are sold separately, In cloth, 3#, M, each. 

W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.-The Pocket Edition. 37 vol*. 

bound in cloth, with gilt u, 6 ti. each ; or is. In ipt»er mmt. 

The V olumes are also supplied m follows : 

The NOVELS. *3 vok In gold-lettered | The MISCELLANIES. *4 vols. in gold- 
cloth <mse, aijf. j lettered cloth case, at#, 

‘~WORks.~Unlfonn Edition. Each 

a Vignette Title-page, 10 vols. large crown 8vo. 


MISS THACKERATS 

Volume illuitmted by 
tor. each. 

Contents,— Old Kensington— The Village on the Cliff-* Five Old Friends and a 
Young Prince— To Esther, &c. — Bluebeard’s Keys, Ike.— The Htew of KUfmbelh | Two 
Hours ; From an Uland '-Toilers and Spinsters— Miss Angel j Fulham Iawu— M lii 
Williamson’s Divagationi— Mra. Dymond, 

LIFE AND WORKS OF CHARLOTTE, EMILY, AND ANNE 

BRONTli— Library Edition. 7 vols. mch. containing $ lUustmdoM, iMge 
crown 8vo, w. each. 

Contents.'— J an© Eyre— Shirley— VUlette —Tenant ofWIldfell Hall -« Wulhtrlng 
Hcighti— 'I'he Frofeisor ; and Poems -Life of Charlotte Bronii. 

Also the POPULAR EDITION, In 7 vols. small post 8vo. limp cloth : or doth 
boards, gilt top, ar. 6d, each. And the POCKET EDITION, In 7 vow. wiall ten. Ivo., 
©itch With a Frontispiece, bound In doth, with gUt top, u. per volume ; or tnt Bit, 
in gold-lettered doth case, lus. 6d. 

MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS.-Unlform EdiUon. 7 vol*. each 

containing 4 Illuitratloni, 3#. 6d, each, bound In doth. 

Contents.— Wi vet and Daughters— North and South~Sylvia’s I^oww—Cimnferd, 
and other Tales -Mary Barton, and other Tales— Ruth, and other ralts-»Ll«lt Leigh, 
and other Taiet. 

Alto the POPULAR EDITION, In 7 vols. small poit Bvo. limp doth j or cloth 
boards, gilt top, a#, mch. And the POCKET EDITION, In S vote, tmall ftp. Svo., 
bound in doth, with gUt top, *#, 64, per volume ; m the Bet, In golddttitred doth 
case, 14#. 

LEIGH HUNTS WOEKS. 7 vols. fcp. Svo. limp doth ; or doth 

bemrds, gilt top, a#. 64, each. 

Contents.— Im%inatlon and Fancy— The Town— Autoblofmphy of Leigh 
Hunt— Men, Women, and Books— Wit and Humour—A Jar of Honey flrom Mount 
Hybla-Table-ta lk. _ _ 

^ Wmikm Place. 


POPULAR NOVELS 


IfVrJte Ih Om« Volt$m,0, crown Soo. prim Six ShilUnga* 


By HINEY SETON MERRIMAN : 
Rtl}»KN'Sl‘C>KNKK. ^rtl K<litiotu 
IN EKtMR'.STKNTS. 8tn Kdirum. 
TIIK tmKV I.AUY, Whhxa Full- 

tiiM 

TflE HOWKHS. i^th Kdition. 

By A. COHAN DOYtE: 

THE TRAGEDY OF THE 
KOROSRO, mih 40 FulFpage 
llHt»»lr 41 kSii*!W. 

IINGLE HERN AC. and KtUliotu 
With f i FulhfmMe IUu«rattoni». 
RODNEY HTO N E. With 8 Full- 
watt lUuiinubn^ 

THE WHITE COMPANY, aoih 
Edit km. 


By S, »• CROCKETT : 

THE RED AXK. With 8 Fuli-irngt 
HitifitmtiwnK. jrd Edltiutt. 

CLKtf KKI.EY. Akamof thkCitv. 
Ijrtl 

By Un. HUMPHRY WARD : 

H El.n EC K O F li AN N I S D AI JC 
5ih KtUtitm. 

SIR <;eorge trkhsady. 4th 

Kthikitt. 

MAHCKEI.A. H»th F.dttkm. 
ROHKU r KI,SMKUE. J7th KdUiim. 
THE tnsTtiKV OF DAVID 
tiHIKVE. t^th F.tliuun, 

By STANLEY J. WEYMAN : 

THE CASTLE INN.^ With a 
Ffmiti»|>lf;r'p. 4th Kdtikm, 

By Mist THACKERAY : 

OLD KENSINGTON. 

THE VILLAGE ON THE CLIFF. 
riVK OLD FRIENDS AND A 
YOUNG FRINGE. 

TO ESTHER* uml wth^r Sk«iehts. 
RI.UEREARITS KEYS, and wtimr 

THE^SWRY ti¥ KLI^AHETH: 
TWO HOLRHj FROM AN 
ISLAND. 

TlHLKRs AND SPINSTERS j 

Mill mhrf Fstsay*, 

MISS ANGEL; FulHum I-mwn. 
SfISS WILLIAALSON'S DIVAGA- 
TIONS. 

MRS. DYMONIL 

By COVE PHILLIPFS-WOLLEYi 
ONI HE THE BROKEN 
IIRICIADE. 

By ALiXAMDEl IMNIS SHAND i 
THE IJim GRANGE. 

By IB# i#V. X «. C* WBLLDON: 
GERALD EVKRSLEV^H FRIEND- 
SHIP? ft Smdy In Rtal Uf«. 
Mliiw. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN : 

THE DEAR IRISH GIRL, and 
Edubn. 

By Sir* WM. MAGNAY, Bart. 

THE PRIDE OF LIFE. 

By ARCHIE ARMSTRONG : 

UNDERTHK CIRCUMSTANCES. 

By the Rev. COSMO GORDON LANG ; 

THE YOUNG CLANROY : a 
Romance of the *45. 

By W. CARLTON DAWE : 

CAPTAIN CASTLE: a Story of the 
South Sea. With a Frontispiece. 

By Mrs. DE LA PASTURE : 

DEBORAH OF TOD’S. 4thEditioiv 
By ANNA HOWARTH : 

JAN ; an Alrikander. and Edition. 
KATRINA : a Tale of the Karoo. 

By FRANCIS H. HARDY : 

THE MILLS OF GOD. 

By HAMILTON DRUMMOND : 

FOR THE RELIGION. 

By ARCHER P. CROUCH : 
SErSfORlTA MONTENAR. 

By J. A. ALTSHELER : 

A SOLDIER OF MANHATTAN. 

By OLIVE BIRRELL : 

THE AMBITION OF JUDITH. 
By PERCY FKNDALL and FOX 

l>tfec!|j‘T r * 

OUT OF THE DARKNESS. 

By ADAM LILBURN : 

THE BORDERER. 

By Mrs. BIRCHENOUGH : 

DISTURBING ELEMENTS. 

By PERCY ANDREAE : 

THE SIGNORA; a Tale. 

THE MASK AND THE MAN. 

By LORD MONKSWELL : 

KATE GRENVILLE. 

By SARAH TYTLER: 

KINCAID’S WIDOW. 

By LADY VERNEY : 

LLANALY REEFS, 

LKTTICK LISLE. With 3 Illus- 
iratioui. 
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•A work absolutely indispensable to every well-furnished library. ’-The Times. 
Royal Zvo. Price 15^. each net ^ in cloth; or in half-^morocco^ marbled edges ^ 20s. net. 

VOLUMES 1-67 (ABBADIE-TYTLER) OF THE 

DICTMARYof NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 

Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 


Volume /. was published on January i, 1885, and a further Volume will be 
issued quarterly until the completion op the work, which will be 
ef-ected within two years from the present date. 

NOTE, — A. Full Frospectus of * The I>iction.ary of National Eiography,* 
with Specimen Pages, may be had upon application. 


FROM A RECENT NOTICE OF THE WORK IN THE 'WORLD/ 

‘ The present instalment of this really great work is fully equal in every 
respect to its predecessors. Mr. Sidney Lee and his staff of contributors, 
indeed, have left nothing undone which the reader could wish or expect 
them to do, and the publishers mav be congratulated on the approaching 
conclusion of an enterprise of which the success is as conspicuous as its 
merits, and in the department of literature to which it belongs unparalleled 
and unprecedented.’ 


Truth. — * 1 am glad you share my ad- 1 
miration for Mr. Stephen’s magnum ofus— \ 
THE MAGNUM OPUS OF OUR GENERATION— 

“The Dictionary of National Biography.” 
A dictionary of the kind had been attempted 
so often before by the strongest men— pub- 
lishers and editors — of the day that I hardly 
expected it to succeed. No one expected 
such a success as it has so far achieved.’ 

The Athen.«um. — ‘ The latest volumes 
of Mr. Stephen’s Dictionary are pull of 

IMPORTANT AND INTERESTING ARTICLES. 

. . .Altogether the volumes are g^ood reading. 
What is more important, the articles, whether 
thsy are on small or great personages, are 
nearly all up to the high standard which 
has been set in the earlier portions of the 
work, and occasionally above it.’ 

Saturday Review. — ‘From the names 
we have .cited it will be seen that ^eat pains 
have been taken with that portion of the 
Dictionary which relates to modem times, 
and this has been rightly done ; for often 
nothing is more difficult than to find a concise 
record of the life of a man who belonged to 
our own times or to those just preceding 
them. Consistently enough, the Editor has 
been careful to keep the work reasonably up 
to date.’ 

The Spectator. —‘As each volume of 
the Dictionary appears, its merits become 
■more conspicuous. . . . The book ought to 
commend itself to as wide a circle of buyers 
as Ae “ Encyclopaedia Britannica.” ' 

The Manchester Examiner and 
Times. — ‘We extend a hearty welcome to 
the latest instalment of a most magnificent 
work, in which both the editing and the 
wriuttg app^r stfll to improve.’ 


The Quarterly Review.— * A “Dic- 
tionary OF National Biography,” of 
which the country may be justly 
PROUD, which, though it may need correct- 
ing and supplementing, will probably never 
be superseded, and which, in unity.of con- 
ception and aim, m die number of the 
names inserted, in fulness and accuraw of 
details, in thc care and premsion with which 
the authorities are cited, and in the biblio- 
graphical information given, will not onlv be 
immeasurably superior to any work oi the 
kind which has been produced in Great 
Britain, but will as far surpass the German 
and Belgian biographical dictionaries now 
in progress as these two important under- 
takings are in advance of the two great 
French collections, which until lately reigned 
supreme in the department of Biography.’ 

The Rev. Dr. Jessopp in the Nineteenth 
Century. — ‘ The greatest literary undertaking 
that has ever been carried out in England. 
... We shall have a Dictionary of National 
Biography such as no other nation in Europe 
can boast of, and such as can never be wholly 
superseded, though it will need to be supple- 
mented for the requirements of our posterity.’ 

The Lancet. — ‘The usefulness, fulness, 
and general accuracy of this work become 
more and more apparent as its progress con- 
tinues. It is a classic work of retoence as 
such, WITHOUT ANY COMPEER IN ENGLISH 
OR PERHAPS ANY OTHER LANGUAGE. 

The Pall Mall Gazette. — ‘As to the 
general ^ecution/ we can only repeat the 
high praise which it has been oUr pleasing 
duty to bestow on former volumes. To find 
a name omitted that should have been inserted 
is well-nigh impossible-' 
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